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The editing of this Vohuue was commenced by the Honorary 
Secretary, in the Autamn of 1875 : but a presnre of printing 
work, thronghout most of the winter, interfered with its 
completion. The late President, who took it up about the close 
.of the third Paper, is responsible for the remainder. 

Volume XXVin, for the Session recently closed, will follow in 
rapid succession ; and thus the regularity of the issue of the 
Volumes will be restored. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 



SOME NOTES ON THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
MIDDLEWICH, CHESHIRE. 

By B. LL Vaudrey, Esq, 
(RxAJ> Febbuabt 18th, 1875.) 



The. Parish AccouDts (now ezistiDg) commence wilh the 
year 1635. The following entries appear in the ohnroh- 
warden 8 account for that year : — 

for Wallinge s. d. 

Wm Gorste 8 occ [occupations] 5 

Rafe Becket 8 occ & 4 lead 6 

Burials paid 

John Yenables child 1 6 

Thomas Wrench Butcher 1 6 

Monies disbursed 

Paid for relief of Prisoners k maimed Soldiers 2 5 

pd for writing the regester in Parchment sendinge it 

to the Synode k for keeping of it, the some of... 9 

pd for carrying it (lead) to Sandbach to be cast k 

back again 4 

pdfor wood to melt it withall 2 6 

pd for mending the stairs of the clockhouse k for 

boards and nails 2 2 

pd for a hasp k staple for the Lich gate 6 

pd for making the thimble for the clock k wyres 1 4 

pd to John for ringing the Curfue for the 

yeare about 10 

B 



> 



2 

The " wallinge*' (A.S. welling or boiliog) was a lead pan 
or oistem, in which the brioe, for making salt, was boiled. 
Brine well3 at Middlewich appear to have been in use as 
early as the Somao occupation of 'the station at Kinderton, 
immediately adjoining. (See Chest, Arch. Jour.^ vol. i, p. 466.) 
The burial fees seem to have been received and accounted for 
by the Churchwarden, as there was no Vicar. 

1687. 8. d. 

Received (Ley) Eavenscroft Thos Crozton gent 5 

pd Danyell Yates for a Ministers charges his wife k horse 9 5 
To lone Lawton for dressing the Pulpit betwixt Christ- 
mas and o'Lady day 6 

pd to lone Lawton for dressing the Pulpit at Midsom'... 6 

Buryalls 1688 unpaid. 

Michael Oldfield Esq' 
Edward Mynshull Gent 

1689. 
Bavensoroft paid — Ley 
Captain Croxton 10 

Disbursements. 

For drawing a Petcon & preferring it to the Earle of 
Darby to be admitted in forma pauperis for the 
[illegible] 2 

Paid to the head Constable for Prisoners k maymed 
Sould'" at Micas Sessions 1689 11 

Pd for nayles cording and oyle for y« bells to Danyell 
Yates 

The above Thomas Croxton, it appears, had joined the 
Parliamentary forces in 1689, and was then a captain. He 
was subsequently colonel of a Cheshire regiment, raised to 
oppose Duke Hamilton, in 1 648. He seems to have taken 
an active part on the side of the Parliament. 

1640. 

Ley received 

Kinderton. Harbutt's ground Is. 
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This ground is the site of the Roman station considered by 
Ormerod and several other writers to be Condate ; but since 
the discovery of Boman remains at Wilderspool. this has been 
questioned. 

[Between the last and the following dates* several leaves 
have been torn out of the book.] 

John Milton Church warden, 1650-51. s. d. 

Imp' June 26. Paid Capt Benn : Croxton his wife for 

Ministers Dinners & others 16 6 

Given the same day to a decayed Minister 6 

P spent at the Sessions holden at Northwyche geting 
forth an Order for Souldiers to destrain for the 
Church Ley 1 6 

Spent in three days seeking for a piece of Timber to 
make a head stock for the great bell 2 

Given to the Bingers Oct. 24. for ringing for the Victory 

at Worcester 1 

* 

The Church Ley seems to have been a diflBculty in those 
days. There are twenty-two items in this churchwarden's 
account for money spent on himself when collecting it — once 
" when wee were soe weet." 

1652. 

Given unto a Minister and his w[ife 6 

Given unto a destressed Minister and his wife 1 

1655. 

A church Lea agreed upon after five shillings the pound, 
and twelve pence an occupation ; and cottages in 
Middlewich that the owners hold noe walling, 8d the 
best, Alowed by those whose names are subscribed, 
for the repair of the Church walls, casting the great 
Bell, repair of the Church Boof, glassing the win- 
dows, beautifying the Church. 

Pd on a quart of burnt Claret to Mr. Jackson Minister... 1 4 

The ley for repairing the church walls, &c., appears to have 

been something special — probably occasioned by injury done 

to the church in 1 642, when it was the scene of a conflict 

between the Boyalist and Parliamentary forces, and which is 

b2 



thus described in a letter from Sir William Brereton to a 
member of the House of Commons : — 

Worthy Sir 

This day is deservedly set apart to be a day 
of thanksgiving for that complete and great Victory which the 
Lord hath given us on Monday last, even then when the Enemy 
came out armed with power (of flesh) and resolution to destroy 
and overrun all the rest of the country ; in which designe they 
were so hopefuU and confident as that they tooke the bouldinesse 
to encampe themselves in Middlewich, a Town between Nampt- 
wich and Northwich, where I was, and where we had begun to 
fortifle and place our garrison. We concieve this attempt of 
most dangerous consequence and thereupon thought flt to allow 
them no rest, not to give them time to fortifle. To this end 
there was a strong Party of Horse went out from Northwich 
upon Saturday night last upon their flrst coming there, who 
gave them an alarm. The next day being the Sabbath, could 
not be observed, it being the worke of the whole day to prepare 
for our defence and how to annoy our eneniy ; towards whom 
I went out upon Sunday in the afternoon, with betwixt two 
and three Troops of Horse, and betwixt two and three Com- 
panies of Dragoons who went neere to Middlewich and gave 
them an alarm there ; but without any intention to assault 
them in their quarters, they being very strong in Foot and 
well armed, and we had no foot at all then there, our greatest 
care being to preserve the country from plundering and let the 
enemy know we durst look them in the face, and come even to 
the very doore. This evening, March the 18, being Sunday, 
we resolved and concluded to meet the Namptwich forces the 
next morning who were appointed to come imto us by six of the 
clock in the morning ; but we were in skermishing and flght 
neere four hours before they came in to our assistance ; during 
which time they played full upon us with their Cannon but 
without any successe at all, there being only one or two men 
hurt but not mortall. During which time our musqueteers 
(whereof we had not above 200 musqueteers our greatest force 
of Foot being at Namptwich) behaved themselves very gallantly, 
and made good their passages, and kept the Enemy in play, 
till the Namptwich forces came in to our assistance, who came 
on so resolutely, and with such undauntednesse of spirit, even 
to the amazement and admiration of the Enemy, whom they 
beat from their works & from their Cannon. And as they 
entered one end of the Town our Souldiers entered the other 
end with no lesse courage and resolution. Colonell Ellis, 
Sergeant Major Gilner, Sir Edward Moseley, and ten Captains 



more, besides all other Officers (a List of whose names you 
shall find enclosed) who betook themselves to the Church & 
Steeple from whence they did much annoy us for some short 
time ; but within an hour after, the Lord was pleased to make 
us possessers of the Church & Steeple, and of the Commanders 
& Souldiers that were therein ; and of their Ordnance, Maga- 
zine & great store of Arms, so as I believe since the beginning 
of this unnaturall war, God hath not given many more com- 
pleeter victories, nor hath there been many more Prisoners 
taken, there being not many fewer than 600 Prisoners, and 
very many of them Commanders & considerable Persons (a List 
of whose names is here enclosed). I desire the whole praise 
& glory may be attributed to Almighty God, who infused 
courage into them that stood for his cause and strucke the 
enemy with terror & amazement. For further particulars I 
must refer you to other and further relations. 

We hear nothing from London how things go there, but our 
confidence is in the Lord of heaven ; to the protection of whose 
providence I desire to commend you & so conclude, & Best 

Your very faithfall friend, 
Namptwich Wil. Bbsbeton. 

15 March 1642 

The above is copied from the original of one of " Two 
"' Letters of great consequence to the House of Commons." 
*' London printed for Edw Husband, & are sold at his shop 
" io Middle Temple March 24 1642." 

There are still shot-marks distinctly visible on the Church 

porch. 

1667. 

Pd to Robert Thorley for the hower glass frame 6 

Payed at severall tymes for beere for such as wayted 

upon Ministers 1 2 

The Ministers ** wayted upon" were those procured by the 
churchwardens, from time to time, for the Church services, 
when there was no Vicar. Whether there was at this period 
any endowment beyond 1 9 marks per annum, charged upon 
the appropriated glebe ^nd tithes, seems very doubtful. 

Thursday 27 August 1667. 
Att the Councell at Whitehall. 
Ordered by His Highness the Lord Protector Sc the Councell 
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that it be reoommended to the Trustees for maintenance of 
Ministers to settle upon the Minister of Middlewich in the 
Connty of Chester an Augmentation of fifty pounds per annum 
for his better maintenance and encouragement 

A true coppy Ex Jim : 19. 1667 

HSN GOBELL Clk 

of the Councell 

This Order was procured 
by Col Croxton the day 
& year above said 
0.12 

By the Trustees for the maintenance of Ministers 
September 17. 1658. 

Ordered that the yearlye sume of fifty pounds bee granted to 
& for the increase of the maintenance of the minister of Middle- 
wich in the Gountie of Ghester, his Highness & Gouncel haying 
approved thereof, and that the same be from time to time paid 
unto Mr. Bichard Brooke Minister there approved by the 
Commissioners for approbation of Publique Preachers To hould 
for such time as he shall continue to discharge the dutie of the 
Minister of the said Place, or further order of these Trustees. 
And that Mr Laurence Steele Treasurer doe paye the same 
accordinglye. 

Jomi Thobowoood 
Edw Cebsett 
Ba Hall John Humfbet 

BioHABD Youngs 

The above augmentation was revoked at the Bestoration. 

March 18 (1658) Pd Henry Vawdrey by order of Coll. 
Croxton for Mr. Booker (BrooK ?) for his paynes 
in the [illegible] & money he disbursed for him 
for Coals & other necessaries 2 

Aug 20 Pd for ringing when Mr Booker came home 

with his family 2 

July 4 Pd for cleansing the Vicarage & sweeping 

the chimneys against Mr Booker coming home 1 8 

Jan. 19 (1659) Pd to Minister instead of Collection 4 

1660. 

Paid to William Seaman for charges of Ministers that 
- have preached here , g 
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1661. 

Paid Robert Bradford for making the Font Stone, for 
laying stone & leading it for the repair of the 
church walls 1 11 8 

Paid onto John Wood for making the leaden Pan for 

the Font Stone 8 6 

Pd for oyle, colours, varnish & workmanship to color 

the font stone 7 

1662. 

Pd to Vf^ Seaman for Doct' Mallone's charges when 

he preached 2 Sermons in July 1662 5 

Apl Pd To Tho" Witnall Brazier in Namptwich for 

a Flaggon for the Church 6 6 

The church plate had been disposed of at the time of the 
rebellion, to aid the Royalist cause. 

Deer. 19 (1662) Pd that day we went to consider 
about the buying a surplus & went to move the 
Barron to pay his arrears [Peter Venables, Baron 
of Einderton] 1 

On 7th April, 1668, the church wardeDs' accounts, for 
the first and 
only time, 

verified be- 
fore two 
justices, 

Peter Venables being one. Henry Main- 
waring was most likely odc of the 
Mainwarings of Croxton. 

1684. 






Mpkhf^^^CS 



Pd for 6 quarts of Wine for Wit Sonday 6 

Pd to one Mary Greenfield who had her house burned 

in Ireland 1 

Pd to Ringers for ringine on that day the king was 

proclaimed 10 
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Spent with the Singers and my fellow Wardens that 

day 6 

Pd to the Bingers for ringinge on the Crownation day 
Pd for 12 Quarts of Wine Easter day Palm Sonday 

& Good Friday 12 

1686. 

Pd for 14 Quarts of Wine & Carriage for Easter day 15 
Pd for horse hire Sc spent with my fellow Wardens 

when wee collected the prodestant breff 1 

June the 22d 1686. Collected then in the Parish of 
Middlewich for the relief of distressed Protes- 
tants of France the sum of 14 2 10 

1687. 

Pd towards the redemption of three Merchants out of 

the Turks Dominion 2 

Pd for ringing when the Bishops were released out of 

the Towere 8 6 

Pd for ringing the Prince of Wales thanksgiving day 7 

Spent on the Bingers when the King and Queen 

proclaimed 1 

Spent in tasting wine for a Sacrament 7 

1689. 

M<* That wee Thomas Hulse Humphrey Trevitt John Warrell 
& John Hall said Church Wardens for the Parish of Middlewich 
for this present year 1689 have received from our Predecessors 
three pieces of Plate (viz) one Silver Salver, one large bowle 
both the gift of Francis Leveson Esq^ and one lesser Silver 
bowle two Pewter Flaggons one communion cloth & one towell 
belonging to the Parish Church of Middlewich. Witness here 

to our hands this 28 day of May Anb Dm 1689. 

Tho Hulse 
John Wabbeij. 

1690. 

Paid the Bingers for ringing when King William got 

the better in Ireland 2 

Pd the Bingers on the thanks giving day for the 

Sing's return 1 6 

Pd to Mrs. Dorrell towards redeeming her Brother 

and Mr. Bussell out of Turkic 2 6 

Spent on Mr. Whittingham when he preached here... 1 4 
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1691. 

Pd the Bingers for ringing at the taking of Limerick 2 6 

Pd at hanging the Bell and for Mr. Noon and his 

man Churchwardens and Sidesmen^s Dinners ... 12 
Pd for ringing on the King's return from Holland ... 8 

April the 17th, 1698. 

Churchwardens and other Officers elected for the ensuing year. 
Montague Yenablbs Lobd Nobbis \ 

Thomas Mtnshull Esqre j 

1696. 

Will : Handforth's name appears first signed as Vicar. 
From the Account of " Jos : Smith Ch : Warden," there 
seems to have been much consultation of the officers, and 
debating about '' a Parson" for the Parish. 

1697 Pd towards taking down the spires of the Steeple 4 

June 6. 99. 

Mem<> Twas then alsoe agreed upon that Thomas Swetman 
Sexton should in consideration of 10s/ yearly (during the 
Minister and Church\vardens pleasure) take care that noe 
children play in the Ch. y** in time of Divine Service nor any 
dogs come into the Church, but that he whip them out, and 
cause the children to depart. 

October the 16th, 1701. 

Upon the emest request of several of the Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Mideilwich wee the Vicar & Churchwardens with 
others whose names are subscribed doe consent & agree that 
there shall be one peal (according to the usual custom of 
other Places) rung on the Bells for a q^ or half an hour imediatly 
after Divine Service in the Afternoon to give notice to those 
persons who could not conveniently come to Church, that 
prayers and sermon is ended, and that they may goe about 
their lawful and necessary occasions. 

To the Bingers att the proclamation of the Queen ... 5 

Do. at Crownation 11 

To removing the Effigies of the old Lady Buckley... 1 
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May 29. 1706. 

Binging upon the newee of the Duke of Marlborough*8 
forcing the French Lines & on the thanksgiving 
day 12 6 

At a vestry held 27th April, 1 708, it appeared that " the 
" Great Bell in the Steeple" was broken, and it was resolved 
to have it re-cast, and that '* the said new Bell shall bee 
'* tuneable with the old ones, & to be of the same size with 
" the broken bell." In J 71 1 a subscription was entered into, 
" towards the making the four Bells of this Parish Church 
" into six Bells with such addition of weight as shall be 
'* necessary ;" and at a vestry then held it was so determined. 
There are now these six. 

1714. 

Spent on the news of King George's landing, 

ringing &c 18 

1715. 

Pd for ringing on news of the Victory in Scotland... 10 
For ringing on news of the Pretender's leaving 

Scotland 10 

Spent on rejoycing for the defeat of the Rebels 6 4 

The Rectory of Middlewich was originally appropriated to 
the monastery of Lenton, Nottingham ; and upon the disso- 
lution of that monastery, came to the Crown. Under a grant 
of 27th February, 4 James I, it became vested in Sir William 
Brereton, Kt. In 1664 William Lord Brereton sold the 
rectory, to which (as afterwards appeared) the advowson of 
the vicarage was appendant, together with glebe lands and 
tithes, to Robert Lowe, charged with the annual payment of 
19 marks to the vicars of the said church. Trifling additions 
were made to this stipend at different periods ; but up to a 
comparatively recent date tbe emoluments of the church were 
very scanty, which was no doubt the cause of there being at 
times no vicar, and which accounts for the repeated entries in 
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the wardens' accounts of payments when providing for the 
duty. Notwithstanding this, the right of presentation hecame 
the subject of prolonged and expensive litigation between the 
Breretons and the Lowes, the contention on the part of the 
former being that the advowson of the vicarage was not 
appendant. There was a trial at Chester in 1720, when 
James Lowe the plaintiff was nonsuited. He then filed a 
bill in Chancery ; and ultimately (1786) there was an appeal 
to the House of Lords, when Lowe's right was confirmed. 
On three occasions the presentation lapsed to the Crown. 

In 1808, the church underwent extensive repairs and muti- 
lations, after the most approved manner of the '' Churchwarden 
" Period." The high deal pews and galleries then introduced 
were tolerated until 1858, when a general restoration took 
place under the management of a talented architect (Joseph 
Clarke, Esq., of London), and it is now one of the handsomest 
churches in the county. The entire clearance of the interior 
on this occasion, and tbe removal of ages of whitewash and 
other excrescences threw considerable light on the history of 
the building. That a Norman church had previously existed 
there could be no doubt ; and it was clear that part of the 
materials of it had been used up in the present edifice. In 
addition to the two Norman pillars, one on each side of the 
chancel arch, and which had been replaced entire, various 
fragments of Norman sculpture were found embedded in the 
south side of the chancel arch, which bad to be taken down 
to the foundation and rebuilt. The substitution of the 
clerestory for the high pitch roof over the nave ; the extension 
of the side aisles ; the additions of the Ladye and the 
Bulkley Chapels one on each side of tbe chancel, at different 
periods, were distinctly traceable. In the latter chapel, during 
the progress of the works, the coffins (lead) of Peter Venables, 
the last of the Venables Barons of Einderton, and of his 
widow Katharine Venables, were laid bare. They lay side 
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by side near the centre of the chapel. On the lids, in raised 
letters, 3 inches long, were the initials and dates — 





j^j^ 



The coffins remained intact, and were ultimately covered with 
concrete. From the size of the baron's coffin he must have 
been of small stature. 

There are several old monuments and an old brass of the 
Venables family. But this paper has become already too long. 



GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS OF THE EXTRA 
BRITISH EUROPEAN FLORA. 

By Thomas Comber, Esq. 
(Bead 4th Mabch, 1875.) 



I. — Introduction. 
In a paper read before your Society in January, 1874, wherein 
certain questions respecting the dispersion of plants were 
discussed, by means of the average specific areas of species 
indigenous to Britain, I pointed out that, as the investigation 
had been limited to the flora of a single country, the results 
arrived at could not be regarded as at all conclusive. How- 
ever suggestive they might be, they required, in so far as they 
differed from the conclusions of Professor Alph. De Candolle 
and others, or opened out fresh questions, to be confirmed by 
comparison with the results of similar Investigations on the 
floras of other countries. With a view of ascertaining whether 
they would be thus confirmed, I have been led to treat the 
^:r/ra-British European, or, as T shall term it hereafter for 
brevity, the Continental flora, in the same manner as the 
British species were treated in my previous paper. 

The first step in the investigation was to settle a list of 
species ; and I have adopted as a ground woric Nyman s 
Sylloge, with its supplement ; rejecting therefrom {a) doubt- 
ful or disputed species, such as the numerous forms that have 
been ranked as species by M. Jordan, but are not generally 
recognised by other botanists: and {b) new or recently 
described species, regarding as such all published since 1850 ; 
for, the geographical distribution of these can be only very 
imperfectly known. Thus reduced, Nyman's lists, which 
contain altogether over 10,000 names, are brought down to 
7768 species ; and further, deducting those that are native in 
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Britain, or are sub-species of British super-species, we have 
remaining 6617 Continental species. 

The geographical distribution of these had next to be 
analysed, on much the same principle as that of British species 
was, in a paper read before your Society in 1873 ; but the 
extension of the flora brought into consideration, rendered 
some modification necessary. For British plants, according 
to latitude and elevation, four zonett were proposed, viz : — 
the Arctic, Northern, Temperate, and Southern ; but, as a far 
larger proportion of Continental species comes under the 
Southern zone, it is necessary to sub-divide this into three 
sections, viz. : — 1, Upper (the only one represented in Britain) 
comprising those Southern plants which range Northward 
beyond the limit of vineyard cultivation ; 2, Middle, com- 
posed of plants stretching Northward beyond the limit of 
olive cultivation, but not beyond the vineyard boundary ; and 
3, Lower or Mediterranean, containing species confined within 
the region of olive cultivation. We have thus three lines of 
demarcation, the polar limits of cereal cultivation, of vineyard 
cultivation, and of olive cultivation. Zone 1, Arctic, finds 
its lower limit in the cereal line ; zone 2, Northern^ its lower 
limit in the vineyard line ; zone d. Temperate, ranges both 
above tlw cereal line and below the vineyard line : while of 
^zone 4, Southern, the upper section has its upper limit in the 
cereal line : the middle section its upper limit in the vineyard 
line ; and the lower section its upper limit in the olive line.' 

In determining under which zone a plant should properly 
be placed, altitude is of equal importance with latitude ; as is 
evident from the re-appearance of most high Arctic species 
on lofty mountains much further south. They are there 
accompanied by other plants, whose range on the mountains 
agrees exactly with their own, both growing only at high 
elevations, and not descending into the agrarian region ; but 
these Alpine plants have not yet been met with in the extreme 
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Northern latitudes to which Arctic plants extend. In the 
British flora there are only two or three such Alpine plants ; 
for, a species that reaches as far as Britain usually stretches 
further North to the Arctic regions. These British Alpine 
forms, notwithstanding their range only Southward from 
Britain, were classed as Arctic plants, for it was not worth 
while to separate so small a number as a distinct group ; but 
in the Alps and other mountain regions of Southern Europe 
the number of Alpine plants increases so greatly as to exceed 
that of Arctic species ; and it therefore becomes necessary to 
split up the Arctic zone into three divisions — 1, Arctic 
(restricted) for plants found only in the extreme North ; 
2, Arctic-Alpine^ for those found on the mountains further 
South, as well as in high latitudes ; and 8, Alpine^ for those 
found only upon the mountains. Before leaving this subject 
I may mention that some species, such as Veronica macros- 
temon and Castilleja pallida, are, in Europe, strictly Arctic, 
but occur on the Himalayas or the Rocky mountains : and, 
vice-versa^ other species, such as Gentiana frigida and G. 
prostrata, are strictly Alpine in Europe, but have been found 
in Arctic Asia or America. 

Northern plants also generally recur on mountains furdier 
South, where they range downward lower than Arctic plants, 
and descend more or less into the agrarian region, but do not 
reach the vineyards. With a like lower limit of level there are 
found on the hills numerous Sub-alpine or Montane plants, 
which do not grow in the North. We must therefore divide 
the Northern zone also into three parts — 1, 'Northern (re- 
stricted) ; )l, Northern-montane ; and 3, Montane only. 

Again, we find plants Southern as regards latitude, but with 
a great range of elevation, which thus bear the same relation 
to Temperate plants that Alpine do to Arctic, or Montane to 
Northern. Their occurrence within the vineyard region, or at 
times even within the olive region, forbids their being con- 
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sidered Montane ; while their ascent above the line of oereal 
caltivation on the mountains prevents oar placing them in the 
Soathem zone. These I have classed with Temperate plants, 
distinguishing them however as *' Southern in latitude." As 
an example I may refer to Astrocarpus sesamoides, which 
occurs only in Southern Europe, but there ranges from the 
hot plains almost to the snow line. 

Continental plants require, with reference to longitude also, 
a somewhat more elaborate classification than British plants. 
Those British plants, which have the most limited area, are 
necessarily confined to Western Europe ; and the occurrence 
of a British species in Eastern Europe implies a more extended 
range : but in the Continental flora this is not the case, for 
species of very limited area may grow only in the East. I 
have therefore found myself obliged to adopt, with regard to 
range East and West within Europe itself, the following six 
sub-divisions : — 1, Confined to Western Europe; 2, to Central; 
3, to Eastern ; 4, extending to West and Central ; 5, to East 
and Central ; and 6, to all three sections of the Continent. 

With respect to range Eastward into Asia the same sub- 
divisions are adopted for Continental as were for British 
plants, according to their extension, 1, to Western Asia, or as 
far as the Altai mountains in Siberia ; 2, to India, or as far as 
the Baikal range in Siberia ; S, to Eastern Asia. 

We have next plants found in Europe and America, but 
not recorded from Asia : and finally species which extend to 
all three Continents. These last, which in the paper on 
British plants were termed *' Universal," may be sub-divided 
into two sections, according as they (1) are confined to the 
Northern hemisphere ; or (2) cross the tropics, and are found 
in the Southern hemisphere as well. 

The accompanying table shows at one view the result of an 
analysis of the Continental flora, dividing it in one direction 
longitudinally, in the other latitudinally and altitudinally, as 
above detailed :— 
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It will be seen that by far the largest number of species 
falls into the lower or Mediterranean section of the Southern 
zone : and that a very much smaller proportion extends 
across the Atlantic than was the case with British plants. 

Degrees of dispersion, — To each species is assigned a figure 
representing its degree of dispersion, according to the group 
in which it is placed by the analysis. The figures,* ranging 
from 1 to 12, correspond with those employed in the investi- 
gation respecting British plants ; and the averages of them, 
by means of which the present inquiry is conducted^ are, as 
in the former paper, carried to two places of decimals. 

II. — Dispersion with regard to latitude. 

The wider range. East and West, of plants which reach 
high Northern latitudes is shown in quite as marked a degree 
by Continental as by British plants ; as is evident from the 
following averages :— 

SpedeB. 
28 Arctic 
101 Arctic-alpine 
68 Northern 
99 Northern-montane 
247 Temperate 

^— — Average. 

588 reaching high N. latitude 7*24 

404 Alpine 
760 Montane 
168 Temperate (S. L.) 
4752 Southern 



6084 not extending N. of cereal line ... 2'23 
6617 Total of Continental flora 2*63 

* The degreeg of dispersion h&Te been fixed as follows : — 

As regards range within Europe itself and AMca. Arctic and Northern zones 

Restricted), in which the range both of longitude and latitude is small, 1. 

Southern, Alpine and Montane zones, and Temperate plants confined to 8. lati- 

tudesi if found in only one longitudinal division of the Oontinent, 1 ; if in 
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It will be seen that the general average of the whole Gonti* 
nental flora is considerably under that of British plants, indeed 
less than half, the figures being 2*63 against 7*00. This 
arises mainly from two causes. 1. That most of the widely 
diffused European species occur in this country, and, having 
thus appeared in the British lists, are excluded from the present 
ones. 2. That a larger proportion of Continental plants is 
confined to S. latitudes. The latter influence can be avoided 
by comparing with the British average that of only those 
zones which are represented in Britain. These contain 1126 
species, and average 5*50 ; while the remainder, comprising 
the two lower sections of the Southern zone, Alpine, Montane 
and Temperate plants confined to S. latitudes, number 5491 
species, and average 2*04. 

III. — Dispersion a» affected by Station. 

Aquatic and palustral plants. — So generally dispersed are 
aquatic plants, that most European species are found in Britain ; 
and only a few fail to reach us from the Continent, the most 
marked being Elatine Alsinastrum and Trapa natans. The 
proportion of palustral plants is also much smaller in the 
Continental flora. The average degree of dispersion of each 
is considerably greater than that of terrestrial plants, thus 
fully confirming the British figures. 

Specieg. Average. 

19 Aquatic 5*00 

198 Pfdustral or semi-aquatic 4'21 

6400 Terrestrial 2*58 

two, 2 ; if in all the three divisions, S. Aictio-alpine, Northem-montane and 
Temperate plants, which have a greater range of latitude, if confined to one 
longitudinal division, 2 ; if to two divisions, 8 ; if found in all three divisions, 4. 

For range into Asia 1, 2 or 8 is added to the European figure, according as 
the plant reaches W., Central or E. Asia. Asiatic plants therefore range m>m 
2 to 7. 

Species common to Europe and America, belonging to zones with but little 
range of latitude, 8 ; to Arctic-alpine, Northem-montane and Temperate zones, 9. 

Universal division, if confined to N. hemisphere, zones with small range of 
latitude, 10 ; the three zones with greater range of latitude, 11 ; if extending 
to the S. hemisphere, 12. 

c2 
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Mariiime plants, — Prof. Alph. De GandoUe's calculations 
(Geog. Bot. vol. I, p. 622), attributed to maritime and salt- 
loving plants a wider range than that of other plants. Our 
British lists gave a different result, the maritime average being 
somewhat less than that of other plants : and from the follow- 
ing averages, in which the salt-loving species so common on 
the Eastern steppes are ranked as maritime, it will be seen 
that this is also the case in the Continental flora : — 

Speciee. Average. 

815 Maritime or salt >loving 2*58 

6302 other plants 2-64 

Calcareous plants. — In some of the works on Continental 
botany. Stations are given very vaguely, or omitted altogether ; 
and I have consequently not been able to separate as a distinct 
group, plants confined to sandy soils, or found only in woods 
and copses ; but a predilection for a calcareous soil is more 
generally recorded, and Continental plants evincing it are 
found to have a lower degree of dispersion than other plants. 

Spedes. Ayerage. 

160 Calcareous 2.08 

6457 Non-calcareous 2'65 

Parasites, — The parasitic plants contained in the British 
lists were so few in number, that but little dependance could 
be placed on the averages obtained from them. In the Con- 
tinental flora we have a considerably larger proportion, and 
they are found to have, like the British species, a low degpree 
of dispersion. Species which are supposed to be semi-para- 
sitic, but are probably never restricted in their choice of 
victim-plants (Bhinanthese and Thesium) give on the contrary 
a high average ; and this agrees with the former result. The 
figures are : — 

Species. Average. 

68 Complete parasites 2*28 

62 Semi-parasites 8*50 

6487 Non-parasitic 2*59 
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IV. — Dispersion in relation to habit. 

Trees and iSAri/ft*.— British trees were found to "range 
^' rather more widely than faerhaceous plants over land, rather 
" less so over sea." This remark applies with equal force to 
Continental trees ; of which only 8 (or 8} per cent.) cross 
the Atlantic, against 4^ per cent, of other plants ; while 20 
(or 22|^ per cent.) are confined to Europe alone, against 68^ 
per cent, of other plants. But whilst in the case of British 
plants, almost half of which (41 per cent.) cross the Atlantic, 
the smaller range of trees over sea reduced their degree of 
dispersion helow that of herbs ; in the case of the Continental 
flora, of which only a small fraction of the members (4^ per 
cent.) reach America, their wider range over land exerts the 
stronger influence, and raises the average of trees above that 
of herbs. The following averages show that Continental 
shrubs have a lower degree of dispersion than herbs, as was 
the case with British : — 

Species. Average. 

89 Trees 8-78 

803 Shrubs 2*36 

6726 Herbs 266 

Creeping Rhizomes or Stolons, — The mean dispersion of 
*' repent " plants, as compared with others, corresponds with 
that calculated from the British lists : — 

Species. Average. 

281 Repent 4*41 

'6886 Non-repent 267 

Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, — In the foregoing 
instances the results of the examination of the British flora 
have been confirmed : such is not the case in the comparison 
we now come to ; for amongst Continental herbs Monocarps 
are found to give a higher average than Perennials. In this 
respect therefore the plants of the more Southern latitudes of 
Europe appear to differ from those more Northern in situation. 
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Bpeeies. Arerage. 

1472 Annuals 3-03 

74 Annuals or Biennials 2*47 

311 Biennials 2-39 

1867 Total Monocarps 2.90 

3608 Perennials 2'62 

260 Doubtful duration r38 



V. — Dispersion according to character of the flower. 

Structure. — The divisions of Phanerogams founded on well 
known structural diflferences of the flower, compare with each 
other, and with Cryptogams, as follows : — 

Species. Arerage. 

1335 Thalamiflorae 2*66 

1365 Calycifloree 2*60 

2608 Monopetalee 233 

333 Apetalee 381 

5641 Total Exogens 256 

470 Petalloideee 2*35 

472 Glumaceee 3*47 

942 Total Endogens 29! 

34 Cryptogams G-98 

Endogens thus exceed Exogens, while in each class the 
most simply organised divisions, Apetalae and Glumaceee, 
attain the highest average. The low dispersion of Continental 
Petalloideee, amongst which there is a very inconsiderable 
proportion of aquatic plants, agrees completely with the low 
dispersion of the same division of British plants, excluding 
aquatics. 

Inferior Ovary. — Prof. De Candolle*s observations as to 
the limited range of plants whose flowers have an inferior 
ovary, was corroborated by the investigations of the British 
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flora, and is farther confirmed by the present lists, which 
divide as follows : — 

SpedeB. Average. 

2186 with ovary inferior 230 

4369 other Phanerogams 2*76 

Conspicuous flowers, — The relative range of plants bearing 

inconspicuously coloured flowers, those with white, and those 

with brightly-coloured flowers,.caloulated from the British lists, 

is quite confirmed by a similar comparison of Continental 

plants. 

Species. Average. 
805 of whole orders having inconspicuous flowers 3'60 
225 other plants with inconspicuous flowers 3*20 

1030 Total with inconspicuously-coloured flowers. . 3*51 

1035 with white flowers 2*88 

3657 with brightly-coloured flowers 228 

861 with colour of flowers variable, unrecorded or 

unknown 2*62 

The difference per cent, between the three averages is indeed 

greater in the Continental than in the British result, as is seen 

if the figures are reduced to an equal standard, making them 

average 100 in each case. They then contrast as follows : — 

British. Continental. 

Inconspicuous 110 ... 121 

White 102 ... 100 

Coloured 88 ... 79 

VI. — Dispersion according to nature of the fruit. 

Fleshy fruit.— The hypothesis that a succulent fruit secures 
for a plant a wider dispersion of its seeds, from their being 
swallowed by birds and other animals, and deposited with their 
power of germination unimpared, was hardly supported by the 
British averages, that of fleshy- fruited species only slightly 
exceeding that of dry-fruited. The Continental averages give 

a more decided result, as follows : — 

Spedes. ATerage. 

168 with succulent fruit 3'27 

6387 with dry fruit 2*59 
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As the proportion of fleshy-fruited species is considerably 
greater in the British flora than on the Continent, a much 
more marked, and perhaps a more correct contrast is obtained 
if we combine the British and Continental lists together. 
The averages of the whole European flora are then : — 

SpecieB. Ayenge. 

239 with succulent fruit 5*20 

7406 with dry fruit .../. 3'17 

Dehiscence.^D'vriAing dry fruits into dehiscent and inde- 
hiscent, we have the following comparison, agreeing with that 
of British plants, in which also the indehiscent fruit was 
found to be accompanied by a somewhat higher average : — 

Bpedes. Average. 

3498 with indehiscent fruit 2*65 

2889 „ dehiscent „ 2*52 

Special adaptation, — It is strange that plants bearing fruit 
to all appearances specially adapted for dispersion, being 
either provided with a pappus or other feathery appendage to 
facilitate its carriage by wind, or furnished with hooked spines, 
or some other contrivance, enabling it to cling to the coats of 
animals, should have an average specific area less than that 
of other plants : but such was the conclusion arrived at by 
Prof. De Candolle ; such the result of the investigation 
respecting British plants; and such is again that of the 
present enquiry. 

Species. Aventge. 

910 with pappus or other feathery appendage 2*18 
146 with grappling organs 2'50 

5527 with fruit not specially adapted 2'69 

Taking Compositffi by themselves, the figures are : — 

852 with pappus 2*10 

265 without pappus 2*54 
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YI. — DI8PKR8ION ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF THE SEED. 

Coma, — While feathery organs on the fruit are thas found 
not to confer an extensive range, the case is otherwise with 
the coma, that answers the same purpose as a pappus, and is 
attached to the seeds of Salicines, many Asclepiadaceae, and 
some genera of other orders. This coma was shown hy 
Prof. De Gandolle, and in my former paper, to be accom- 
panied by a high degree of dispersion ; and the following 
averages are quite corroborative : — 

Species. Average. 

49 with comose seeds 4*67 

6584 Seeds not comose 2'59 

Size, — It was found impossible to draw the line between 
British plants with large, and those with small seeds, the 
change in size being so gradual. The same difficulty is 
experienced with Continental plants ; and I therefore again 
confine myself to comparing those orders selected by Prof. 
De Candolle as being small-seeded, with the remaining orders 
of Phanerogams. The difference between the two is very 
slight : — 

SpedeB. ATerage. 

1847 belonging to small-seeded orders.. 2'66 
4736 „ „ other „ ... 2'59 

Number. — The production of numerous seeds has been 
considered an advantage likely to lead to wide dispersion. 
Amongst British plants, however, it was found that species 
bearing seeds solitary in each cell, had a rather more extensive 
average range than those with seeds two or more in the cell : 
and this proves to be likewise the case on the Continent. 

Speoiei. Average. 

8595 with seeds solitary in each cell ... 2'66 
2988 „ two or more seeds in each ... 2'55 

Testa. — The contrast presented by Continental plants. 
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divided according to the nature of their testa, is similar to 
that by British. The highest average is attained by those 
species in which this outer coat is mucilaginous : next follow 
those which have it thin or membranous : and the lowest are 
those in which it is thick, hard or crustaceous :^ 

Species. Average. 

3246 with testa thin or membranous ... 2*66 

606 „ „ soft, cellulose, &c 2*74 

1367 „ „ thick, hard or crustaceous 2*49 

Albumen. — The more extensive range of British plants with 
albuminous seeds, and especially of those in which the albumen 
is floury or mealy, is also repeated in the Continental flora ; 
the averages being : — 

Spedee. Average. 

1072 with albumen floury or mealy 2*99 

2307 „ „ fleshy or horny 2-61 

3204 „ „ absent or very scanty 2'49 

As bearing on the question whether albuminous seeds the 
better survive carriage by ocean currents, I referred in my 
former paper to Mr. Darwin's well-known experiments on the 
resistance of seeds to the action of sea- water. By the courtesy 
of Prof. De Candolle I have since received an account of a 
series of experiments on the same point by M. G. Thuret of 
Antibes, who kept the seeds of a number of plants in sea-wnter 
for so loug a period as thirteen months. In some instances 
the material he used seems to have been bad, as the seeds did 
not germinate even when kept dry. Leaving such cases out 
of consideration I find that of the albuminous-seeded species 
experimented on 43f per cent, germinated, most of them 
vigorously, and as well as if they had not been in sea- water 
at all : while of the exalbuminous-seeded species only 27^ 
per cent, germinated, and all of these very sparingly, merely 
a few seeds growing, out of a large number. 

What relation the presence or absence of albumen in a seed 
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may bear to its retention of yitality, has scarcely been made a 

subject of inquiry. That distinguished botanist, the late 

Robert Brown, expressed the following view in his ** Botany 

of Congo." Commenting upon the lists therein published of 

species common to Equinoctial Africa and other continents » 

and referring to dispersion by natural causes, he observes : — 

** It may be stated as not unfavourable to it that of the 
dicotyledonous plants of the lists, a considerable number 
have the embryo of the seed highly developed, and at the 
'^ same time well protected by the texture of its integuments. 
'* This is the case in the Malvacese, Convolvulacese, and par- 
" ticularly in the Leguminosse, which is also the most numerous 
'' family in the lists, and in several of whose species, as 
*' Guilandina Bonduc, and Abrus precatorius, the two con- 
** ditionsof development and protection of the embryo co-exist 
** in so remarkable a degree that I have no doubt the seeds of 
" these plants would retain their vitality for a great length of 
** time either in the currents of the ocean, or in the digestive 
" organs of birds or other animals. * * The dicotyledonous 
*' plants in the lists which belong to other families have the 
" embryo of the seed apparently less advanced, but yet in a 
*• state of considerable development, indicated either by the 
*' entire want or scanty remains of albumen : the only excep- 
** tion being Leea, in which the embryo is many times exceeded 
*' by the size of the albumen. In the monocotyledonous 
** plants on the other hand * * the embryo bears a very 
'* small proportion to the mass of the seed, which is formed 
** of albumen, generally farinaceous. But it may be observed 
'* that the existence of a copious albumen does not equally 
** imply an inferior degree of vitality in the embryo, but may 
** be considered as the natural structure of that primary 
" division ; seeds without albumen occurring only in certain 
** genera of the paradoxical Aroideee, and in some other mono- 
*' cotyledonous orders, which are chiefly aquatic." 

To test whether the absence of albumen from the seeds of 
Dicotyledons especially is favourable to dispersion, the fol- 
lowing comparison is confined to that class alone : — 

Species. Average. 

2501 with albuminous seeds 2*67 

8140 with albumen absent or very scanty 2*47 
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Our British Dicotyledons divide as follows : — 

Speciet. Ayerage. 

402 with albominous seeds 6*77 

373 with albumen absent or very scanty 6*46 

while from Prof. De Candolle's calculations (Geog. Bot. vol. 1, 
pp. 5 i 5 to 5 1 7) the result obtained respecting the dispersion 

of Dicotyledonous orders is : — 

Percentage 
found in more 
Ordeni. Spedes. than two distiictB. 

101 ... 22483 with albuminous seeds 4*6 

59 ... 26877 with exalbuminous „ 3*7 

In none of the three comparisons, therefore^ is Mr. Brown's 
view supported. 

VIII. — Dispersion according to classification. 

Large orders. — The orders which contain more than 100 
Continental species are : — 



Spedes. Avge. 

Banunculaceffi ... 180 3'52 

CrucifersB 438 2*66 

Caryophyllaceee... 360 2*32 

Leguminosee 644 2*39 

Rosace® 126 336 

UmbelliferBB 368 2*44 

Bubiaceae 109 2*09 

Compositee 1117 220 



Spedes. Ayge* 

CampanulacecB ... 133 1*82 

Scrophulariaceee . . 265 2*32 

LabiatsB 313 2*30 

Boraginacess 150 2.32 

LiliacesB 185 2*12 

Cyperaceae 114 4*65 

Graminaceae 358 3' 10 



Taken together they average 2*50, against 2*99 the average of 

the remainder of the flora. Glassing the orders, according to 

the number of species they comprise all over the world, into 

"large" with over 1000 species, " moderate" with 500 to 1000, 

and *' small " with fewer than 600, we get the following 

averages : — 

Species. Average. 

4222 belonging to 16 " large" orders 2.52 

1112 „ 13 "moderate" orders.. 2-65 
1249 „ "small" orders 2'87 
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Like the British averages previously ascertained, they ai*e in 
inverse proportion to the size of the orders. 

Large genera^ on the contrary, have a higher degree of dis- 
persion than small, although the difference between them is 
not so great as in British plants. Banking those genera as 
''large" whose total number of known species exceeds 100, 
we have this comparison : — 

SpedoB. ATerage. 

1933 belonging to 65 large genera 2.68 

4684 ,, smaller ,, 2*61 

Variability, or a tendency to produce varieties differing 
from the typical form, was found amongst British plants to 
be accompanied by an increased specific range. In the fol- 
lowing comparison, which shows that such is also the case 
amongst Continental plants, those species have been ranked 
as variable that comprise forms su£Bciently divergent from 
the type to be considered by some authors distinct species : — 

Spedes. Average. 

1628 variable 3-69 

5089 not variable 2*31 

IX.— Alpine Plants. 

Having now checked, so far as the materials to which I 
have had access have enabled me to do so, as many as possible 
of the former observations respecting the dispersion of British 
plants, by similar enquiries concerning the Continental flora, 
I have in conclusion to draw your attention to a subject which 
did not present itself to our notice when we were considering 
the British lists, namely Alpine plants. Accepting Mr. Dar- 
win's theory of a glacial migration, as accounting satisfactorily 
for the presence of what I have termed Arctic-alpine plants 
in the extreme North, and on the high mountains of Southern 
Europe, and their absence from the intermediate low 
grounds; the question arises. Why are not Alpine plants also 
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found in the Arctic regions ? Does it arise from their more 
recent origin as species ; from their not having come into 
existence until after the departure Northward of the Arctic- 
alpine species ? The relative specific areas of the two may 
afford some evidence on the point. They average as follows : 

Species. Ayerage. 

101 Arctic-alpine OSO 

404 Alpine 1-77 

The comparison indicates that very few of our present Alpine 
species can have heen in existence before the glacial age : for 
if they had then flourished, along with the Arctic-alpine 
species in ^the circumpolar area, we should find them now 
equally widely spread over the mountains of the temperate 
zone. Of 10 1 Arctic-alpine species, 1% (or 71 per cent.) are 
found in all the Northern continents ; and 44 (or 43 per cent.) 
are common to the mountains of the old and new worlds : but 
of Alpine plants, none are " Universal," and only 2 (or \ per 
cent.) are found on both sides the Atlantic. With the excep- 
tion of these two species, and possibly some few others which 
extend from the Alps to the Himalayas, or even to the Baikal 
mountains, Alpine species are of so limited a range that we 
cannot conceive their existence before the glacial age. Again, 
if they came into existence during that period, whilst the 
Arctic-alpine species occupied the plains of S. Europe, they 
would have had their opportunities for spreading equal to 
those of the Southern plants which now occupy the same 
position : but if they are of later origin, and only became the 
companions of the Arctic-alpine species after their retreat up 
the mountains, we should expect to find them less widely 
dispersed ; for they are as much isolated on the mountains, as 
they would be on islands, the hot plains being as great a 
hindrance to their spread in the one case, as the sea is in the 
other. The comparison between plants now found only in 
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Southern latitudes, but oonfined to different elevations, is as 
follows : — 

Species. Average. 

404 Alpine, above cereal line i'77 

4752 Southern, below cereal line 2*29 

This betokens that at any rate a great many of the Alpine 
species have originated since the isolation of the mountain 
ranges. Some however are common to the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
or to the Alps and the mountains of E. Europe and Asia 
Minor ; or even occur on all. Respecting these wider rangers 
three hypotheses suggest themselves : — I . They may have 
originated while the climate of S. Europe was still sufficiently 
severe to admit of their ranging over the low country ; mixing 
there with the older Arctic-alpine species which had come 
from the North. Returning warmth would drive them up- 
v^ards on to the mountains, where they may have succeeded 
in establishing themselves ;' but have failed to accomplish the 
longer journey Northwards. That some such extinctions 
inrould take place amongst the species migrating to the North 
is but natural, for they would be crowded together into a 
much smaller area, so that the struggle for existence would 
be more fierce. 2. They may have originally possessed a 
greater range of elevation than at present, resembling formerly 
what I have termed ^'temperate plants confined to S. latitudes.*' 
In connection with this we must bear in mind what Dr. A. 
Gray has pointed out, that a few plants of Alpine elevation in 
Europe, are only sub-alpine, or even inhabit the low country 
in America. 8. They may have originated since the isolation 
of the Alpine regions, but have been carried from one to the 
other by winds or birds. 

Which of these three explanations is the correct one I will 
not attempt to decide, for statistics appear to afford no 
evidence on the point ; unless indeed the following com- 
parison between Alpine plants with, and those without a 
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pappus or similar organ, has some bearing upon the third 
hypothesis, on the supposition that pappose fruit is the more 
readily dispersed by wind. It shows that amongst Alpine 
plants the average of species bearing such fruit is 8 per cent., 
whilst amongst other plants it is 19 per cent., below the 
average of species with fruit not pappose. 

Alpine Species. Arerage. 

60 with pappus, &;c 1*65 

344 without „ i'79 



THE PAROCHIAL CHAPEL OF ST. LEONARD. 
LANGHO, IN BILLINGTON. 

By William Alexander Abram, Esq. 

(Bead Mabch 6th, 1873.) 



This small and ancient Parochial Chapel stands upon a 
portion of Langho Green, near the western side of Billington 
township. The exterior of the fabric has not been materially 
altered since its erection, more than three hundred years ago. 
The sacred edifice is surrounded by a spacious graveyard. 
In plan the chapel is a parallelogram, measuring externally 
62 feet by 29 feet 6 inches ; having neither tower, chancel, 
nor side aisles. The architecture of the building is Gothic, 
of the perpendicular period. On the south side a porch, the 
outer arch much depressed, supplies the only entrance to the 
chapel. At the north side a small erection has recently been 
attached for use as a vestry. The side walls are not more 
than about eleven feet in elevation, and the pitch of the roof 
is also low. A wooden belcot at the west end protects the 
single bell. The local tradition is that this chapel was par- 
tially built with stones obtained by a demolition of some part 
of the dismantled abbey of Whalley, two miles oflF. This is 
not only intrinsically very likely, as the edifice was reared 
by persons who had acquired the fabrics and lands of the 
abbey a few years before ; but the tradition is confirmed by 
the external aspect of the chapel itself. The accurately 
squared and dressed stones forming the walls are many of 
them of large size, and out of proportion to the dimensions 
of the edifice. At a few feet from the ground, on the south 
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side and west end, heavy moulded string courses are inserted, 
which, have evidently been designed for a larger structure. 
An inspection of the walls further discloses several stones 
whose surfaces are sculptured with figures, tracery, shields, 
&c., which have no meaning in their present position. Above 
the east window are three of such sculptured stones, the 
centre one apparently having formed the ogee head of a 
decorated arch, and the other two bearing heads of saints in 
deep projection, now greatly battered and disfeatured. Let 
into the south wall are other stones with emblematic sculpture 
upon them. On one of these is a deeply-relieved heraldic 
shield ; and upon another, a shield beneath tracery in low 
relief. A similar stone, with embossed shield and tracery, is 
seen in the west wall of the chapel. On a stone found 
recently beneath the pulpit during some alterations, and now 
lying on the ground beside the porch, are cut upon tbree 
sides heraldic emblems and crosses within quatrefoils. Still 
more conspicuous evidences of secondary use are found in 
the windows of the fabric, four out of six of which are good 
examples of perpendicular gothic lights, generally resembling 
some yet remaining in situ at Whalley Abbey. In the south 
wall of Langho Chapel are inserted two of these windows, 
each of three lights ; the arch-heads of which are semi- 
circular, and cinq-foliated, divided by perpendicular muUions ; 
the heads subarcuated and separated by subordinate mullions. 
Within the heads of several of the windows are fragmentary 
portions of coloured glass of evident antiquity, also, I sup- 
pose, from the abbey. The west window is of the same style 
as the side windows, but larger (about eight feet square) and 
of four lights. The window at the east end is a common 
square-muUioned one of three lights, the centre one circular- 
headed ; and another window, without tracery, is placed in 
the north wall. The fabric seems to be in sound condition, 
externally. 
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The interior of the chapel is severely plain. The roof is 
ceiled, and its chief and visible supports are slightly-arched 
moulded beams, the ends of which rest on octagonal-shaped 
wooden corbels. The pulpit stands near the midst, planted 
against the north wall. A single aisle traverses the centre 
lougitudinally, joining the entrance-passage from the south 
porch. The pews, high and straight- backed, are ranged on 
either side of this aisle. In the wall near the S.E. corner, 
remains inserted the ancient piscina, beneath a recessed and 
moulded pointed arch, trefoiled ; — another relic of the abbey, 
perhaps, whose presence here suggests that although the 
chapel was built after the reconstruction of the National 
Church on reformed principles by Henry VIII, the sacra- 
mental rites of the Church of Borne were still in general 
practice at the time of its foundation. Indeed, as it is pretty 
certain the chapel was built in the reign of Queen Mary, 
during the temporary return of the State to Roman Catholi- 
cism, the presence of the piscina need occasion no surprise. 
The font, placed against the east wall, is modern. The 
chapel was entirely repewed after the events of 1686, to be 
recorded below ; and most of the pews of that date remain, 
with the initials of their then proprietors, who included the 
principal landowners, the yeomen, and old resident families of 
tenantry in the township. 

Some common authorities state that the church of Langho 
''existed" in 1650. It was in existence nearly a century 
prior to that date. It is said to have been built by Sir 
Thomas Holcroft, knight, the purchaser of the manor of 
Billington after the extinction of Whalley Monastery; and 
the year 1557 is conjectured as about the date. If Sir 
Thomas Holcroft was the founder, it could not have been 
later than that, for his death took place in 1558. I have an 
impression that the Braddyll and Assheton who at the same 
time acquired the Whalley demesne with the site and build- 
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ings of the abbey, joined with Hoicroft in the work of rearing a 
chapel at Langho, being themselves likewise owners of estates 
in Billington. Else the materials of Whalley Abbey would 
scarcely have been used in the erection of the chapel ; for 
only the owners of the abbey fabrics could authorise the 
removal of their materials. This surmise is strengthened by 
the circumstance, that the first time Langho Ohapel is men- 
tioned is in connection with a bequest by John Braddyll, the 
purchaser of half the abbey demesne in Whalley. He, by 
his Will dated May, 1678, made this bequest:— "To the 
" reparation of Langall Chapelt ten shillings every year, to 
** be paid out of one lease, &c., of the tithe corn of Brockhole, 
** which lease I do give, &c., to Edward B., my son, and 
"John B., my godson, upon this condition, that they pay out 
" the said 10s. yearly at Christmas only, and see it bestowed 
" yearly during the year in the said lease, if the said chapell 
so long do continue and have divine service in the same, 
and if it do not so continue, then the said Edward and 
" John, &c., shall bestow the said ten shillings yearly upon 
" mending of the highways in Billington, between the Oho we 
" Milne and the said chapell." 

The chapel was designed as a chapel of ease for the use of 
the inhabitants of this part of Billingtou, of Dinkley and 
Salesbury, resident from five to seven miles distant from their 
parish church of Blackburn. Whalley Church was nearer 
than Blackburn, and the inhabitants of these townships 
chiefly resorted to Whalley to christen and bury. The service 
of Langho Chapel appears to have long been very irregular. 
There was no endowment for a curate's maintenance, and 
without stipend no resident curate could be had. But the 
vicars of Blackburn, or some curate of the mother church, 
periodically ministered in the chapel. This state of things 
continued until the ecclesiastical subversion in 1646; after 
which, under the Presbyterian system, a minister was main- 
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tained here uDtil the return to the old order of things. To 
the Parliamentary Commission of 1 650 it was reported con- 
cerning Langho Church that there was no endowment, but 
that Mr. Churchlowe, the minister, had an allowance of £40 
from the CouDty Committee ; that the Church was six miles 
distant from the Parish Church ; and that the chapelry con- 
tained three hundred families, who desired to be made a 
separate parish, and to have a fixed salary for their minister. 
Mr. James Critchley, the minister above referred to, had been 
approved for Langho Chapel at a meeting of the second classis 
of the Lancashire Presbytery, held at Whalley, July 10th, 
1649. 

So things stood until, on the restoration of monarchy, the 
Presbytery of Lancashire lost the support of Parliament, and 
its nominees had to relinquish their ministries. The service 
of this chapel reverted to its former condition of neglect. 
But at length, in the year 1684, Sancroft, then Archbishop of 
(canterbury, as impropriate rector and patron of Blackburn, 
decided to make some donation out of the rectory estates for 
the augmentation of the livings of the seven chapels dependent 
on Blackburn Parish Church. Prior to doing so, he asked 
for information as to the state of the chapels. Part of the 

report was the following : — 

Langho Chapdl, 4 [tic] miles from Blackburn Ghnroh, 2 miles from 
any other chapell. No curate, because no maintenance. Onely one 
Mr. Braddell gave £\0, the interest whereof repaires that ffabriok. 
Adjacent to it Billington and Wilpshire. £ s. d. 

JE^n^tTffim^.— Interest of Mr. Braddell's ;£ 10 10 

Mrs. Fleetwood (lessee of the rectory lands 

in Blackburn) promiseth yearly 2 

Billington promiseth to settle about 5 10 

and hope for as much from Billington and Dinkley when Mr. Warren 
(lord of Salesbury, Wilpshire, and Dinkley) retumeth from Cheshire. 

During the same year (1684) the following further account 

of the chapel was furnished to Archbishop Sancroft through 

the vicar of Blackburn : — 

Lango ChapeU.-^^xWmpxm has subscribed a certaine sum for per- 
petuity. (See the list under their hands.) Mr. Warren, the lord of 
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Wilpshire, &c., will not yet promise anythinge, nor his tenants neither, 
until Mr. Warren give leave. {Mem. Dr. Stephen, Rector of Stopford, 
to be desired to intercede with Mr. Warren, the Father, or with the 
Grandfather, both of the same place, to perswade Mr. Warren, the sonu, 
of Dinckley, to give something to the chappel, and suffer his tenants to 
do the like.) There is some former animosity or difference between 
Justice Bradyll and Mr. Warren, which occasions Mr. Warren's averse- 
ness ; besides, Mr. Warren's wife is a violent ferme Papist. The 
generality of the Inhabitants of Billington in Lango resort to the 
Parish Church of Whalley (which is about a mile and \ from liango 
Chapel), to divine service and sermon, to christen and bury ; for other 
offices they come to the Mother Church. 

These documents I copy from the MS. records of the 
ohapelry in the Goacher Books of the parish of Blackburn, 
by the courtesy of the Rev. Canon Birch, M.A., the vicar. 
Appended is the subscription list of the parishioners of Bil- 
lington, for the augmentation of the living, referred to in the 
former document. The subscription was entered into in the 
year 1684. The list includes the names of all the chief pro- 
prietors and tenants in the township two centuries back, with 
the exception of Mr. Walmsley, the lord of the manor, a 
Roman Catholic, and perhaps some of his tenantry of the 
same faith : — 

The free and voluntarie gift of the Inhabitants of Billington towards 
the augmentation and better maintenance of the Curate of Langoe 
Chappell is hereunder subscribed, the Moietie whereof to be paid when 
it shall please his Grace of Canterburie to bestow his charitable gift to 
that good intention, and the other Moietie within three months after, 
vizt. :— Sir Edmund Ashton, Bart., ^20 ; Thomas Braddyll, Esq., i*10 
Mistress Pollard, j64; Lawrence Osbaldeston, £^; Edward Chew, £2 
Thomas Bolton, £2: Gilbert Greenfield, ^1; Robert Mitton, ^l 
Seath Wood, ^£1 ; William Chatborne, senr., 15s. ; John Craven, lOs. 
John Prockter, 10s. ; John Whalley, lOs. ; John Dobson, 5s. ; Leonard 
Chew, 10s.; John Rydeing, 4s.; Widow Dewhurst, 6s.; John Dew- 
hurst, 5s. ; Thomas Bowers, 5s. ; Widow Hargreaves. 6s. 8d. ; Robert 
Ryley, IDs. ; John Slater, IDs. ; John Chew de Langoe, 10s. ; George 
Bloar, 5s. ; Richard Dobson, 5s. ; Agnes Wood, 10s. ; Robert Sudell, lOs. ; 
William Clayton, 6s. 8d. ; Richard Chew de Elkar, 10s. ; Richard Chew 
de W^hitwhams, 10s.; William Butler, 6s.; Tenants de Nabb, 26.; 
Widow Thorp, 2s. 6d. ; William Chatborne, junr., lOs. ; John Grim- 
shaw, 5s.; Richard Fish, 6s.; Roger Noblet, 2s. 6d.: Henry Whalley, 23. ; 
Widow Holker and Edward Blackburn, 5s. ; Thomas Margerison, 4s. ; 
John Halstead 2s. 6d. ; John Duckworth, 2s. 6d. ; in toto, £bb 15s. 4d. 

A year after, the subjoined memorandum was made of 
monies belonging to Langho Chapel ; — " May the 7th, J 685. 
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'* An account of money belonging to Langoe Chapel in the 
" parish of Blackburn. In the hands of 8eth Wood, of 
'^ fiillington, ^3 i9s. In the hands of James Blackburn, of 
" BilHngton, £3 5s. 3d. In loto, £7 4s. 3d." 

We have now reached the period of a singular and somewhat 
memorable transaction concerning Langho Church— I refer 
to the attempted appropriation of the fabric by the Lord of 
the Manor, and the application of it to the service of the 
Boman Church. Of this proceeding brief accounts have been 
given by Dr. Whi taker, in the His tori/ of Whalley^ and like- 
wise by Canon Raines, in his excellent annotations to Gastrell's 
NotUia Cesiriensis. But I think that the peculiarity of this 
case renders it interesting and useful that a more particular 
account of the occurrence should be presented ; and I give 
below rescripts of several of the original documents referring 
to the transaction. With one exception, — the decree of Lord 
Chancellor Jeffreys, the text of which is given by Raines — 
these manuscripts have not hitherto been printed. To the 
favour of Canon Birch, Vicar of Blackburn, I owe the privi- 
lege of access to these papers in the parish records. 

Bartholomew Walmesley, Esq., of Dunkenhalgh Hall, who 
succeeded his father, Richard Walmesley, Esq., in 1 679, was 
a staunch Roman Catholic. He was a mere youth when he 
became heir to the large possessions of his house. The 
predilections of the second James for the Roman Church 
encouraged the members of that church to pursue, after his 
accession, aggressive projects for the restoration of Papal 
authority in this country. Mr. Bartholomew Walmesley was 
induced to take steps for the furtherance of Roman Catho- 
licism in his manor of BilHngton. The chapel at Langho 
was at this time without a curate, and indifferently served ; 
and relying upon the assumption that the fabric of the church, 
having been built by a former lord, was an appanage of the 
manor, — as well as upon the fact that he had for some years 
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held his manorial court in the chapel without opposition, — 
Mr. Walmesley now took formal possession of the chapel. 
He obtained the custody of the keys, and in the year 1687 
he had the seats, communion table, &c., removed, and the 
altar, and other fittings necessary to adapt it for the Roman 
Catholic ritual, substituted. For a brief period, it is said, 
after this seizure, mass was celebrated within the chapel. 
The then Vicar of Blackburn, Rev. Francis Price, was, how- 
ever, equal to the emergency, and took energetic measures to 
procure the restoration of the chapel to the Church of England. 
Before appealing to the higher powers. Vicar Price strove to 
obtain a settlement of the matter by private negociation, and 
made the following proposal to Mr. Walmesley in November, 
1687 :— 

Form of undertaking submitted to Mr, B. Walmesley, lord of Billing - 
ton, by Francis Price, Vicar. 

Whereas, Francis Price, the present Vicar of Blackburn, in the 
county of Lancaster, out of bis mild disposition and love to peace, hath 
made it his humble request to me not to deprive him of the Ghappel of 
Laiigo in the parish of Blaokburne aforesaid, which he and his prede- 
cessors have so long enjoyed. And whereas many of my tenants in 
Billington in the said county will be destitute of a convenient place for 
their publick worship when they are prohibited the use of the said 
chappel, I do hereby declare that notwithstanding any pretensions I 
have to the said chappel, as Lord of Billington aforesaid, or any other 
wayes, L will not give any disturbance to the said Francis Price, or any 
other authorised by him to performe Divine Service in the said chappel 
in such manner as heretofore hath been accustomed, upon condition 
that [ ] pounds be tendered to me within three weeks after the date 
hereof, towards satisfaction for the charge T have lately been at in re- 
pairing the said chappel ; and upon condition likewise that the said 
Francis Price and the inhabitants of Billington and other neighbouring 
villages do upon all occasions acknowledge my respects and kindness to 
them. In testimony whereof 1 have subscribed my name this *^4th day 
of November, 1687. 

The sum tendered to Mr. Walmesley in consideration of 
his peaceable surrender of the chapel is not named in the 
draft here copied. The proposal was rejected by Mr. Walmes- 
ley, through his agent, Mr. Wm. Mony. Thereupon Vicar 
Price lost no time in preferring his petition to the Crown, for 
a mandamus for the restoration of the chapel. The petition 
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was forwarded to London in May, 1G88. The copy at the 

vicarage I cite as follows : — 

To the Kings most Excellent Majestie. — The humble Petition of 
Francis Price, Vicar of the Parish Church of Blackburne in the County 
of Lancaster. — Sheweth, — That the Chappel of Laugo in the said 
Parish of Blackburne hath time out of mind been a Chappel of Ease 
belonging to the Mother Church of Blackburne, wherein Prayers, 
Preaching, Sacraments, and other Ecclesiastical Kites have been cele- 
brated bv the Vicars and Curates of ihe said Parish, as appears by 
many affidavits taken before a Master extraordinary in your Msyesties 
High Court of Chancery. That the said Chappel hath from time to 
time been Repaired, both Walls and Koofe, and the Seats and Pews 
uniformly placed, and the Bell thereof bought at the only costs and 
charges of the adjacent and neighbouring Townes; And also Com- 
munion Plate and some other Endowments and Salaries given to it, 
according to the abilities of the Neighbourhood, and particular Seats in 
it assigned to ancient fiPamilies and Estates. — Now so it is (may it please 
your sacred Majestie) That a Neighbouring Gentleman, one Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Walmsley, hath lately seized on the said Chappel of Lango, 
and so (pretending a right to it) has dispossessed your Petitioner of his 
just and undoubted Right in and to the said Chapell, which he is ready 
to make appear by and from ancient Records. — May it therefore please 
your most sacred Majestie, out of your Princely Inclination to Justice, 
and accustomed Compassion, either to Order Mr. Bartholomew Walmsley 
to make Restitution of the said Chappel, taken so unjustly from the 
Mother Church, or else to referr the leaving of the whole matter to any 
person whom your Majestie shall think most fit to Report the merits of 
the cause to your sacred Majestie. — And your Petitioner shall ever 
pray, Ac. 

This Petition was supported by a series of aflBdavits taken 
previously, as the Vicar states, before a Master in Chancery. 
Besides the affidavits, the records of the case iDclude copies 
of allegations made by the defendant, and of the answers 
thereto of the petitioner. Subjoined is the draft of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Walraesley's allegations respecting the chapel : — 

[Endorsed]— il/r. Walmesley's Aligations against Lango Chapell. — 
About ye 4th year of ye Keigne of Queen Mary (1556-7), Sr. Thomas 
Holcroh hecame Lord of ye Mannor of Billington, and soon after began 
to erect a Chappell on Lango Greene, within his Mannor, which hee 
Intended for the ease of yt neighbourhood, that they might hear Masse 
there. But it appears that the people never resorted to it, for wee find 
that the very Chappell yard was immediately let in lease to one Wood, 
then assigned to Osbaldeston, then to Chew, all along under the Rent 
of 3s. 4d. constantly pd. to Sr. Thomas and his Assigns ever since. It 
is very probable yt ye change of Religion happening before the Chappell 
was finished might prevent Sr. Thomas his intention in getting it don- 
secrated ; the house itselfe has alwaies been imployed as a Court house, 
except by chance some seldome times a Sermon was preached by one of 
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ye predecessorfl of ye now Vioar of Blackbume without any obligation. 
There is noe chappelry knowne by bounds and limits as in cases of 
other chappells, see yt it seems to be a chappell only in Reputation. 
And it is plaine the people of Billingtou have time out of Mind repaired 
to other places to hear Sermons, &c., and never subscribed to ye Main- 
tenance of a Curate, nor ever was there a curate in this place. 

The replies of the Vicar to these allegations are our next 
documents. These are sufficiently minute and explicit in 
regard to all the points raised by the lord of the manor. There 
are duplicate copies of these replies and the affidavits accom- 
panying in the Vicarial ** Coucher Book " for the chapelry. 
The draft I copy is headed : — 

Several Allegations, made by Bartholomew WalmsUy, Etq., and his 
agents, against Francis Price, Vicar of Blaokbume's title to the 
Ohappel of Lango, answered. 

Allegation 1. — That the said Chappel of Lango is erected on a 
common or wast called Lango-green in Billington, where the said Mr. 
Walmsley is Lord of a manour. — To which the said Vicar replies, That 
though the said Chappel of Lango be erected on a common or wast, yet 
there are certaine charterers, viz.. Sir Edmund Ashton, Baronet, Thomas 
Braddyll, Esq., and others, who are lawfull and nroportionable sharers 
in the said common or wast, and therefore the said chappel cannot solely 
belong to the said Mr. Walmsley. 

Allegation 2. — That the said Chappel of Lango was never conse- 
crated. — To which the Vicar replies, That the consecration of many 
chappels, and also churches, are not (or very difficultly) to be proved by 
Becords or evidences thereof, any other way, but by long performance 
of Divine Service, and ministration of Sacraments and Sacramentalls 
there. 

Allegation 8. — That Sacraments and Sacramentalls have seldom or 
never been performed in the said Chappel of Lango. — To which the 
said Vicar replies, That before the late unhappy times of confusion, — 
viz. : about 60 years since, — there was a constant hired curate there, 
who did read the prayers, preach, marry, christen, and administer the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper there ; and that the predecessors of the 
present Vicar, namely, Mr. Morris, Mr. Bolton, and Mr. Clayton, have 
several times officiated at that chappel. And that the reason why the 
present Vicar did not imitate them in that particular was (1st) because 
he thought himself bound to preach constantly at the Mother Church of 
Blackbume, whither some hundi'eds of his Parishioners do constantly 
resort on the Lord's Day ; and (2diy) because he thought it sufficient to 
send a Curate to officiate at that (3happel of Ease, so often as anything 
could be procured to pay the said curate for his paines. To the foresaid 
allegation the said Vicar further replies. That tho' of late years there 
has been no constant settled Curate there for want of maintenance, yet 
henceforward there is like to be no complaints of that nature, there 
being £50 a year lately given by two charitable Persons, and other 
annual Pensions promised by others, for the Augmentation of the 
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Salaries of the several Carates of that and other chappels in the said 
Parish of Blackhume, as Mr. Snowe of Lamheth can testify. 

Allegation 4. — That a Kent of 33. 4d. per annum has for many years 
together been paid by Mr. Chew, and others, to Mr. Walmsley and his 
ancestors. — To which the said Vicar replies, That the Business in con- 
troversy is, whether the Chappel of Lango be an appendant to the 
Mother Church of Blackburn, and not whether the adjacent yard be- 
longeth to Mr. Walmsley. The said Vicar being indifferent to whom 
the right to the said yard belongeth, provided that those who resort to 
the said chappel may have free passage through the said yard according 
to ancient customs. 

Allegation 5. — That the Ancestors of Mr. Walmsley have kept Courts 
in the said Chappel of Langho for many years together. —To which the 
Vicar replies, That the Vicars of Blackburne, or their curates, have 
more times a year for 80 years by past, performed Divine Offices in that 
Chappel without the least coutroll from any person whatsoever. And 
besides it's too notorious that severall other lords of manours in Lanca- 
shire do keep their courts in other chappels (so little regard have some 
of them to those Sacred Places). Yet none of them, besides Mr. 
Walmsley, do drawe argument from thence, that the said Chappels are 
their owne, no more than the Right worshipfull the Chancellor of Chester 
does, that the Mother Church of Blackburne is his, because he keeps 
his Court of Visitation in it twice a year. 

Allegation 6. — That the keys of the said Chappel of Lango, in ye year 
1684 (or thereabouts) were taken by Madam Walmsley from one Burton, 
a Schoolmaster, who taught scholars in that chappel. — To which the 
said Vicar replies. That those kevs were taken from the said School- 
master without the consent or pre-knowledge of the Vicar of Blackburne, 
or of any of bis curates, and were redelivered in lesse than 7 days time, 
upon complaint made to Mr. Braddyll, one of bis late Majesties Justices 
of the peace, and that, excepting these few days, the said keys were 
never before October last in possession of Mr. Walmsley or any of his 
ancestors, but were constantly kept (if report say true) either by the 
Curate, or Schoolmaster of Lango, or else by some of the Inhabitants 
of the Chapelrie of Lango, for whose use and benefit the said chappel 
was erected. 

Allegation 7. (Designed for the great prejudice of the Vicar of 
Blackburne). — Is an affidavit of one Blore of Billingcon, who affirms, 
that be invited the said Vicar to preach at Lango Chappel, and received 
this answer : — That he the said Vicar was not bound by any Law to 
supply that place and therefore refused to do it (or to that effect). — 
To which the said Vicar replies. That the Deponent Blore does not fairly 
state the case, for thus in truth it was :~In September last (or there- 
abouts) the said Deponent Blore came to the Vicar of Blackburne at 
his house in Blackburne, and desired him to permit one Mr. Ellis to 

? reach at the Chappel of Lango, and to admit him to be Curate there, 
'he Vicar replied, that he had heard a very ill character of Mr. Ellis, 
and therefore could not consent to admit him to be Curate there, *till he 
the said Vicar was fully satisfied that the said Mr. Ellis was a man of 
good Principles and conversation. Whereupon the said Deponent Blore 
fell into a Passion, and said to the Vicar : — " If you will not permit 
Mr. Ellis to supply that chappel, will you come and supply it yourself?" 
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This was all the Invitation he gave the said Vicar. To which the Vicar 
replied. That be knew no law that obliged him to leave the mother 
church, to officiate at a Chappel of I^ase ; yet did offer that whensoever 
the Inhabitants of the Chappelry of Lango did recommend any worthy 
clergyman to be Curate there, he the said Vicar would freely consent to 
his admission, and would use his endeavours to procure the approbation 
of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. Which answer to Blore's affidavit 
the said Vicar asserts with as great seriousneste as if he were under the 
obligation of an oath ; and does most humbly submit both this and all 
the rest of his Answers to the forementioned Allegations, to the great 
wisdoms of the Right Honourable the Lord High Chancellor of England, 
to whom the case between Bartholomew Walmslev, Esq., and the said 
Vicar is referred by the King's most Excellent Mcyesty ; on whom God 
Almighty multiply his Blessings. 

The next document is a copy of the Boyal notification of 
reference of the cause to the Lord Chancellor. The Petition 
of Vicar Price was returned to the petitioner, from the Court 
at Whitehall, with the King's gracious decision written on the 

margin, as follows : — 

At the Court at Whitehall, Ma.y 29th, 1688.— His Majestie is gra- 
ciously pleased to referre this Petition to the right honble. the Lord 
Chancellor of England, to heare all partys concerned and to report the 
State of the case with his Lordships opinion what his Ms^esty may 
fitly do in the matter, whereupon his Majesty will declare his further 
pleasure. 

(Signed) Sunderland Ld. 

A manuscript which appears to be a draft of the Brief of 

the case submitted to Lord Chancellor Jeffreys is given below. 

It is endorsed: — "Price v. Walmsley. Upon a Petition 

before the Lord Chancellor, on Tuesday, 12th June, 3 of the 

clock" : — 

F/ranciscus Price, Viccar of Blackhume, agst Bartholomew Walmesley, 
Esqr. — That within ye Parish of Blackburne are severall Chappells of 
Ease, and particularly Lango Chappell, where timeout of minde Divine 
Service hath beene read. Ministration of Sacraments and other cere- 
moniall Rites perforoied by ye Viccars of Blackburne or their Curate, 
and ye sd. Chappell was fitted conveniences and ornaments for Divine 
Service, Comunion Table, plate, pulpitt, seats, and a Bell, at ye charge 
of ye Inhabitants of Billington and places adjacent. 

That in ye yeare 1616, upon a Survey and by a Jury touching ye 
possessions belonging to ye ArchBp'prick of Canterbury, ye sd. Lango 
Chappell was found to bee a Chappell of Ease belonging to Blackburne 
( vide ye Record). 

That ye Townshipps of Wilpshire-cum-Dinckley, Salbury, & Billington 
have time out of minde beene reported to bee within ye Chappelry of 
Lango, and ye Inhabitants thereof generally resorted thither, & yt ye 
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sd. Ghappe]! of Lango hath heene reputed a GhaDpell of Ease within 
ye Parish and suhject to ye Mother Church of BlackDurne. 

To prove all which read ye AflSdavits of : — Wm. Sager, aged 76 yeares ; 
Tho. Calvert, aged 88 yeares ; Tho. Braddyll, aged 57 yeares ; Nich. 
Holker, aged 82 yeares ; Robert Craven, aged 71 yeares ; Isabell Craven, 
aged 74 yeares ; Anue Whalley, aged 68 yeares ; Tho. Wilkinson, aged 
80 yeares ; Edwd. Houghton, aged 85 yeares ; John Parker, aged 80 
yeares ; Tho. Clayton, aged 68 yeares ; Wm. Calvert, aged 76 yeares ; 
Edwd. Chew, aged 50 yeares ; Theo. Aynsworth, aged 52 yeares ; Edwd. 
Craven, aged 70 yeares; Eliz. Craven, aged 80 yeares; Richd. Slater, 
aged 74 yeares. 

Note. — That ye Defendant pleading yt ye sd. Chappell of Lango is 
built upon a Common in Billiugton, & yt he is Lord of ye Manner, k 
makinge some please of clayme to it, though in truth hee hath noe 
manner of right soe to doe, hath notwithstanding ye truth of ye case 
aforesd. dispossessed Mr. Price of ye same, & turned ye same into a 
place to read Masse t», upon which Mr. Price hath petitioned his 
Majesty, who hath referred ye same to ye Lord Chaucellor to make his 
report herein. 

The affidavits put in in support of the Vicar* s plea are 

eighteen in number, but are mainly repetitions of the same 

facts respecting the former uses of the chapel. I give as an 

example the affidavit of Thomas Braddyll, Esq. : — 

Thomas Braddyll of Portfield in the County of Lancaster, Esor., aged 
lEfty seaven yeares or thereabouts, maketh oath that he severall tymes 
before the late Warres broke out in these kingdoms, did hear Mr. 
Bullock, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. Midghall (ye known Curatts at Langoe) 
preach and read prayers and service in the Chapell of Lango within the 
parish of Blackbome in the said county, where was usually a very 
considerable auditory. And this deponent further said that the said 
Chapell was accounted and (always dureing this deponent's remem- 
braucej esteemed to be a Chapell of Ease under BlacKbome, and was 
uniformed and furnished with a uulpitt. Bell, Communion table, and 
seats, and severall gentlemen and others who had land lyeiuge within 
Billington and other places neer the said Chapell had particuler seats 
therein which they claymed & used as they pleased. And in particuler 
this deponents father in his life tyroe had and this dept. since his death 
claymed and used an antient seat in the said chapell, which he claymes 
in right of and as belonginge to his house called Brock-hall lying 
within Billington aforesaid. And this dept. also saith that (as he hath 
heard) oue of his Ancestors gave ten pounds in trust that the interest 
thereof should goe & be bestowed towards the repairs of the said 
Chapell, which Interest is paid accordingly to certain persons entrusted 
for that purpose. And further this dept. saith that severall tvmes at 
Billington Court there have been two persons elected to be wardens for 
the said Chapell, to take care of ye repairs thereof, who yearly made 
their accounts concerning the same. 

Tho. Braddyll. 

Having heard the Petition of Vicar Price, and the ample 
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evidence in support of tbe Vicar's claim, as well as the pleas 
of the respondent, the Lord Chancellor announced his decree. 
It is dated June 16th, 1688, and the original copy of it, with 
the autograph of Jeffreys, is endorsed upon the back of the 

Petition itself. The terms of the decree were these : — 

[Decree] — All Parties concerned attended me this day, with tbe 
. Counsel. Upon healing what could be alledged on tbe other aide, we 
do hereby order, by and with the consent of all parties concerned, that 
possession of the said Chapel be forthwith delivered to the Petitioner 
Francis Price. And whereas the said Mr. Bartholomew Walmsley hath 
laid out several sums of money upon the repaii-s of said Chapel, I 
do by the like consent, order them to be referred to the Eight Rev. 
Father in Ood the Lord Bishop of Chester, to order what sum of money 
shall be paid by the said Mr. Price and his Parish to Mr. Walmsley for 
the same. 

(Signed) Jeffbeys C. 

Below, on the same sheet, is a record of a further decision, 
by the Bishop of Chester, upon Mr. Bartholomew Walmesley's 
claim to compensation for his expenditure in altering the 
interior of the chapel. The Bishop rules that : — ** In regard 
" Mr. Walmsley laid out this money about the repaires of 
** Lango Ghappel after sufficient notice given that the Chappel 
** undoubtedly belonged to the Mother Church of Blackburn, 
** his Lordship the Bishop of Chester would allow nothing at 
** all for the said repaires." 

The chapel of Langho having thus been restored to the 
custody of the Vicar of the Mother Church, an application 
was shortly afterwards made by the steward of Mr. Walmesley 
for permission to hold the annual court of the manor in the 
chapel, as had theretofore been the custom, that being the 
only available place for such a court in the township. The 
request does not seem to have been complied with. Some 
contention still continued between the Vicar of Blackburn 
and the lord of Billington with regard to the^right of the lord 
to charge a rent for the land enclosed from the common to 
form the church-yard. About twenty years before, it had 
been testified by Mr. Edward Chew, of Billington, concerning 
a payment of ds. 4d. made to tho lord for the grass cut in the 
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chapel-yard, as follows :—" As for the chapel-yard, I could 
*' never hear that it was leased, but only paid (by them that 
" was tenant there) 3s. 4d. to the Lord of the Manor of 
" Billington, and dressing the chappel within and maintaining 
*• the gates and styles." 

On Vicar Price a recovery of Langho chapel, its interior 
was refitted with pulpit, communion-table, aod pews for Pro- 
testant worship ; and the Vicar made provision for the more 
regular performance of Divine service here. The sum assigned 
to Langho under the Sancroft Trust was £6 per annum, now 
increased to about £14. In March, 1689, it is in writing that 
** Uarwood and Langho, two Chappells, were supplyed by 
** Mr. Sherdley, a conformable minister ; his maintenance 
" from both about £36 per annum or upward." By uniting 
the cure of the two neighbouring chapelries of Great Har- 
wood and Langho, a stipend was obtained that, if small, 
sufficed in those times to procure the ministrations of a com- 
petent curate. Subsequently, the Vicar signed an agreement, 
dated the 15th October, 1690, with John Barlow, then curate 
of Church-kirk in Whalley parish, by which the latter was 
admitted into " the curateship of Harwood Magna and Lango." 
The conditions of appointment were that the said John Barlow 
should reside in one or other of the two chapelries ; and with 
respect to the chapel of Langho, that he should '' read prayers 
'* and preach so many Sundays in the afternoon throughout 
" the whole year at the Ohappel of Lango, as a proportionable 
" stipend can be procured from the Lord Archbishop, Mrs. 
" Fleetwood (Lessee of the Rectory lands of Blackburn), the 
Inhabitants of the said Chapelry, and others, to satisfy the 
said John Barlow for his pains.*' Mr. Barlow was to be 
entitled to the surplice-fees of Great Harwood ; but '* foras- 
** much as all the surplice fees within the chappelry of Lango 
" have all along belonged to the Vicar of Blackhurne for the 
" time being (since they were alienated from the appropriator). 
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•* the foresaid Vicar, Francis Price, together with the free 
** consent of the said John Barlow, doth make these following 
*' determinations and allotments concerning the said surplice- 
" fees, viz., that the said John Barlow shall receive churching- 
'' dues of all such women as shall be churched at Lango, 
" likewise burying-dues for all such persons as shall be 
buried there ; the said John Barlow shall alsoe receive full 
marriage-dues (viz., 2s. 6d. upon a publication of Bannes, 
and 5s. upon a License) of all couples as dwell within the 
'' said chappelry of Lango, and are married at the said 
" chappell by the said John Barlow; and if it so happen that 
" any person inhabiting within the chappelry of Lango be 
'' married at Lango to another person inhabiting out of the 
" said chapelry, within the proper precincts of the Mother 
" Church of Blackburne, then the said John Barlow shall pay 
** to the Vicar of the said Church for the time being one halfe 
'' of the fees that shall be due for every such marriage," &c. 

The chapelry records include the following note concerning 
the affairs of Langho Church in the year 1714 : — " In Lango 
'* Chapel the offices of the Church were at that time performed 
" only every other Sunday, by reason of the smallness of the 
'* salary. There are a great many Roman Catholics within 
'* this chapelry, who, 'tis reported, go to Mass at Nicholas 
** Sherburn's at Stonyhurst." The Endowments then were: — 
" Out of the Archbishop's Lands at Thomley (Bancroft Trust) 
£d ; out of the Rectory of Blackburn £2 6s. 8d. ; total 
£7 6s. 8d." Bishop Gastrell's record, in his Notitia of the 
Diocese of Chester, made a little later, is to the same purport. 
The maintenance for a curate at Langho was thus still 
insignificant. But in 1749, a grant was offered to the 
chapelry out of the Fund of Queen Anne's Bounty, upon 
condition of a corresponding subscription of the parishioners, 
for the permanent augmentation of the living. Dated July 
drd, 1 749, is a manuscript record of the local '^ Subscriptions 
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•' towards raising the Bounty for the Chappell of Langoe, as 
" collected by Robert Hayhurst and Dr. Chew, and paid to 
" the Rev. Mr. Wollin, Vicar of Blackburn." Among the 
chief donors are : — Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Bart., £20 ; Lady 
Betty Warren, £6 6s.; Thos. Braddyll, Esq., £10; Robert 
Hayhurst, £5 ; James Chew, £6 ; Thomas Clayton (of Little 
Harwood),£6; Ralph Leeming, £ I is.; Lady Lever, £ I is.; 
Rev. Mr. Smalley, £3 88. ; John Smalley, £2 I Os. ; Mrs. 
Nightingale, £2 28. ; Sir Ralph Asshston, Bart., £l Is. ; Mr. 
Edward Chew, £1 Is., &c. The total then raised, including 
sums left by the late Wm. Hayhurst (£20), by Mr. Braddyll 
(£10), and money formerly collected (£24 10s. 6d.) was 
£127 3s. The next year (1760) a further sum of £91 10s. 6d. 
was subscribed, making up the total towards augmentation to 
£228 12s. The donors of this second list include: — Dr. 
Potter, £10 ; Lady Betty Warren, £6 58. ; Lord Derby, £5 6s. ; 
Mr. Chetham, £5 6s. ; Mr. Johnson and Farmers of Rectory, 
£5 68.; Mr. Wollin (Vicar of Blackburn), £6; Mr. Joseph 
Wollin, £3 8s.; Mr. Sudell, £2 2s.; Mr. Baron, £1 Is.; 
Mr. Chancellor Feploe £2 28.; Mr. Brooks, £1 Is.; Sir 
Harry Houghton, £1 Is. ; Mrs. Livesey, £1 Is. ; Mr. James 
Whalley, £l Is.; Mr. John Whalley, £1 Is.; Mr. Joseph 
Whalley, £l Is. ; Mr. Falkner, £1 Is. ; Mr. Leland, £1 Is.; 
the Vicar of Whalley, £1 Is. By these local benefactions the 
grant of £200 from Queen Anne's Bounty was secured, and 
a substantial addition made to the endowment of the benefice. 
The annals of Langbo chapelry, for the succeeding 120 
years, have been as uneventful as those of most of our rural 
churches. On July 19th, 1823, the appended statement of 
the value of the curacy of Langho was rendered : — 

Tithes of Witbnell ^68 

Interest of ie200 Royal Bounty ® 2 V^... 4 

Interest of ^£600 Parity. Grant @ 4 7« ... 24 

From the Estates in Thomley (abt) 14 

Surplice Fees— about 12 

X £105 12 
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I conclude the sketch of this ancient chapel with a list of 
the Incumbents there, so far as known. Of several able and 
worthy clergymen, who in recent times have held the living of 
Langho in the early part of their career^ I must name the 
Rev. John Rushton, D.D., who began his ministry at Langho, 
in 1822, and after most useful labours in humbler spheres, 
was eventually advanced to the important Vicariate of Black- 
burn parish, having previously filled the office of Archdeacon 
of Manchester. Dr. Rushton held the Vicarage of Blackburn 
fourteen years, and died there in February, 1868. His suc- 
cessor at Langho was the Rev. Robert Nowell Whitaker, M.A. 
(now Vicar of Whalley), a younger son of Dr. T. D. Whitaker, 
the distinguished antiquary. 

List of Incumbents of the Perpetual Curact of Lanoho. 



Name. 




Date. 


— Decoy . . . 


. circ. 


. 1620-6 


— Johnson 


It 


1630 


Richard Bullock 


• »» 


1631-32 


— Woods . . 


i» 


1640-45 


— Whitaker . . 




— 


— Midghall . . 
James Critchlow . 




« ^tm 




1649 


— Sherdley . . 


, . ext. 


1689 


John Barlow . . 


] 


1690-1707 


Christ Whitewell 


. circ. 


1786 


Bobert Smith . 


• 


1761 


Joseph Thompsoi 


1 . 


1754 



Name. 
Thomas EUeray . . 
William Barton . . 
George Wareing . . 
Tho8. Hy. Backhouse 
John Hush ton . . 
Robt. N. Whitaker . 
Chas. Arnold Chew . 
Thomas Dent . . 
Jonathan Beilby 
J. F. Goates (killed 1 869) 184&-1859 
Dudley Hart, M.A. . 1869-1868 
Matthew Hedley, M.A. 1868 
(Present Vicar.) 



Date. 
1766-73 
1795-1802 
1803-1813 
1814-1822 
1622-1825 
1828-1840 
1840 

1841-1844 
1846 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ANN LEE, 

A MANCHESTER PROPHETESS AND FOUNDRESS 

OF THE AMERICAN SECT OF THE SHAKERS. 

By William E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L., F.8.8. 

MienUfro Corresponsal de la Sociedad de Ciencias fiticoi y naturaUa de 

Caracas, 

(BiAB 10th Dbcember, 1874.) 



Thg Shakers, whose oommnnistic villages are amoDgst the 
curiosities of America, owe their origin to a Manchester 
woman. Prophets are proverhially unhonoured in their own 
country. The smoky air of Manchester stifled the religious 
genius of Ann Lee ; the boundless freedom of the New World 
was needed for its luxuriant growth. On the 29th of February, 

1786, the family of John Lee, a blacksmith, living in Toad 
Lane (a name since enphemized into Todd Street), was 
increased by the advent of a little stranger, to whom the 
name of Ann was given.^ 

From the fact that she was privately '' christened" when six 
years old, we may perhaps infer that some serious illness 
threatened her young life. According to Shaker biography, 

* Mr. John Owen has kindly giyen me the following extracts from the Register 
of Baptifims at the Catiiedral: — 1784, April 16, Naney, d. of John Lees; 
1785, Jan. 11, Peter, son of John Lee ; 1737, Jnne 12, Betty, d. of John Lee ; 

1787, Aug. 21, Joseph, s. to John Lees ; 1788, April 16, Thomas, s. to John 
Lees ; 1741, May 10, Eatherine, d.' to John Lei^ ; 1741, June, Joseph, s. of 
John Lees, blacksmith ; 1742, April 4, WiOiam, s. of John Lees ; 1742, Jmie 1, 
Amnx, d. of John Lee, was priyately baptized ; 1743, Feb. 18, Maiy, d. of John 
Lees, taylor ; 1748, Sept. 29, Sara, d. of John and Sarah Lee ; 1748, Oct. 9, 
WiLLZAK , 8. of John Lees, blacksmith ; 1746, May 4, Alice, d. of John Lees ; 
1749, March 26, George, s. of John Lees, blacksxnith. Like the family records 
of more aristocratic houses, it is diificnlt to sort out the different branches of 
the Leee, bat the prophetess and her brother are clearly diitiDgushable. 

£ 2 
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Adds parents were hardworkiDg, God fearing folk, who 
brought up their five sons and three daughters in the best 
way they could as far as their light allowed them. Another 
statement would make it appear that the family were better 
connected than might have been supposed from their poor 
estate. One of her uncles is said by Brown to have been a 
sheriflf of London and an alderman of " Algate Ward." The 
same writer states, inaccurately, that General Charles Lee was 
also her father s brother. 

The schoolmaster was not abroad, and children were packed 
off into the fields or the workroom instead of being sent to 
master the mysteries of the "three R's.*' So Ann, we are told, 
was first employed in a cotton factory, then became a cutter 
of hatter's fur, and afterwards a cook in the Manchester 
Infirmary, "where she was distinguished for her neatness, 
" faithfulness, prudence, and good economy." Her ways were 
not those of other children, she lacked their keen joyfulness, 
she was " serious and thoughtful," inclined to religious 

* 

meditations, and " often favoured with heavenly visions," In 
1758 she became a member of a sect called Shakers, who 
were " under the ministration of Jane and James Wardley, 
" formerly of the Quaker order," but who had left that body 
about 1747. 

The Manchester Shakers appear to have been a remnant of 
the "French Prophets," who came into England about 1706. 
Charles Owen, in a work printed in 171^2, alludes to the 
secret meetings of some " prophets " in Manchester, and to 
some providential check which they received. In their fits of 
religious enthusiasm, when the Spirit entered into them, they 
were seized with violent tremblings, and their contortions 
gained them the nickname of Shakers. Wardley was a tailor, 
who removed from Bolton to Cannon Street, where he lived 
with John Townley a well-to-do bricklayer. Jane Wardley, 
in the Shaker belief, was " evidently the spirit of John the 
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Baptist, or Elias^ operating in the female line, to prepare 
the way for the second appearing of Christ, in the order of 
the female." The testimony of this woman and her followers, 
according to what they saw hy vision and revelation from 
God was — *' that the second appearing of Christ was at hand, 
" and that the Church was rising in her fall and transcendant 
" glory, which would effect the final downfall of antichrist." 
Another of the Shakers was John Kattis, who was considered 
hy them to he a good scholar. He did not long retain his 
faith.* 

Four years after joining this society, which numbered about 
thirty people, Ann Lee was married. The entry in the 
Cathedral registry is " 1762, Jan. 5, Abraham Standerin, 
*' blacksmith, and Ann Lees, married." James Shepherd and 
Thomas Hulme, signed as witnesses, but both bride and 
bridegroom affixed their marks, being unable to write. There 
is a pencil note in a copy of one of Robert Owen's publications 
in the Manchester Free Library, which states that she lived 
in Church Street, where Phillips* warehouse now stands. The 
press mark of this tract is 17316 (6dE. 12'7). The Shaker 
books, however, state, that after the marriage the young 
couple lived in the house of the bride's father in Toad Lane, 
during the time they remained in England. The Shaker 
biography gives the husband*s name as Stanley, and states 
that four children were born unto them, who all died in 
infancy. To one of these the following entry from the 
Cathedral Burial Registry no doubt refers: " 1766, Oct. 7, 
" Elizabeth, daughter of Abraham Standley." At the birth 
of her last child, forceps had to be used, and after the delivery, 
she lay for several hours apparently dead.f Her husband, it 
is said, was a drunkard, and treated her unkindly. 

In 1766 the Shaker society was joined by John Hocknell, 

• Brown, p. 312. ♦ Ibid., p. 812. 
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brother of Mrs. Townley, in whose house Jane Wardley lived. 
Hocknell was a substantial farmer near Meretown in Cheshire, 
and being zealous for the new faiths he gathered some of the 
poorer members into his own house, and there supported 
them. His wife, Hannah, not relishing this large accession of 
prophets, complained to her kindred (the Dickins family), 
and her three brothers sought the assistance of a magistrate, 
and '' had John put into prison at Middlewich, four miles 
from his own house." He escaped from tribulation without 
any danger, and was rewarded by the conversion of his wife, 
who " became a member of society and continued through all 
'* the increase of the work, till she departed this life, in 
"America, sound in the faith of the Gospel, A.D. 1797."* 
They used frequently to meet *' at John Partington's in 
" Mayor-town [Meretown], as they passed and repassed from 
" Manchester to John Hocknell's." 

The small band of believers were looking for the Second 
Advent, and there seems to have been an impression amongst 
them that the Messiah would appear in the form of a woman. 
It had been said of old that the Lord would shake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. '* The effects of Christ's first 
" appearing," says the Shaker Testimony, " were far from 
" fulfilling those promises in their full extent, for in reality 
that heaven which was to be shaken, had not yet been built, 
neither did the appearing of Christ in the form of a man 
"fulfil the desire of all nations. But a second appearing was 
to be manifested in woman, which completed the desire of 
all nations, by the revelation of the Mother Spirit in Christ, 
an emanation from the eternal Mother." Creed these people 
do not appear to have had, simply a strong conviction that 
the great day of the Lord was at hand, and that he would 
reveal himself in the flesh and lead his people to that peace 
which he had promised them of old. 

* Tettimony, p. 616. 
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Amongst this band of simple enthusiasts, the ignorant 
blacksmith's daughter began to exert a powerful influence. 
She is described as being of medium height and well-propor- 
tioned. Her fair complexion was lit up by blue eyes, and set 
off by brown chesnut hair, whilst her mild countenance wore 
an aspect habitually grave. Altogether a solemn-looking, 
lowly-born, " fair saint." Wifely and motherly cares did not 
fill up the measure of her life, and the loss of her children 
may have intensified the morbid enthusiasm to which at all 
ages she would seem to have been subjected. She was a 
" seeker after salvation," and, passing through a period of 
mental struggles, doubts, and perplexities, she " was born 
"into the spiritual kingdom." This new stage of her intel- 
lectual history was marked by the evolution of the doctrine, 
that complete celibacy was the true order of the world and 
essential to individual salvation. She considered it her duty 
to cry down the " fleshly lusts which war against the soul," 
and, according to the Shaker book, was imprisoned in con- 
sequence. Although the increase of the population was 
considered a matter of importance, it is scarcely likely that 
the constables of Manchester would put the mother of four 
children into jail for preaching celibacy, and accordingly we 
find it stated further on that the charge against them was 
that of sabbath-breaking. There can be no doubt that the 
dancing, shouting, shaking, " speaking with new tongues," 
and all the other wild evidences of religious fervour exhibited 
by Ann and her fellow-believers, would be exceedingly 
distasteful to her neighbours and lead to occasional displays 
of brutal intolerance. 

It may not unnaturally be asked why, if Ann Lee was the 
woman chosen to proclaim the gospel of celibacy, she should 
herself have entered into the bonds of matrimony. She 
became a Shaker in 1758, and a wife in 1762. Clearly she 
was then unconscious of her great mission. This is confessed. 
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for we are told tbat, althongh " frora her childhood she had 
great light and conviction of the sinftilness and depravity 
of human nature/' yet, ''not having attained that knowledge 
*' of God, which she early desired .... she, being 
prevailed upon by the earnest solicitations of her relations 
and acquaintances, yielded reluctantly, was married, and 
had four children, all of whom died in infancy." The cause 
of her marriage, it will be seen, was that which has deluged 
the world with mediocre poetry — the solicitation of her 
friends. 

The date of her first imprisonment is said to have been 
the year 1770,* and, whilst "in bonds," her soul was glad- 
dened by seeing " Jesus Christ in open vision, who revealed 
'* to her the most astonishing views of Divine manifestations 
" of truth, in which she had a perfect and clear view of the 
" mystery and iniquity, the root and foundation of all human 
" depravity, and of the very act of transgression committed 
" by Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden/* From this 
time her followers gave her the name of *' Mother Ann,'* and 
looked upon her as the female complement of the risen Christ; 
or, to quote the exact words of Shakers — "from the light and 
power of God, which attended her ministry, and the certain 
power of salvation transmitted to those who received her 
" testimony, she was received and acknowledged as the first 
" Mother, or spiritual Parent in the line of the female, and 
" the second Heir in the covenant of life, according to the 
" present display of the gospel."t 

If the Shakers endured much cruelty from zealous Sabba- 
tarians, it must be admittted that they were not eager to avoid 
giving offence. Thus the Manchester Mercury of July 20th, 

* Brown says, that in 1771 she became head of the Society, who joined with 
her in a " testimony against the lost of the flesh ; " she was taken from a 
meeting and placed in a dungeon, next day sent to Bedlam, bat after gome 
weeks discharged. — (p. 812.) 

f Testimony^ p. 620. 
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1778, tells ns : — " Saturday last ended the Quarter Sessions, 
" when John Townley, John Jackson, Betty Lees, and Ann 
" Lees (Shakers), for going into Ohrist Church, in Manchester, 
'* and there wilfully and contemptuously, in the time of Divine 
" service, disturbing the congregation then assembled at 
''morning prayers in the said church, were severally fined 
" £20 each." Very probably non-payment of this fine would 
be the cause of one of Mother Ann s imprisonments. On 
one occasion, according to Elder Evans and other Shaker 
writers, '' she was dragged out of the meeting by a mob, and 
" cast into a prison in Manchester. They put her in a cell 
*' so small that she could not straighten herself, and with the 
design of starving her to death, kept her there fourteen 
days without food ; nor was the door opened during all that 
time. She had nothing to eat or drink, except some wine 
'' and milk mixed, put into the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, and 
" conveyed to her, by inserting the stem through the keyhole, 
" once every twenty-four hours. This was done by James 
" Whittaker, when a boy, whom Mother Ann brought up." 
This is a marvellous narrative, and our Shaker friends must 
excuse our incredulity. It was never either law or custom to 
starve people to death for Sabbath-breaking. The nearest 
parallel we can find is that of the Puritan who — 

" Hanged his cat ou the Monday, 
For killing a mouse upon Sunday.'* 

Again, a cell with a keyhole looking into the street, is not a 
likely arrangement. In point of fact, in '' The Dungeons/' 
which served as a jail, before the erection of the New Bailey, 
the prisoners were not on the ground-floor at all, but a story 
higher, and it was a common thing for their friends to pass 
food through the window gratings to the caged birds inside. 
This arrangement is shown in the engraving which appears in 
Proctor's Memorials of Manchester Streets, p. 13. It is 
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copied from a drawing by Thomas Barritt, and represents the 
House of Correction as it was about 1776. The appi'oximate 
date of Mother Ann's first imprisonment is given as 1770. 
This semi-miracle is as an example of the law of development 
in theological matters. It is not always one has a chance of 
assisting at the birth of a myth. 

At another time she was rescued from the raging multitude 
by a " nobleman," who, living at some distance, " was re- 
**markably wrought upon in his mind" to go to a certain 
place, which he did, riding *' as if it had been to save his own 
" life." According to Elder Evans, the mob once took her 
before four clergymen and charged her with blasphemy, but 
she spoke before them "for four hours of the wonderful 
'* works of God," and '* they testified that she had spoken 
" in seventy-two different tongues." Without wishing to 
disparage the linguistic powers of the English clergy of a 
hundred years ago, it may be remarked that an average of 
eighteen languages is rather too liberal an allowance for four 
people. The mob, we are further told, took Ann and three 
of her followers into a valley outside the town, with the 
intention of stoning them to death ; they threw the stones, 
but did not succeed in hitting the " fair saint," and fell to 
quarrelling amongst themselves, so she escaped. According 
to Dr. Dwight she claimed the title of Ann the Word. 
He adds, that she was confined in a madhouse. The Shaker 
biography represents her as having been a cook at the 
Manchester Infirmary, and as this was at that time also a 
Lunatic Hospital, both statements may be correct. '* For 
** two years previous to their leaving England, persecution 
** entirely ceased," says Elder Evans. We have seen that 
they were in trouble in July, 1773, and "on the 19th of May, 
" 1774, Mother Ann, Abraham Stanley (her husband), 
** William Lee, James Whittaker, John Hocknell, Richard 
" Hocknell, James Shepherd [perhaps the witness of the 
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marriage], Mary Partingtoii,vand Nancy Lee, etnbarked for 

America." The captain was annoyed at their queer religious 
exercises and threatened to throw some of them overboard, 
but a storm springing up, the Shakers assured the seamen 
that they would not be wrecked although the ship had sprung 
a leak. They landed at New York, August 6th, 1774. 
The departure of the young prophetess led to the collapse of 
the Shakers in Manchester. James and Jane Wardley left 
the house of their benefactor Townley, and soon found a 
resting place in the almshouse, where they died ; and the 
other members of the society ** who remained in England, 
" being without lead, or protection, generally lost their power, 
** and fell into the common course and practice of the world."* 

The object of this Shaker emigration is by no means clear. 
They did not at once form themselves into a colony, but 
divided in search of employment. Abraham Stanley not 
being a convert to the celibate creed, soon "married" another 
woman. It is grievous to learn that Abraham never was 
accounted entirely orthodox. His was a very difficult part to 
play. The husband of a celibate prophetess would need more 
discretion than one could expect from a blacksmith who 
could not write his own name. He must have had some 
faith in her, or would scarcely have crossed the water along 
with her other disciples. He appears to have maintained an 
outward conformity to the new faith, and the final cause of 
his backsliding was a severe sickness, which he suffered in 
1775. Through this illness, we are told, Mother Ann nursed 
him with every possible care. Whilst convalescent, and 
before strong enough to return to work, he began to frequent 
public houses, and there made shipwreck of his faith, in the 
manner already indicated.! 

Shortly after Mother Ann removed to Albany, and thence 

* Tettinumy, p. 621. f Ibid,, p. 624. 
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to the place then called Neuskenna,* but now koown as 
Watervliet. Here the scattered believers united, and a 
*' religious revival " having commenced at Lebanon, N.Y., 
in 1780, the Shakers increased in number, but were greatly 
persecuted on account of their testimony against war and 
oath-taking. A number of them, including Mother Ann, 
were arrested at Albany. They would not take the .oath, 
because " the Spirit of Christ, which they had within them, 
'^ both disposed and enabled them to keep every just law, 
" without any external obligation."t Their imprisonment 
was not of a very harsh nature, for their disciples were 
allowed access to them, and also permitted to minister " freely 
** to their necessities." Through the prison gratings the 
captive prophets sometimes preached to listening crowds. 
The problem of disposing of their prisoners seems to have 
puzzled those who had placed them in jail. Mother Ann 
and Mary Partington were separated from the rest, and con- 
veyed to the prison at Poughkeepsie. It is said, by Shaker 
writers, that the intention was to place her on board a vessel 
which was loading with supplies for the British army, then at 
New York. This is to say at least very improbable.J 

At last the treatment of these strange people was reported 
to the governor, George Clinton, and as there seemed to be 
no probability that the strong argument of a prison house 
would overcome their repugnance to bearing arms and taking 
oaths, he ordered the release of all those who were in bonds 
at Albany. Upon their release, about the 20th of December, 
they represented to him the case of Mother Ann, whose 
freedom took place about the end of the year. Their general 
opposition was mistaken for a special aversion to the war of 
the revolution, and their refusal to take oaths was construed 

* This spot they are said to haye selected by the advice of some Quakers in 
New York, to whom they applied for counsel. — Brotcn^ p. 315. 

f Testimony, p. 625. \ Ibid., p. 626. 
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into a feeling in favour of the British arms ; so that the 
alleged motive for their imprisonment at Albany was that of 
high treason in communicating with the British lines. There 
was no evidence in support of this charge, and hence her 
release by Governor Clinton.* Twenty years after this event 
the Governor visited the settlement at New Lebanon, and 
expressed to the believers there his satisfaction at having 
released their spiritual Mother from durance vile.f 

In 1781, Mother Ann and the elders went forth upon a 
missionary tour, visiting the believers wherever they were 
known, and preaching their peculiar doctrines wherever an 
opportunity occurred. They gained a number of converts at 
Harvard, Massachusetts, amongst the *' Shadrach Irelands," 
so named from Shadrach Ireland, their leader. These re- 
nounced their wives ; but as soon as they became perfectly 
free from sin, they might " marry spiritual wives, from whom 
'* were to proceed holy children, which were to constitute the 
" New Jerusalem or Millenium." He had put away his own 
and taken a spiritual wife. He said he should not die ; or if 
he did, he ivould rise again on the third day. He did die, but 
he did not rise again on the third day. '' In these journeys/' 
says the Shaker Testimony, " they were much persecuted and 
" abused by the wicked opposers of the truth," being some- 
times whipped out of the towns. 

What the world thought of this mission will be seen from 
the statements made to Dr. Dwight : — "In this excursion, 
** she is said to have collected from her followers all their 
** plate, ear-rings, and other ornaments which were formed of 
" silver, gold, or gems." Dr. Dwight further says : " This 
" woman has laboured under very serious imputations. In a 
"book, published by Mr. Rathbone, he mentions that he 

found her, and one of these elders in very suspicious 

* Drake's American Biog.^ Art. Lxe. f Testimony, ^y. 626. 
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** circumstances. She professed that she was inspired ; that 
" she carried on a continual intercourse with the invisible 
worlds and talked familiarly with angels. She predicted in 
the boldest terms, that the world would be destroyed at a 
" given time: if I remember right, the year 1783. During 
*' the interval between the prophecy and its expected fulfilment, 
" she directed them to cease from their common occupations. 
" The direction was implicitly obeyed. As the earth, however, 
" presented no appearance of dissolution, and the skies no 
" signs of a conflagration, it was discovered that the prophecy 
" had been miscalculated ; and her followers were ordered 
" again to their employments. From that period they have 
" been eminently industrious." 

Thomas Brown, who had been a member of their society, 
accuses Ann Lee of being peevish, and repeatedly getting 
intoxicated ; and brings the latter charge also against her 
brother William. He says, that before 1793, " the men and 
" women, on a variety of occasions, danced naked ; " and that 
twice, at least, Mother Ann, her brother, and James Whittaker* 
indulged in a free fight. It would be unfair to accept all 
the scandal which Brown chronicles. After repeated denials, 
however, he obtained an acknowledgment that naked dancing 
had been formerly practised.^ Flagellation was practised by 
the Shaker converts. A man whose daughter had thus been 
scourged, prosecuted the elder who had inflicted the punish- 
ment. Her sister was summoned as a witness. '' She went 
" to Whittaker, and asked him what she should say." He 
answered—" Speak the truth, and spare the truth ; and take 
'' care not to bring the gospel into disrepute." Accordingly 
she testified that her sister was not naked. She was justified 
in giving this testimony, because her sister had a fillet on 
her hair. 

* pp. 44, 173, 289. 
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Soon after the return from their joumeyings in the eastern 
states, the little community lost one of its lights. We have 
seen that Mother Ann's husband refused to bear the Shaker 
cross, but ber brother, William Lee, was a firm belieyer in his 
sister's mission. We are told that he was a gay young man, 
who had been an ** oflBcer " in the Oxford Blues. He carried 
to the grave the scars of wounds received in defending her, 
and in some respects resembled her, especially in having 
" visions." Like many other of the Lancashire artizans he 
had a good voice, which would be of service amongst those 
who " praise the Lord with dance and song." He died July 
2 1 st, 1 784, aged forty-four years. Brown thus describes him 
(p. 823) — Elder William Lee seldom travelled to gain prose- 
lytes, being severe in his temper and harsh in his manners ; 
bis preaching was not fraught with that mildness and urbanity, 
which is necessary to draw the attention and win the affection 
of the hearers, and render a man beloved. It once happened, 
as he was speaking to a public congregation, one of the 
spectators, a young man, behaved with levity and disrespect ; 
upon this, Lee took him by the throat and shook him, saying, 
" when I was in England, I was sergeant in the king s life- 
" guard, and could then use my fists ; but now, since I have 
'* received the gospel, I must patiently bear all abuse, and 
'' suffer my shins to be kicked by every little boy ; but I will 
" have you know that the power of God will defend our 
" cause." 

Her followers had proclaimed Mother Ann immortal, but 
to her also came the grim king. She died at Watervliet, on 
the 8th day of Sept., 1784, aged forty-eight years and six 
months. Whatever we may think of her peculiar religious 
theories, she certainly seems to have inculcated industry and 
benevolence by shrewd maxims, which were, however, little 
more than platitudes. Her piety, as shewn in the Shaker 
book, seems to have been eminently practical. " To a sister 
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" bhe said, ' Be faithAil to keep the Gospel ; be neat and 
'* industrious ; keep your family's clothes clean and decent/' 
&c. Further, '' Little children are innocent, and they should 
*• never he brought out of it. If brought up in simplicity 
" they would receive good as easy as evil. Never speak to 
'' them in a passion ; it will put devils into them. . . Do 
" all your work as though you had a thousand years to live, 
" and as though you were going to die to-morrow." 

On the death of Mother Ann the leadership devolved upon 
James Whittaker, who **was freely acknowledged by the 
** whole society as their elder." Whittaker was born at 
Oldham, Feb. 28lh, 1751, and is thought to have been a 
relative of Ann Lee, as his own mother bore the same name. 
His parents were members of the Shaker society under Jane 
and James Wardley, and he was brought up under the care of 
Mother Ann, and was the one who is said to have succoured 
her when in prison, in the manner already described. Father 
James, as he was styled, died at the early age of thirty-seven. 

In 1786, Ann Lee, the niece of the foundress, abandoned 
the celibate order to marry Bichard Hocknell, probably a 
son of John Hocknell, one of the original emigrant band. 
Partington also left the society, but was helped by it in his 
declining years, notwithstanding this backsliding. 

Mother Ann prophesied that James Whittaker would suc- 
ceed her in the ministry, but this seems hardly to have 
been the case. Father James no doubt influenced the society, 
but it was an American convert, Joseph Meacham, who became 
its leader, and organized it on that basis of community of 
labour and property which now forms its most distinguishing 
feature. " His gift of Divine revelation was deeper than that 
" of any other person, excepting Mother Ann." It was he 
who introduced the greater part of the '^ spiritualist " portion 
of the Shaker creed and doctrine. Meacham was succeeded 
by a female, Lucy Wright, but we need not farther follow the 
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history of thd seot. Its interest for us centres in its English 
origin. 

In the New England travels of the celebrated Dr. Dwight, 
he gives an account of a visits made in 1799^ to the Shaker 
colony at New Lebanon : — " It consists," he says, " of a 
" small number of houses, moderately well-built, and kept, 
" both within and without doors, in a manner very creditable 
'' to the occupants. Everything about them was clean and 
" tidy. Their church, a plain, but neat building, had a 
" courtyard belonging to it, which was a remarkably * smooth 

* shaven green/ Two paths led to it from a neighbouring 

house, both paved with marble slabs. By these, I was 
''informed, the men enter one end of the church, and the 
" women the other." 

Their claims to miraculous powers he justly ridicules. 
They told him that they had restored the broken limb of a 
youth who then lived at Enfield, but, on enquiry, he found 
that the use of the limb was lost and the patient's health 
ruined. The Shaker Testimony contains several cases in 
which believers had received " a gift of healing."* It is not 
necessary to detail these cases. They are not of great 
importance, and if we consider the curative powers of the 
imagination when under the influence of superstitious excite- 
ment, it will be possible to account for at least some of them 
without accusing the elders of the church of intentional 
deception. 

On being present at one of their meetings for worship. 
Dr. Dwight was told that both words and tune were inspired. 
The tune was Nancy Dawson ; and the soun^^ '' which they 
'* made, and which they called language could not be words, 
'' because they were not articulated. One of the women 
'' replied, * How dost thee know but that we speak the 

*5«e pp. 414-426. 
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'''Hotmatot language? The language of the Hotmatots is 
" ' said to be made up of such words/ " He challenged them 
to speak in Greek, Latin, or French, bnt they prudently kept 
silent. 

Brown speaks thus on this topic — '* Respecting such as 
'* speak in an unknown tongue, they have strong faith 
" in this gift ; and think a person greatly favoured who 
" has the gift of tongues ; and at certain times, when the 
'' mind is overloaded with a fiery, strong zeal, it must have 
" vent some way or other ; their faith, or belief at the time 
" being in this gift, and a will strikes the mind according to 
*' their faith ; and then such break out in a fiery, energetick 
'* manner, and speak they know not what, as I have done 
'* several times. Fart of what I spake at one time, was — 
^' ' Liero devo jirankemango, ad fileabano, durem subramo, 
" * deviranto diacerimango, Jaffa vah pe cu evanegalio ; de vom 
grom seb crinom, as vare cremo domo.' When a person 

runs on in this manner of speaking for any length of time, 
'' I now thought it probable that he would strike into different 
" languages, and give some words in each their right pro- 
'* nounciation : as I have heard some men of learning, who 
" have been present, say, a few words were Hebrew, three or 
'* four of Greek, and a few Latin."* 

From 1785 until the close of the century, Shakerism exerted 
very little propagandist influence; but in 1801 came the 
Kentucky Revival, by which the infant church was consider- 
ably enlarged. Since then its progress has steadily, if slowly, 
increased, and at the present time is an object of great 
curiosity to outsiders. 

The census of the United States supplies some meagre 
details respecting the Church organization of the Shakers. 
In 1850 there were eleven churches, capable of accommodating 

• p. 297. 
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5,160 persoDs, and owniDg $89,500 of property. In 1860 
there were twelve churches, which would hold 5,200 persons ; 
the property of the church was $41,000. In 1870 there were 
eighteen distinct Shaker organizations, possessing eighteen 
church edifices, capable of seating 8,850 persons ; the wealth 
of the church was $86,900. These Shaker communities are 
found in Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Yoric, New Hampshire, and Ohio. 

The most important of the Shaker villages is that at New 
Lebanon. A few passages, condensed from the account of a 
visit to this place, which appeared in the Oraphic of May 7th, 
1870, may be permitted : — 

It is a great mistake to suppose that, like Romish monks and nuns, 
they shut themselves completely out of the world, and are unwilling 
that " publicans and sinners " should penetrate to their retreats and 
observe their manner of life. No people, as we can personally testify, 
are more hospitable, or welcome outsiders with greater apparent pleasure. 
They will readily show you over their establishments ; they will freely 
explain to you their rules and regulations, taking care to point out the 
reasons for them ; and they will even admit you to their meetings and 
religious ceremonies. Of course the man of the world is inclined to 
ridicule the grotesque postures and movements which he sees in their 
chapels ; but there is something so quaint, simple, and sincere in their 
devotions, that even if a sense of their propriety did not check the smile 
or sneer, a sense of respect for their earnestness would. At Mount 
Lebanon there are three separate societies within sight of each other : 
these art called the " North Family," " Church FamOy," and •• Second 
" Family." The word " family " betrays the chief social characteristic 
of the sect. Fancy a hundred men and women living together, enjoying 
all things, from the acres of the mutual estate, to the hats, thimbles, 
and books, in common ; no one person owning a tittle of property 
himself, for hie own particular use and enjoyment; each labouring 
for all the others, and for the common weal ; working and taking 
pleasure in common, confessing to each other, worshipping together ! 
Neither do the Shakers marry, nor are they given in marriage. They 
live a strictly celibate life. We are told of husbands and wives who 
have been converted to Sbakerism, who have lived for years in close 

F2 
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married communiou, and who, Laving entered the fold of " Believers/' 
separate their hond, live apart each in the quarter of his or her sex, 
and, seeing each other every day, can only meet and converse as all the 
other brethren and sisters do. 

Shakers are fully aware of their lowly commencement. 
" The first in America who received the testimony of the 
'* Gospel were satisfied that it was the truth of God against 
" all sin, and that in faithful obedience thereunto, they should 
*' find that salvation and deliverance from the power of sin 
** for which they sincerely panted. And being made partakers 
" of the glorious liberty of the sons of God, it was a matter 
" of no importance with them from whence the means of their 
'' deliverance came, whether from a stable in Bethlehem or 
" from Toad Lane in Manchester."* 

From this humble origin has sprung one of the most 
interesting and peculiar of the phenomena of the New World. 
"By their works ye shall know them." The testimony of 
travellers is very strongly in favour of the Shakers. They 
are known as an honest and industrious people throughout 
the States. With an entire absence of those compelling 
forces which ensure a modicum of work and order in the 
outside world, the " Believers " have greatly surpassed in 
peace and industry those of the outside world. " Order, 
*' temperance, frugality, worship — these," says Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, " are the Shaker things which strike upon your senses 
" first ; the peace and innocence of Eden, when contrasted 
" with the wrack and riot of New York." They are capital 
agriculturalists, and have a reputation for thoroughness in all 
their industrial occupations. £very man has a trade ; every 
man and woman works with his hands for the good of the 
community. 

The doctrine of celibacy has already been mentioned. 
Elder Frederick, according to Mr. Dixon's report, says that 

* Testimony, p. 609. 
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" they do not hold that a celibate life is right in every place 
" and in every society at all times ; and they consider that 
" for a male and female priesthood, such as they hold them- 
" selves to be, as respects the world, this temptation is to 
" be put away/** This is scarcely historically orthodox, 
or why should Ann liee have raised her voice against the 
sexual law in the streets of Manchester ? The Shakers, like 
the Quakers, have toned down. To-day they seek no converts, 
but wait for the Spirit of God to bring people into their fold. 
They are not the fiery missioners of a century ago. They 
look now for increase to those cycles of religious enthusiasm 
which sweep over some portions of English and American 
society from time to time, and are known as revivals. 

Their communistic views have also been named. Proba- 
tioners are allowed to retain their private possessions, but 
the Covenanters have all things in common. 

As might have been expected from their history, they firmly 
believe in the possibility of intercourse with the world of 
spirits. For them there is no death. The departed surround 
them in every action of life. They are living in resurrection 
order, the seen and the unseen in daily communion. Ann 
Lee is not dead, she has merely withdrawn behind a veil, and 
her followers can speak with her as when she inhabited a 
tabernacle of fiesh. 

There is a charm about these mysterious people, offspring 
though they are of ignorance, credulity, and enthusiasm. They 
have impressed many minds by their passionless existence, 
their abstinence and industry, and by their claims of being 
able to pierce that darkness which hides us from the loved 
and lost. 

These feelings have been well expressed in some lines which 
appeared in the Knickerbocker years ago, and were suggested 

V 

• New America, p. 802, 
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to their writer, Charlotte GushmaDy by a visit to the settlement 
near Albany : — 

MyskkioQB wotshippen I 
Aro you indeed the thingB you seem to be, 
Of earth— yet of its iron inflaence free— 

From all that stirs 
Our being's pnlse, and giyes to fleeting life 
What well the Hon has termed ** the rapture of the strife ?" 

Are the gay visions gone, 
Those day-dreams of the mind, by feite there flong, 
And the fidr hopes to which the sonl once clung, 

And battled on ; 
Have ye outUyed them ?---all that mnst have sprang 
And qnicken'd into life, when ye were young ? 

Does memory never roam 
To ties that, grown with years, ye idly sever. 
To the old haunts that ye have left for ever-* 

Your early homes ? 
Tour ancient creed, once £dth's sustaining lever. 
The love who erst prayed with yon — now may never f 

Has not ambition's pean 
Some power within your heazis to wake anew 
To deftds of higher emprise — ^worthier you, 

Te monkish men. 
Than may be reaped from fields ? Do ye not me 
The drone-like course of life ye now pursue ? 

The camp— the council — all 
That woos the soldier to the field of fiune— 
That gives the sage his meed — the bard his name' 

And coronal — 
Bidding a people's voice their praise proclaim ; 
Can ye forego the strife, nor own your shame 7 

Have ye forgot your youth, 
When expectation soared on pinions high. 
And hope shone out on boyhood's cloudless sky. 

Seeming all truth — 
When all looked fiur to fancy's ardent eye. 
And pleasure wore an air of sorcery ? 

You, too 1 What early blight 
Has withered your fond hopes, that ye thus stand 
A group of sisters, 'mon^ this monkish band f 

Ye creatures bright 1 
Has sorrow scored your brows with demon hand, 
Or o'er your hopes passed treachery's burning brand ? 

Ye would have graced right well 
The bridal scene, the banquet, or the bowers 
Where mirth and reveliy usurp the hours ~- 

Where, like a spell, 
Beauty is sovereign — where man owns its powers, 
And woman's tread is o'er a path of flowers. 

Yet seem ye not as those 
Within whose bosoms memories vigils keep : 
Beneath your drooping lids no passions sleep ; 

And your psle brows 
Bear not the traceiy of emotion deep — 
Ye seem too cold and passionless to weep ! 
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SHAKER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The following works, with others, have heen examined in the prepara- 
tion of this notice : — 

An Account of the people called Shakers : their Faith, Doctrines, and Practise 
exemplified in the life, conversations, and experience of the anthor, daring the 
time he belonged to the society, to which is affixed a history of their rise and 
progress to the present day. By Thomas Brown, of Cornwall, Orange County, 
State of New York. *' Prove all things, hold fast to that which is good.'* — Apostle 
PatU. ** An historian should not dare to tell a falsehood or leave a truth un- 
told."— (7tc«ro. Troy : Printed by Parker and Bliss. Sold at the Troy Book 
Store ; by Websters and Skinners, Albany ; and S. Wood, New York, 1812. 12mo . 

New America. By William Hepworth Dixon. Eighth edition. Lond. 1869. 
Pp. xii, 448. 8vo. 

Travels in New England and New York. By Timothy Dwight, S.T.D., LL.D., 
late President of Yale College. In four volumes. New Haven, 1822. 8vo. 
(See vol. iii, pp. 149—169.) 

Tests of Divine Inspiration ; or the Budimental Principles by which True 
and False Revelation in all Eras of the World can be unerringly discriminated. 
" The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy."— Rev. xix, 10. By F. W. 
Evans. New Labanon : published by the United Society caUed Shakers. 1858. 
8vo. Pp. 127. 

[Note. — Offered to the public as an explanation of the great enigma and 
paradox of the age — spiritual manifestations ; and also as a solution of 
what has often, and not inappropriately, been designated the " great prob- 
'* lem of the age," — a social organization that shall secure not merely 
*' the greatest good to the greatest number," but also " the greatest good 
" to the whole number of its members."] 

Third Edition. Shakers' Compendium of the Origin, History, Principles, 
Rules and Regulations, Government and Doctrines of the United Society of 
Believers in Christ's Seoond Appearing : with Biographies of Ann Lee, William 
Lee, Jas. Whittaker, J. Hoclmell, J. Meacham, and Lucy Wright. By F. W. 
Evans. *' my soul, swallow down understanding, and devour wisdom ; for 
thou hast only time to live." — Esdras, New Lebanon, N. Y. : Auchampaugh 
Brothers. 1859. 12mo. 

Autobiography of a Shaker, and Revelation of the Apocalypse, with an 
Appendix. ** The Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God." 
Inquirers and Booksellers may apply to, or address, F. W. Evans, Mt. Lebanon, 
Col. Co , N. Y. June, 1869. 8vo. Pp. 162. 

Religious Communism. A Lecture by F. W. Evans (Shakers) of Mount 
Lebanon, Columbia Co., New York, U.S.A., delivered in St. George's Hallj 
London, Sunday Evening, August 6th, 1871 ; with Introductory Remarks by 
the Chairman of the Meeting, Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Also some Account of the 
Extent of the Shaker Communities, and a Narrative of the Visit of Elder 
Evans to England. An Abstract of a Lecture by tbe Rev. J. M. Peebles, and 
his testimony in regard to the Shakers. London. 8vo. Pp. 82. 
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The Kentucky ReiiTal, or a Short History of the late eztraordinai^ oatponring 
of the Spirit of God, in the Western States of America. With a brief account 
of the entrance and progress of what the world call Shakerism, among the 
subjects of the late Revival in Ohio and Kentucky. By Blchard MoNemar. * * 
Cincinnati, printed : Albany, re-printed by E. and E. Hosford. 1808. 12mo. 
Pp. 119. 

Report of the Examination of the Shakers of Canterbury and Enfield before 
the New-Hampshire Legislature, at the November Session, 1848 ; including 
the Testimony at length ; several extracts from Shaker publications ; the Bill 
which passed the House of Representatives ; the Proceedings in the Pillow case ; 
together with the Letter of James W. 'Spinney. From Notes taken at the 
Examination. Concord, N. H. : printed by Ervin B. Tripp . . . Main Street. 
1849. 8vo. Pp. 100. 

[Note. — This book contains some revelations as to the harsh discipline of 
the children adopted by the Shakers. A boy said to have been beaten to 
death ; women laid upon their backs on the floor in the public meetings, 
and others would walk over them. (P. 17.) One witness said, *'I have 
*' never seem so much contention and quarrelling, and hard feeling, in an 
'* equal number of the world^s people as I have seen there/* (P. 18.) 

The following was one of their popular hymn-songs : — 

Of all my relations that ever I see 
My own fleshy kindred are fariherest from me : 
How ugly they look ; how distant they feel ; 
To hate Uiem — despise them — increases my seal. 
How ugly they look. Sec] 

Testimony of Christ's Second Appearing, exemplified by the principles and 
practice of the true Church of Christ. History of the progressive work of God, 
extending from the Creation of Man to the " Harvest," comprising the four 
great dispensations now consummating in the Millennial Church. Published by 
the United Society called Shakers. Fourth Edition. Albany, 185C. 8vo. 
Pp. xxiv, 682. 

A Return of Departed Spirits of the highest characters of distinction, as well 
as the indiscriminate of all nations, into the bodies of the *' Shakers," or 
'^ United Society of Believers in the Second Advent of the Messiah." By an 
Associate of said Society. *' Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, both 
" when we wake and when we sleep." Philadelphia : published by J. B. Colon, 
203i, Chestnut Street. 1843. 8vo. Entered for copyright by L. G. Thomas. 

[Note. — The return of departed spirits is spoken of in 1843 as being 
"more recently" introduced than the gifts of prophecy. '* Disembodied 
" spirits began to take possession of the bodies of the brethren and sisters ; 
*' and thus, by using them as instruments, made themselves known by 
** speaking through Uie individuals whom they had got into ; after which 
" they were welcomed to Zion to hear the true Gospel of Christ." Amongst 
those visitants are named Geo. Washington, William Penn (much admired 
by Uie believers, who style him " Father Penn"), Napoleon, Girard, Mahomet, 
Pope Pius (which? — he had come piping hot from hell, but said it was not 
a material fire) and several otlier popes ; all of them acknowledged the 
committal of much crime in their public and private relations, but haWng 
repented of it, they had been gathered amongst the faithful. Saint 
Patrick, Samson, Uie passengers of the lost steam-ship *' President," 
** whose fate has hitherto been unknown," arrived at Watervliet early in 
March, 1843, and many others, including a crowd of " indiscriminate charac- 
ters of different nations."] 
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A Bevelatiott of the Extraordinary Visitation of Departed Sisters of distin- 
gnished men and women of all nations, and their manifestation through living 
bodies of the Shakers. By a gnest of the " Oommonity** near Waterrliet, N.Y. 
Philadelphia : published by L. G. Thomas, No. 27, Sansom Street. 1869. 8to. 

[Note. — In this we have a narrative of the spirit of a deceased sister stand- 
ing beside its own body, and discoursing through a living sister.] 

The Youth's Guide in Zion, and Holy Mother's Promises. Given by inspi- 
ration at New Lebanon, N.Y., January 5th, 1842. 

[Note. — From the above title it will be seen that Ann Lee was an after-death 
authoress. In this occurs the following poem (?) : — 

God is with me, and I'm witl; God, 

And ever was and e'er will be ; 
We have all power to use the rod, 

To rend the earth and spill the flea. 
All heaven is at our command : 

We speak thereto, it doth obey ; 
And what is earth beneath oar liand ? 

It is bat one light ball of clay. 

Now think of this, ye helpless worms ! 

Ye little specks of mortal clay ! 
Since at oar word all heaven tarns, 

Dare ye presume to disobey ? 
Dare ye presume to scofi' at uod ? 

And mock and scorn hid holy power ? 
Beware, I say, lest with his rod 

He smite your souls in that same hour. 

O little children, could you know 

The call of mercy an to you, 
You'd sacrifice all things below, 

And cast off nature clear from you. 
The world with its alluring charms 

Of pleasure, false and rain df light, 
Its riches, husbands, wives, and farms, 

Would be disgusting in your sight.j 

A Brief Sketch of the Religious Society of People called Shakers. Communi- 
cated to Mr. [Robert] Owen, by Mr. W. S. Warder of Philadelphia, one of the 
Society of Friends. London. 1818. 8vo. Pj>. 16. 
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APPENDIX B. 



THE SHAKERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 

The resemblance between the " Christian Communists " of the New 
Forest and the American Shakers is too striking to be passed over. 
The public were startled, in 1874, to learn that a band of enthusiasts 
were eudeavouriug to work out the problem of communistic association. 
It is a curious circumstance that the most successful attempts to realise 
the socialist formula, *' from each one according to his capacities, to 
" each one according to his needs," have been inspired and moulded by 
religious sentiment. Of this the New Forest settlement is another 
example. 

The first notice of it appears to have been given by a contributor 
to the Manchester Quardian^ (August 21st, 1874,) who spent three 
days with them, and speaks in high terms of their industry and 
earnestness. They were then living on thirty-one acres of land, bought 
for them by one of their members, into possession of which they 
entered early in ■ 187.3. The fourteen original settlers had Increased 
to one hundred and thirty men, women, and children. They lived 
apparently upon the produce of the farm, and the goodwill offerings of 
disciples still in the world. The men had not adopted any peculiar 
costume, but the women wore "a plain bodice, short skirt, and 
'* trowsers." The usual feminine ornaments — earrings and so forth — were 
discarded. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, were amongst them 
regulated by Obedience. The foundress of the little society was Mrs. 
M. A. Girling, who was at once prophetess and ruler. The " Mother" 
assigned to each brother or sister his task. " Here are no ' agitations' 
'* and no ' isms *; here is no money, no buying, no selling; here are no 
" poor, no rich, none indolent, none overtasked. There is no sickness, 
" and the brethren believe there will be no death if they ' live the life 
"* of faith until the Lord shall come.'" There is much virtue in an 
" if." At the end of the year the " Shakers " were turned out of this 
Paradise. The property appears to have been mortgaged, and as, 
according to one statement, the family had paid neither principal nor 
interest, and exhibited a supreme disdain for the remonstrances of the 
law, tliey were evicted under circumstances of extraordinary hardship. 
Their goods were removed into the fields and road. Their own account 
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is that they bad paid the greater part of the principal and the interest 
regularly until the previous half-year, when, owing to an illegal seizure, 
they had refused to make payment. Whatever may be the technical 
rights of the case, the Shakers did not avail themselves of the remedies 
which the law prescribes. No resistance was offered to the eviction, 
and the band of enthusiasts, which included about fifty children, were 
turned out into the rain and snow. The young ones were sheltered in 
the neighbouring cottages, but the adults passed the night in the road 
singing psalms. Whilst their goods and chattels were being tumbled 
out the Shakers were in the highest state of religious enthusiasm, 
dancing wildly, clapping their hands, and shouting. An attempt was 
made to have Mrs. Girling removed to a lunatic asylum, but this was 
unsuccessful. The Shakers were for some time sheltered in a barn 
belonging to the Hon. Auberon Herbert. He felt bound, however, to 
make public statements which appear to have been well founded, that, 
in the ecstasies, men and women danced naked. This was said by a 
renagade Shaker to have occurred repeatedly. 

They left the shelter of Mr. Herbert*s bam in February, 1875. From 
this date they may be styled the Tent Community, having ei-ected a 
large tent in which to dwell. To this a second one was added. Miss 
Wood, the original purchaser of the Lodge in the New Forest, was 
removed to a private lunatic asylum. Her forcible seizure again roused 
the excitement of the public, and led to a question in the House of 
Commons. Ultimately she appears to have been released, but to have 
remained in charge of her relatives. lu Juue they attempted to retake 
possession of the Lodge, but were promptly turned out of the grounds 
as trespassers. They are still living, after their fashion, in the tents at 
Hordle. Some offers of laud have been made to them, but having set 
their hearts upon the hopeless project of regaining the Lodge, these 
have been refused. 

The Shakers of the New Forest regard the New Testament as an 
absolute guide for life. They take, in their literal form, the denunciations 
of riches there to be found, and consider that the true disciples of this 
day, like those of the Apostolic age, have all things in common. To 
this they add a profession of celibacy and a belief in the speedy advent 
of the Messiah. Mother Girling claimed that it had been revealed to her 
that she should never die, but behold the second coming. In all these 
points their creed and that of the followers of Ann Lee are identical. 
So in the adoption of children and in the title of " Mother" given to their 
spiritual chieftainess. The same charges of indecent dancing have 
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been brought against each sect, and whatever may be thought about 
graver scandals this appears to have a basis of truth. \t does not 
appear, however, that 1^ rs. Girling claims to be anything more than a 
messenger sent to announce the advent of the Millennium, whilst the 
American Shakers regard their foundress as in some sort and degree a 
female Christ. The name ** Shaker '* has, in each case, been applied to 
and not selected by the members of the sect, and has arisen from the 
dancing which forms part of their religious exercises. When the " gift 
" of the spirit " is upon them they sometimes shake and tremble, and 
at others jump and whirl about in a manner so strange and furious as 
almost to beggar belief. This is an expression of religious emotion 
common to the enthusiasts of everv creed and every clime. 



A DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL 
OF ST. PETER, LIVERPOOL. 

By Edward Arthur Ueffer^ Architect, 

[BsAD Jam. 7th, 1875.] 



Often, on passing through Church Street, have I been 
struck T?ith the unsatisfactory appearance of the present 
Parish Church and graveyard. Unpleasant enough, at first 
sight, it does not improve on further acquaintance ; on the 
contrary, every succeeding alteration and improvement in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the church only renders the 
aspect of that building more uninviting. 

The centre of a busy and thriving town, like ours, should 
possess a worthier edifice than the eyesore — to speak plainly — 
at present monopolising one of the best and most important 
sites which we have for the display of a fine public building. 

Having, with considerable interest, watched the gradual 
change and development that has been going on in Church 
Street and its vicinity during the last ten or twelve years, 
1 think the time has arrived when serious attention should be 
turned to the church. These comprise the erection of Messrs. 
Elkington's, Jefiery's, Henderson's, and other premises on the 
North side, and the widening of the street on the South side, 
by taking a slip from the churchyard— the erection of Seels 
Buildings, CNeil's premises, and other improvements that 
might be mentioned. We should thus Relieve that portion of 
the important thoroughfare, in which it is situate, from the 
deplorable appearance it presents to the eye this day. 

If St. Peter's possessed any esthetic merit or archeeological 
interest, it would be a different matter. I, for one, would 
hesitate to touch a stone of a building having any such claims 
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to our consideration; but in this instance we need not be 
aAraid of interfering to bring about a better state of things, as 
our Parish Church has little, if any, feature of recom- 
mendation. It is neither ancient nor beautiful, and it has 
gradually come to be out of place and character with its 
position. 

To aggravate the deformity, the church is not parallel with 
the street— the axial line of the former being considerably 
deflected to the S.E. ; and this gives to the building a very 
awkward and moving appearance. There can be no doubt 
that the present church will, ere long, have to be taken 
down, and it may then be asked, to what use can the site be 
best put ? 

Now, I am strongly of opinion that a new church, situate 
in the centre of the town — of large and imposing dimensions, 
possessing grand rather than picturesque beauty — is what is 
much wanted in Liverpool; and taking all things relating 
thereto into consideration, I believe that it would be extremely 
difficult to find a better site for the erection of an edifice, such 
as I have sketched out, than that where the old church now 
stands. 

I am aware that others may hold a difierent opinion if 
the rebuilding comes to be decided on. It may be said that 
it is not large enough, and too confined by the business 
premises round about it ; but, on the other hand, there is one 
important advantage gained by the adoption of this site, viz. 
that there is no probability of any future alterations, which 
may be carried out around it, rendering it ineligible for 
the purpose under consideration. In all probability great 
alterations would follow the erection of a building such as 
I now propose. The neighbourhood would be improved and 
opened up in consequence ; whereas, if the new church were 
to be erected in another locality, where the present aspect of 
things relating to it appears favourable, it is not unlikely that, 
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at DO distant date, such chaoges in its vicinity (necessitated 
by circamstances,) would render that new site ineligible, or 
less suited to the purpose than this old one. 

It may be said by those who disapprove of this site that 
there is no direct West approach from the street. There 
can be no reasonable objection to it on that account; as there 
is no necessity, when rebuilding St. Peter's where I propose, 
to plan it in the form of a Latin cross, which suggests, if it 
does not absolutely require, an imposing elevation to the 
West. The Greek form is decidedly the best suited to the 
dimensions of the churchyard. The church can be erected 
on the old site for the accommodation of a large congregation 
of worshippers, leaving ample space unoccupied all round the 
building to enable us to have good views of it. But, besides 
the desirability of pulling down and rebuilding the Parish 
Church of St. Peter, there is a further consideration. When 
recently the proposal to make Liverpool the seat of a 
Bishopric had taken some definite shape, and the probability 
of our busy town being raised to the dignity and importance 
of a city became a subject of public interest, I was not 
disposed to alter my preconceived opinion respecting the 
suitableness of the site of the Church in posse, as being 
decidedly the best for the Cathedral in esse. 

The scheme that I have the honour to bring to your notice 
has been a pleasurable labour to me, extending over a con- 
siderable time. 

« 

Some years ago I sketched out a few ideas in pencil. In 
the early part of 1873 I prepared drawings to a small scale, 
and afterwards enlarged my designs to the scale of eight feet 
to the inch, developing my scheme as the drawings were 
brought to completion. 

After careful consideration, I decided to adopt the Greek 
form of cross for my plan— a dome being raised above the 
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interseotion of the arms, or choir, nave, and transepts. The 
dome to he the prominent feature of the composition. 

In the arrangement of the plan, and in the treatment of 
the elevations, I have studied the most important buildings of 
a like kind, to be found abroad and at home; proposing only 
to adopt the principles exemplified in those monuments for 
my purpose, and thus to produce a design differing in its 
internal and external features from those great works, as 
demanded by altered requirements and circumstances. 

The extreme dimensions of the present churchyard are 
280 feet inches from £. to W., and 210 feet 6 inches N. to 
S. ; the area being about 6,550 yards. 

I propose to erect my Cathedral in the exact centre of th^ 
graveyard, which would allow the present church to continue 
in use for Divine worship until the choir had been completed, 
after which the latter could be fitted up, and used during the 
time the works in connexion with the building of the remain- 
ing portions were in progress. Thus, the continuity of the 
services would be maintained. Some of the graves would 
require to be opened and the bodies removed, but, I appre- 
hend little if any objection to this being done, to make way 
for a new edifice worthy of the city. 

The extreme dimensions of the Cathedral Church, so 
designed, would be 244 feet by 176 feet. The diameter of 
the intersecting space, under the dome, is 76 feet; octagonal 
on plan from the floor to the pendentives of the dome, and 
circular above them. 

The four arms of the cross, viz.: — Choir, nave, and tran- 
septs are internally of similar dimensions in height and width, 
to present a unity of composition. The nave and choir, each 
terminates in a semicircular apsis, but they are dissimilar in 
design, the choir having detached columns, uniform with 
others, on the interior. The apsidal termination of the nave 
has no detached columns, but is reserved for mural mortuary 
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tablets. On the North and South sides of the nave are coves 
or recesses, intended to receive statuary, it being proposed to 
dedicate this portion of the Cathedral to the memory of a few 
of Liverpool's worthiest sons. 

The choir is raised four steps above the floor of the nave ; 
further East, four more steps lead to the communion rail and 
altar. The latter is raised upon three additional steps, 
giving the requisite dignity to the most important feature of 
the edifice. 

The stalls are arranged on both sides of the choir, within 
a recessed arcade, to throw them into relief. The organ is 
placed within a transept to the North ; the vestries occupying 
a corresponding position on the South side. 

The transepts afford the chief entrance to the interior 
of the cathedral. They are designed to be very imposing 
features. Four towers, each rising to a height of 106 feet, 
are intended to group with the dome or central feature. They 
contain o£Bces and staircases, leading to open galleries, sup- 
ported on columns, and higher still to the roof. The towers 
are designed to be somewhat similar in character to those at 
the West front of St. Paurs, London. 

The construction of the dome would be chiefly of wrought- 
iron ribs, resting upon a continuous bed-plate, and braced 
together at intervals. The lantern to be constructed in a like 
manner, i.e., the framing to be wrought-iron, cast-iron being 
used for some of the ornate portions. Between the inner and 
outer shell of the dome, stairs are provided to give access to 
the summit of the Cathedral. Not desiring to build up the 
dome to an unnecessary height, chiefly on account of the 
great expense that would be incurred, I have adopted an 
unusual method of lighting up the interior of this part. 

For the reason named, I have omitted the introduction of 
the tambour, which, in the chief examples of a like kind, are 
penetrated by window lights; and I have thought fit, instead, 
G 
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to place the windows on and through the dome at its hase. 
Between those sixteen 'windows, coupled columns are placed 
inside, wholly detached from the wall; they stand upon a 
projecting stylohate, that is continued round the entire 
circumference of the inner dome, forming a '* whispering 
gallery." This gallery is protected by ornamental ironwork, 
resting on cantilevers. The exterior of the dome would be 
covered with lead, having bold vertical roll mouldings, 
and cast-lead ornamentation in panels ranging between the 
windows. 



Perhaps I have presented you with a sufficiently lengthy 
account of my scheme without going any further — aided, as it 
is, by the plans, elevations, sections, and interior and exterior 
perspective views. I will, therefore, close my remarks with 
a schedule of the chief dimensions, and estimate of the cost 
of fully carrying out and completing the edifice as I have 
designed it. Before doing so, I desire to state that I have 
selected a style for the elevations that I believe to be the 
best suited to the purpose in every way, and, although at 
the present moment it finds little favour in England, I am 
bold enough to say, that what is generally known as Classic 
architecture, or Italian or French renaissance (call it what 
you may,) if care he taken to embody noble outlines with 
pure detail, is decidedly better suited to site and circumstance 
than the Gothic at present in vogue. I will go further, and 
say, that should the building of the Cathedral be postponed 
for a few more years, it is extremely doubtful if Gothic 
architecture would be adopted in preference to one based 
on the Classic or Trabeated style. 
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Measurements of the proposed Cathedral of 

St. Peter, Liverpool. 

Length from E. to W. (outside) 244 feet. 

Do. N. to S. do 176 „ 

Width of dome (outside) 94 

Do. (inside) 76 

Width of transepts across towers (outside) ... 62 

I/Cngth of nave (inside) 74 

Do. choir do 74 

Height of nave, choir, and transepts (inside)... 63 
Width of do. do. do. 34 „ 

Height from floor to whispering gallery 71 „ 

Do. do. to eye of dome 145 „ 

Do. do. to floor of gallery, round 

lantern 176 „ 

Total height from street level to summit of 

ball and cross 221 „ 

The twenty-eight marble columns that support 
the vaulting of nave, choir, and tran- 
septs, 22 feet in length, 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter. 
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Estimate of Cost. 

Foundations £12,500 

Main walls, faced with Portland stone 52,000 

Construction of and covering the dome 7,500 

Lantern, ball and cross 2,200 

Marble columns and pavement, inside 9,500 

Oak stalls 1,200 

Throne, pulpit, lectern and font 1,860 

Altar table and candelabra 500 

Statuary 5,800 

Stained and painted glass 1 1,500 

Balustrade and entrance steps 5,000 

Heating, lighting, and sundries 8,000 












































































Total £117,550 
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"n NOTE 



[The idea of a Cathedral is naturally associated with a town which i», 
or is likely to be, the seat of a Bishop ; hut it should not be forgotten 
that cathedrals were the mother churches of dioceses in the olden time, 
when the circumstances of parishes were very different from those of our 
time. An old cathedral, therefore, or even a parish church, built one or 
two centuries before the Reformation, had a much largei purpose to 
serve than either has at the present time ; and according to our modem 
ecclesiastical ideas and arrangements, however large and costly the erec- 
tion, it would probably not serve for more than a thousand worshippers. 
It is true that we have churches and " tabernacles,*' whose ordinary 
congregation is much greater than this, owing to temporary circum- 
stances usually connected with the minister ; but a cathedral is one of 
the last places to which we should look for a large congregation, unless 
under very special circumstances. 

Liverpool is certainly not celebrated for its ecclesiastical architecture ; 
but we have churches enough, and to spare, such as they are; and the 
steady diminution of population in the Parish of Liverpool will enable 
us, in the course of a few years, to dispense with several others. Why 
could not one of these be separated from parochial use, by having its 
nominal district attached to some neighbouring church, from which also 
the population has retired? Thus, the whole of the parishioners who 
are not connected with some of the district churches in Liverpool could 
worship in St. Nicholas's; leaving St. Peter's free, as a Pro-Cathedral, if 
such were thought desirable. Or, since nearlv the whole of the district 
was unwisely cut away from St. Philip's, to be added to the new and 
obscure church of St Columba, why could not the population of St. 
Luke's be given to St. Philip's, the former becoming the Pro-Cathedral 
for the Diocese of Liverpool ? Report says that it cost in all more than 
jS80,000, so that the Borough of Liverpool would not be offering to the 
Diocese that which cost it nothing. At the present price of labour and 
materials, it is doubtful whether its equal could be bad for Jg 120,000 ; 
but in any case such an erection would seem a wanton expenditure of 
money, when we know that in a few years we shall have oalf-a-dozen 
churches for sale and removal, in the lower and central parts of the 
town. Yet if it be regarded as necessary, or even desirable, to expend 
a large sum mainly for the glorification of the citizens of Liverpool, 
those who take the trouble, and go to the expense of endowing the new 
Bishopric, may fairly trust to the next generation to provide such a 
building. In the Church of England it is not unusual for one generation 
to make provision for all succeeding ones; but in a case of this kind, the 
large expenditure might fairly be distributed ; the most pressing matters 
taking precedence in time. 

These remarks, though suggested by the subject of the paper are 
independent of it ; and thev do not in any respect affect its importance, 
or the professional ability shown in Mr. Ueffer*s design. — H.] 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE MERSEY DISTRICT, 
AND LIVERPOOL NOTABILIA IN 1874- 

By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 
[Bbad 18th IUbcb, 1875.] 



Ancient Mining Implements at Liscard, {Vide Plate /.) 

Towards the end of January, some clay-outters were at work 
in a field belonging to Mr. Ridalgh, and lying to the south- 
ward of Rake Lane, liscard, when one of them encountered 
a stone, which he simply noticed as such at the time ; and it 
was not until returning to the place on the following morning, 
that it was seen to possess a very unnatural orifice and shape. 
Fortunately, it had chanced to remain uncovered on the heap 
of clay and was partially cleansed by a downfall of rain 
during the night. Evidently an old tool, manufactured ere 
iron had superseded stone, it was shown by the finders to 
their neighbours in Liscard, one of whom, James Corkhill, a 
plasterer, purchased it as a great curiosity, which must have 
been made before the flood, or it could never have gained 
such a position in the virgin-clay ! 

The implement may be best termed a Poleaxe, seeing that 
it admirably combines the uses of axe, adze, and hammer- 
head or mall. By measurement, it now is 7 inches long, by 
8 inches in width at the wider or axe edge, and 2^ inches at 
the obtuse or mall head, which is so slightly flattened as to 
appear nearly hemispherical. The orifice, at a first glance, 
would seem to be cylindrical, bat proves to be slightly splayed 
at either mouth, giving here a diameter of l^ inches, whilst 
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internally it is 1^ inches. The present weight of the ohject is 
Sj^ pounds, hut the sharpened end has evidently seen consider- 
ahle service, and adding losses from wear, fracture, and 
friction, one or two ounces may complement the original 
ponderosity. The exact place of its out-turn was a central 
part of the field named, lying about midway between Clifton 
Hall and the north end of Liscard village. Its depth below 
the surface of the ground, was 4^ feet, and in the solid and 
apparently untouched red marl, 2 feet. 

Owing to absence from home, through illness, we were 
unable to learn and examine the site, but the Rev. James 
North, of New Brighton, became greatly interested in the 
occurrence of so weighty a tool in this alluvial deposit, and 
on first visiting the place, detected in the undisturbed clay 
an unusual boulder, lying about a dozen feet from the position 
of the poleaxe, and a single foot nearer the surface. The 
upper portion of our pure boulder-clay rarely contains either 
boulders or smaller stones ; and justly regarding the presence 
of this as suspicious, and as an object which might possibly 
prove useful in determining the age of the neighbouring 
poleaxe's deposition, it was secured by Mr. North. We at 
once recognised this boulder as identical in form and quality 
of stone (whinstone) with several examples of hand-malls sent 
us from the ancient copper-ore workings in the Great Orme s 
Head, where their recurrence, we were assured, has by no 
means been unfrequent. Like these it has been carefully 
selected from the neighbouring sea-beach, and probably used 
without the intervention of any shaft or handle, in striking 
the strong chisels of stone or bronze, in mining operations ; 
the contused condition of the smaller end evidencing use by 
striking. Had the poleaxe occurred alone, opinions might 
have been divided as to its main use, for it would prove very 
applicable to the chase as also in savage warfare ; neverthe- 
less, we are best satisfied with the appropriation made. 
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The question of date of fabrication remains to be considered. 
From its excellent but simple contour, and the mouths of its 
perforated orifice being so remarkably slightly splayed, (for a 
genuinely ancient object,) we are inclined to refer its produc- 
tion to a period somewhat anterior to Rome's first acquaintance 
with Britain, — that era which, for want of a better designa- 
tion, has recently been termed late Celiic. Those well 
acquainted with iron implements, declare this tool to have 
been sharpened at the thin edge, during its later use at least, 
by iron, a fact confirming our opinion, especially when taken 
in connexion with the contiguity of the mining boulder-mall. 
Such strong articles would naturally continue in use in 
many out-of-the-way localities, long subsequently to the 
general introduction of iron implements by the Romans in 
the second century. We cannot attach much consequence to 
the depth at which these objects were found, feeling confident 
that, unless some extraneous substance had, purposely or by 
accident, been introduced, a hundredweight of the clay might 
have been removed and firmly replaced over a deposit, say of 
a thousand years ago, without any perceptible trace now 
remaining to attest the introduction. In many soils the 
experienced delver would detect intrusion upon a virgin 
stratum, but we strongly doubt it in such a case of intentional 
concealment. It is understood that these objects of great 
interest, and great rarity, in our neighbourhood, are likely to 
find a fitting resting-place in the Free Public Museum of 
Liverpool. 

To shew how deeply embedded in the ground some ancient 
tools have been found to lie, we subjoin an instance recorded 
by Baines, in his History of Lancashire,* but which occurring 
only as a foot note, has been generally overlooked ; and all 
the more willingly, as the deposit took place in part of our 
own district. 

* Vol. III., p. 648. 
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" On the 24th of July, 1822, a Whetstone, encased in wood 
" in a state of decay, was found by two colliers, about 30 
" i/ards below the surface, whilst they were sinking a coal-pit 
" two miles to the North of Newton-in-the- Willows. The 
" strata above it were a foot of brown soil, four feet red clay, 
" five feet red book-leaf marl, seventy-four feet toad-black 
'' marl, and six feet grey quicksand, in which the Whetstone 
was found, being part of a large bed of sand, 1 7 yards deep. 
All the gravel in the quicksand was mixed with round 
pieces of coal, and both the marl above the Whetstone, and 
the gravel below it, contained oyster and other sea shells. 
'* No other coal-pit had been sunk within 100 yards of this 
** place, nor is any stone of this kind found in the neigh- 
'' bourhood, and the probability is, that the Whetstone has 
'' remained in the quicksand as long as the sea shells, which 
" were found above and below it. This relic of other times 
is in the possession of the Bev. Peter Leigh, Incumbent of 
the Parochial Chapel of Newton, to whom we are indebted 
'' for the communication of these interesting facts. Upwards 
" of a century before, a Whetstone was discovered in a morass, 
some distance from Martin Mere, and with it an instrument 
of mixed metal, resembling in form the Roman Securis, or 
'* Sacrificing Axe." The Rev. Canon Greenwell has found 
several large and ancient Whetstones in East Yorkshire Tumuli, 
and an example from the same district will be found in the 
Mayer Collection. 

Anglo Saxon and Mediaval Sculptures at Neston. 

One of our best English Antiquaries asserts, that scarcely 
a single Mediaeval Church in this country undergoes the pro- 
cess of restoration without some traces of an earlier — i.e., 
Anglo-Saxon — foundation being discovered. Our recent 
local experiences confirm the dictum ; instance Gr^ppenhall, 
Roby and West Eirby, not to mention the long-acknowledged 
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Saxon Font of Kirby, near Simonswood. We have now to 
add Nefton to the list, not forgetting that Mr. Mayer, in 
his well-illustrated paper in Vol. VI of our Transactions, 
furnishes us with abundant proof of Saxon sculpture still 
existing in the old church at Shotwick. It seems probable, 
indeed, that the whole range of village churches, skirting the 
shore of Wirral, from Wallasey and Bidstone round to Chester, 
has been based upon sites selected at a very early period for 
those of christian temples. 

At Neston, the parish church, dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Helen, is, with the exception of the tower, in process of 
re- construction, under the able supervision of Mr James F. 
Doyle, the Architect, of Harrington-street, in this town. The 
excavations made, brought to light a number of sculptured 
fragments ; we greatly regret their imperfect state, but they 
are, one and all, curious and interesting. Commencing with 
the earlier pieces we find — 

A. — Portion of the shaft of a cross, three feet ten by one and 
a half feet wide, bearing a large interlaced knot, coarsely 
graven upon a block of hard stone, of light colour, thus 
offering a contrast to its fellows, wliich are of the local 
sandstone. The border is plainly corded, like the in- 
teresting example found at West Eirby.^ 
B 1. — A second portion of the shaft of a cross, but of finer 
work — 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. Upon one side appears 
a quaint female saint (?) holding in the uplifted right 
hand a cup or chalice, whilst the left one, dependent, 
grasps a forceps, or other two-pronged instrument. 
Reverse — interlaced work in double cord, and in excel- 
lent relief, being apparently as sharp as when freshly 
tooled. The lateral loops of this knot are more angular 
than usual for its class of work. Border, a rectangular 
fret, copied from Boman work. 

* TransactioiiB N.S. XI, p. 2S, Plate I. 
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B 2. — Top of the shaft of a cross, with portion (or lower are) 
of its circular head, eight ioches high. It is carved with 
a group of two figures, a couple of boys wrestling, as it 
seems to us. The border here is corded on the right 
and left, but the arc, or curved side above, bears the 
oblong fret; a pretty border on Greek and Boman 
pavements, and a simple variety of the Greek meandros, 
which, very remarkably, is always accompanied by Runes, 
in the Isle of Man ; and it may be useful to give the 
instances, which, possibly, might be supplemented by 
others with which we are unacquainted. Runes occur 
in this connection upon a cross at the church gates, 
Kirk Andreas ; on a fragment built into the wall 
of Eirk Michael churchyard; on a cross in Ballaugh 
churchyard ; and on the upper part of another preserved 
in the garden of the vicarage at Jurby.* We must not 
forget that this pattern had previously occurred, though 
in a rude variety in this neighbourhood, being the chief 
border ornament of the head of a cross found on Hilbre 
proper, about 1853, and now in the collection of our 
President, the Bev. Canon Hume. So far as our en- 
quiries have extended, this pattern is of but rare occur- 
rence in Ireland, as also in the North of England, and 
appears to be wholly absent from the early ecclesiastical 
sculptured stones of Scotland. These facts, if we may 
assume them as such, bespeak a close connexion between 
Mona and this opposite portion of the English coast in 
early christian times, and before the purer Christianity of 
Ireland, Mona and the North Western Isles, had been 
overborne and corrupted by the vicious and ^enslaving 
ambition of Papal Bome. 

As already stated, we have been unable to find this 

* Nob. 2, 6, 9, and 35, of a handy sheet of Isle of Man crosses, Ac, published 
by George A. Dean, Lithographer, Duke-street, Douglas. 
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pattern dissociated from Bunes elsewhere, and yet no 
characters of any kind have been hitherto discovered on 
the sculptured remains at Neston, whilst at West Eirby 
the search proved equally fruitless. We are driven to con- 
clude that our predecessors in this district were copyists 
when Bunes had already become an obsolete mode of 
inscription ; or if these, our local examples, were really 
contemporary with Bunic sculptures in the Isle of Man, 
that such characters were either unpopular or not under- 
stood here ; or, what seems most likely, that they were 
too trouble- giving to repeat. The fact, however, remains, 
that with analogous designs we can claim no Runic 
writing upon our early sculptures, except, perhaps, the 
carved stone found many years ago by the old sexton — 
Coventry by name, and lately deceased-^who, as we have 
repeatedly heard from his lips, "wheeled it into the 
Bector's garden" shortly after discovery. He disclaimed 
any further knowledge of this noticeable stone, which he 
described as possessing *' great scrawming letters which 
nobbudy could read ;" but as he invariably " made him- 
self scarce," after the subject was mooted, the enquirer 
never failed to consider that something remained untold. 
It is desirable to place this story on our record, seeing 
that if the Bunes which it is presumed to possess had 
been identified by any qualified individual, he would have 
been accorded the praise of making known the only 
Bunic writing hitherto discovered within the limits of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia. When making what 
enquiries lay in our power in this connexion, information 
reached us of an ancient sepulchral stone, which the late 
Mrs. Byrth (widow of the Bector who had the Bunic one 
wheeled into his garden,) had carried off to New Brighton 
and kept in her cellar. This lady, who had certainly 
appropriated a certain tombstone in a most ''irregular" 
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manner, had lately, as we learnt, ofifered it to the then 
Rector, Mr. Haggitt, and on his refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the business, she sent the stone to the 
churchyard, not, however, before it had been broken and 
spoilt by some careless workmen whilst still in the cellar, 
and it now lies near the old church tower (lately converted 
into a mortuary chapel,) in a sadly dilapidated condition. 
This monument is of about the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; its decoration is of a highly floral and ornate 
character, and an inscription in Gothic capitals, and 
ending in "ABSOLVTIO," is not only carried down 
the shaft of a central cross in high relief, but into the 
left side of the calvary. The Anglo-Saxon stone, we 
fear, is irrecoverably lost. Returning from this digres- 
sion we complete our description of the Neston stone, by 
noting that the reverse side displays an angel, full-faced 
and standing, but very strangely proportioned (the feet 
seeming attached to the waist or hips,) and still more 
'' squab" than a similar figure sculptured upon the base 
of the Leeds cross, or than several of analogous angels 
on the head of a very interesting cross at £yam-in-the- 
Peak, the shaft of which bears a beautiful scrollwork and 
floral design, evidently copied from some Roman British 
Mosaic pavement, a source whence a large proportion of 
A.S. cross-ornament sprang. The last-named has lately 
been re-engraved on stone, for illustration of Mr. Alfred 
Rimmer's dissertation on the " Ancient Stone Grosses of 
England,'* lately contributed to the Jrt Journal. Tt 
follows a notice,* likewise illustrated, of the writer's 
description of the West Kirby sculptured remains.f The 
borders here are corded, including that of the arc of the 
inner circle of the head. The edge in this case is like- 
wise graven, bearing an elongated chain pattern, of rare 

* No. CLIY., New Series, p. 293. t TranBaotionB N.B. XI. 
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occurrence ; yet we notice it, also, as a border on the left 
side of the Kirk Andreas cross, already referred to. 
B 3.— Portion of the limb of a cross, having within its trian- 
gular compartment a trifoliate knot, the exact counter- 
part of each of the four limbs of a cross at Douglas, 
The border is corded. Reverse^ similar. 
From the coarseness of its workmanship, with the lighter 
colour and harder grain of its stone, A would appear to be 
the sole representative of a cross. B 1, 2, 8 — of much better 
execution, and displaying designs corresponding to those 
depicted in the illuminated MS. works of the ninth century, 
are, nevertheless, formed from the local red sandstone, and 
are probably portions of but one large cross, despite an appa- 
rent discrepancy in the varied pattern of the arc of No. 2, as 
it may have had a corresponding vis a vis ; but the excavations 
being completed we may never recover the missing portions 
of this once fine cross. Sculptured monuments, such as this, 
were, before the conquest, so common, as to be held in but 
slight veneration, and when the fabric of a church was rebuilt, 
they would appear, not unfrequently, to have been utilized as 
foundation stones, or ^% filling between walls. With palpable 
proof of such precedents, we need not wonder at the ruthless 
barbarism of succeeding ages, and the unconscionably bad 
taste displayed by " restorers " as at West Kirby, in the same 
district of Wirral. Dean Howson reports, that during the 
recent restoration of Chester Cathedral, an important angle of 
the superstructure was found based upon a number of beau- 
tifully-carved Anglo-Saxon crosses, laid regularly side by 
side^ and in all probability coolly abstracted from the adjoin- 
ing burial ground of St. Werburgh*s Monastery ! Owing {o 
their important position only one was raised. 
C. — Tombstone, 2 feet long by 18 inches broad ; head with 
a plain cross rudely cut on a circular recess; border 
corded. Reverse^ similar. Date, 10—12 century. It 
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closely resembles a small one at Braddon, and another 
at Maughold of superior execution. 
D. — Ditto, — Length, 6 feet 4 inches; width at head, 16 
inches; at foot, 21 to 22 inches. It bears in high relief 
a finely-chiselled floreate cross, the three upper limbs of 
which terminate in fleur de-lys, whilst the lower one 
narrows downward for insertion within the open mouth 
of a lion's head, from which, on either hand, commences 
a beautiful border of scrollwork and roses, which is car- 
ried round the whole frontal edge of the stone. From 
the centre of the cross's head depends a hand, inclining 
to the left, and supporting the top of a scroll or band, 
which, falling to the foot of the shaft is there carried 
behind it, and up the opposite side. Through its whole 
length of 6f feet this band has been ornamented with 
bosses, 2 inches wide, of pale green glass, set in lead, 
and a few inches apart. Enamel has been found orna- 
menting sculpture, but we cannot recal any other instance 
of the use of glass on Mediaeval sepulchral monuments. 
Of the few Coins and Tokens noticed during the excava- 
tions here, the following are alone deserving of notice: — 
Two " Nuremburg Tokens" in brass, struck by or for Hanns 
Krauwinokel,* 16 — 17 century. 

* In OUT last Annual we chronicled sinular pieces, fonnd npon Hilbre Island 
and at Hayton Chnrch, giving some description of this peculiar class of counters 
or jettons, to which we now append some interesting remarks communicated to 
The Reliquary, (Vol. IX., p. 125,) by the late Richard Sainthill, Esq., of Cork:— 

'* When this system of keeping, or rather of casting up, accounts commenced 
<< in England, or when it ceased, I am quite ignorant. Many years ago, for a few 
" minutes only, I saw in the library of a friend * Record's Arithmetic,' printed 
*' circa 1550, in which the whole system was explained or taught and illustrated 
<* by engravings. A vestige of this system existed with us in the early part of 
" this century at the card table, where, with four counters, players recorded 
" their winnings at whist, from 1 to 9, 10 being game." Mr. Sainthill then 
records several German jettons like ours, shewing that the inscriptions are 
perfectly sensible, being contractions of German or Dutch words, as the case 
might be. For instance, one of this very '* Hanns Erav Winckel in Nur"- 
(emburg,) has upon the reverse a legend, •* FleUige, Rechnung, Maght, Richt- 
** heit,"^ i.e., industrious (or careful) reckoning makes correctness. Another 
bears ** Gotes, Reic, BUibtf EwickJ" The kingdom of God remains for ever. 
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A Scotch Twenty-penny Piece, or Quarter Noble of James I. 

of England. 
Ob. SCOT. ANG. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. The king's bust, 

with flowing hair extending to the edge, XX behind. 
Rev. lYSTITIA. THRONVM. FIRMAT. A Scotch Thistle 

crowned. 
The average weight of similar pieces, a considerable number 
of which were examined by the late John Lindsay of Cork, he 
found to be 18 grains; our sample being chipped in two 
places has only 9 grains. As a quarter of the Scotch noble, 
a perfect piece in good condition, should, of course, weigh 
16 grains. 

Hitherto no sketches or photographs have been taken of 
the sculptured relics of the earlier church at Neston, but we 
have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Doyle has courteously 
promised careful drawings of all the carved portions. 

Products of the Sea Beach of Cheshire. 

Being pressed for time, we have secured, on this occasion, 
the services of Mr. Potter for particulars of the historic relics 
DOtioed upon the shore during the past year, when ill health 
kept us in distant localities. The objects found in recent 
years are, with few exceptions, accretions to his now valuable 
and considerable collection, and it is a source of great satis- 
faction to the writer, upon leaving, probably for a lengthened 
period, the neighbourhood of this very remarkable (and still 
in some respects mysterious) locality, and whilst compiling 
his, possibly final, annual report of its historic out-crop, that 
the future harvest, whether rich or poor, will continue to be 
as thoroughly looked after as by the older hand of past years. 

During the year, a deposit of human remains was dis- 
covered in the isolated '* Little Eye," (locally pronounced ee,) 
the least of the Hilbre group, a spot of great exposure to the 
elements, and yet the blustering western and north-western 
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winds had hitherto failed to uncover what appears to have 
been a very early interment, seeing that the remains had been 
carefully deposited in a hollow of the native Keuper sand- 
stone rock, and piled over with stones and boulders from the 
contiguous beach. In all probability the interment had 
occurred when this sea-wasted islet formed part of a promon- 
tory, extending some miles beyond the main, like Spurn Point, 
upon the opposite side of Britain ; but unlike the Yorkshire 
promontory, artificial aid has come too late to arrest its com- 
plete severance, (save at low water,) from the main. As at 
Hilbre, the tidal action of the sea has been wearing away the 
coast of Holdemess for unnumbered centuries, and even 
during the last three or four of these, the sites of several 
towns and villages have been wholly swept into the German 
ocean. But for a large and strong embankment, the insulation 
of Spurn's sandy neck would have been long since effected. 

Roman-British, 

Bronze. Pin of ajibula, with portion of its wire spring. 

Pins for fastening the dress (8), with semi-globular and solid 
heads ; two of these are three inches long, the other two inches. 

Bell-shaped object^ but possibly the extinguisher of a small 
lamp : its form is hexagonal ; height li|> inches. 

Silver. 

Denarius of Gonstantinus Magnus. Head of the Emperor 
VR6S. ROMA Rev. The Wolf and Twins, a rod or wand 
between and a star above each. 

Anglo-Saxon or Early Irish. 

Dress or Hair Pin, of bronze, the top adapted for a pen- 
dant, and possibly reversible, head, like several engraved by 
Dr. Hume in Ancient Meols.* 

Two ** third-brass " coins, both illegible. 

• Plato v. and p. 75. 
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JEthelred II. Fenny. A fragment ; the centre only ; bast 
to the right; no sceptre. Rev, Hand of FroTidence, on either 
side the letters A and W, for Alpha and Omega. (Second 
occorrence of this type on Meols beach.) 

Cnvt. A divided penny — half. Bust with sceptre to right. 
Rev, OD ON LEI (Leicester) ; a yoided cross and sqaare with 
pellets at each comer. (Meols beach.) 

Silver. MedUval 

Wm. I or II. A divided penny — half. Bust full faced, 
a star on each side, ex an. Rev. A cross on a sqaare and 
pellets. (Meols beach. ) 

Henry II. Penny. Full face and sceptre, henricus rex. 
Rev, A small double cross, with a small cross boton6 in each 
angle, an — avd on ca (Canterbury.) (Meols beach.) 

Henry III. A divided penny — half. Full face, no sceptre. 
REX, and the numerals iii. Rev. A long cross to outer circle, 
three pellets in the angles, on. (Meols beach.) 

Henry Ifl. A divided penny — half. Full face with 
sceptre, the numerals ni. Rev, Long dross, ynd. (London.) 
(Meols beach.) 

Henry III. A divided penny — quarter. The half still 
being folded for the purpose of division. (Meols beach.) 

Henry III. Fenny. Full face and sceptre, henricvs rex. 
Rev. Long cross, three pellets in each angle, nicolb on cant. 
(Canterbury.) (Meols beach.) 

Edward I or II. Penny. Fall face, bdward r. angl. 
DNS. HTB. Rev. Cross and pellets, vill. bci edmvndi. (St. 
Edmundsbury.) (Meols beach.) 

Edward II. Penny. Much defaced, bdwar. an. 

Stuart, James 11. A shilling, gun money. Head to left, 

JACOBVB n DEI gratia. Rev. HAG RE FRA, ET HIB RBX. 

Grown and sceptres in saltire. Oct 1689. (Found in a garden 
near the Meols station, Hoylake railway.) 
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Recent findi, 

Roman. Third brass, illegible. 

Henry III. Divided penny — quarter. NIC, probably for 
Nicolo. 

Charles II. Farthing, 1678 or 5. 

Lattbn. Cross, for personal wear, of plain form {HumetUe 
or coaped St. George's cross,) with ring atop for suspension. 
The shaft and limbs on the front are covered with cusps, 
bearing traces of their original setting with coloured enamel, 
and in four cases the cement remains. Size If by \\ inch. 

Brooch, circular, one inch diameter, and rudely ornamented 
with incised line work ; pin wanting. 

Ditto, with lozenge ornament ; pin wanting. 

Pin for the dress, two inches long, with bifurcated head, 
though— as is usual in mediaeval pins, needles, and other small 
articles made of thin sheathing metal — it is as small in the 
shaft and as sharply pointed as any needle of equal length 
now used. 

Clapper of a bell, gilt ; it has evidently been suspended by 
leather to the top of the bell, as a portion still remains in the 
bifurcated top or slot. 

Appendages or furniture of leathern Belts and Straps, viz., 
buckles, hasps, tags, studs, and other ornaments, to the num- 
ber of thirty-seven. 

Miscellaneous objects and fragments, numbering twenty- 
eight. 

Pewtbr or Lead. Necklet or Coronal This elegant 
ornament, described at length in our last year's report as 
occurring in 1873, and which was found in detached portions, 
has now been rendered nearly complete by the recoyery of two 
additional links and a pendant. We have great pleasure 
in referring to the engraving (plate II.,) for an excellent deline- 
ation, in actual size, of this unique ornament, worn by a lady 
of the latter half of the fourteenth or the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century. 
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Brooch or Boas, of annular form, l^in. diameter, and orna- 
mented with pellets. As no trace of any furniture appears^ 
our second appellation is probably the more correct one. 

Ornamented Siuds, six, various. 

Buckles, Hasps, Tags, Ac., eleven. 

Net Sinkers in lead, four. 

Miscellaneous objects and fragments, nine. 

Iron. Knife Blades, of Norman, if not still earlier manu- 
facture, being long and narrow — the hefts are wanting, the 
wood having become decomposed. Six in number. 

Dilto, Five still retain their apparently well-finished hefts 
of bone or wood. 

Arrow-head, one. 

Fish-hooks, of ordinary types, four. 

Glass. Beads of small size. 

Wood. Digging-fork, 8 feet long. 

Mr. Potter considers this year to have been decidedly the 
least prodnctive of any within his remembrance, although the 
tidal ranges both on the primeval (wood) beds and the 
medieval stratum have been fully up to, if not beyond, the 
average, through high gales concurring with spring tides. 
These again have brought down such a quantity of sand that 
little chance occurred of detecting small objects. 

Singular Equine Interment on Holt Hill, Tranmere. 

We are indebted to Mr. W. Lownsborough, surveyor, of 
Tranmere, for the subjoined notice. 

A Mr. Getley lately purchased a piece of land, on the top 
of Holt Hill, and nearly opposite the Nunnery, from the 
trustees of W. W. Perry, Esq. This plot, about twenty years 
ago, was an unenclosed common, with furze bashes growing 
upon it, and had never been disturbed within the memory of 
man. However, in digging the foundations of some houses, 
the workmen came upon three large slabs of stone, about two 

h2 
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feet below the surface ; these formed the covering of a grave, 
carefully hewn in the solid rock, about 8 feet long, 4 feet 
broad, and 8 feet deep, and which was found to contain the 
bones of a horse, accompanied by a quantiCy of dry material 
like tinder. Upon searching among the last, a copper coin 
was found, almost defaced by wear and rust, but which proves 
to be a halfpenny of William and Mary. There was likewise 
disclosed the handle of a sword, the heft of which is of bone, 
carved in a reticulated manner, whilst the strig and rivets are 
of iron. 

I think that I have somewhere read, that William III, on 
his journey to or from Ireland, stayed at the Old Hall, 
Tranmere,* and halted on this hill ; if so, I think it very 
probable that the steed must have been a favourite of one of 
his troopers, and died either from the e£fect of recent wounds 
in Ireland, or sudden illness after crossing the channel — 
possibly a combination of both. The deposition of the coin 
is, to my mind, an excellent mode of handing down the date 
of the animal's death to future generations. 



LIVERPOOL NOTABILIA. 

In November of this year, Messrs. Vandyke and Brown, 
the well-known artist-photographers, issued their Prospectus 
of a proposed work to be entitled Herdman's Pictorial Belies 
of Ancient Liverpool, compiled from original information and 
authentic sources, by Richard Brown, who, by the by, assures 
us that he possesses no less than a couple of hundred sketches 
of more or less topographical interest. A large proportion 
of the best of these have been laboriously worked up (singly 
or by two or three in conjunction) into very superior draw- 
ings, of good size, by that patriarchal illustrator of old 
Liverpool, William Gawin Herdman. These drawings, (to 

* Describod uid mustntad by Mr. Jofeph Mayer, Tram, iii, p. 107. 
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be reprodaced for the work by the autotype processj suitably 
mounted and handsomely framed, were exhibited for a couple 
of months in Old Post Office Place, and although this, one of 
the most interesting exhibitions ever produced in our midst, 
was as usual but very partially visited by the great mammon- 
hunting community of this locality, yet many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of seeing and comparing the old 
aspects of various parts of the town and its public buildings 
with those of to-day. The writer was tempted, upon his 
earliest visit, to take a few sketches and woodcuts from his 
small portfolio of Liverpool views, &c., to compare with Mr. 
Herdmans reproductions ; but in several instances was sur- 
prised to find that he held in his hand an earlier and more 
picturesque sketch or woodcut, as the case might be. It may 
be worth while to note these for future reference; and we 
commence with a little book, in very humble dress, but 
containing a series of proofs before letters ^ and (with one 
exception) on India paper, from wood blocks, and which 
probably belonged to the engraver himself, seeing the first, 
(answering for a book-plate,) gives us the name and address of 
William J. Roberts, who also carried on the business of 
cabinet maker and upholsterer, at No. 20, Torbock Street, 
Liverpool.* He has signed several of the succeeding cuts 
with his name or initials. Unfortunately, we possess no 
biographical notices of local artists. A carefully compiled 
work on this subject is a great desideratum ; and although 
Mr. Mayer possesses abundant materials for such a produc- 
tipn, they form a portion of a vast accumulation for the future 
illustration of British artists and their works, which may 
never see the light in our day. In default of this, a care- 
fully compiled brochure on the artists of old Liverpool would 
prove most useful at the present juncture. 

* Afterwards cf^Beny Street, an early member of onr Society, and the 
contribntor to iti transactions of seyeral papers of local interest. 
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BeturniDg to Mr. Bobert8*8 little specimen book, we find 
the first page occupied by the book or business plate already 
referred to, with the owner and engraver's name, occupation, 
and address, as graven on a white marble tablet, let into the 
front of a large and square tomb of black marble, with orna- 
mental apex and borders. Beneath is the cut of a large seal 
of King Stephen, when only Duke of Normandy. 

Page 2 contains one cut only, the " Observatory, formerly 
** stood near the Mount, L pool (see Enfield's Hist, of L pool, 
" fol. 61)" This cut, which has neither been reproduced nor 
used by Oregson in his Fragments^ or by poor Troughton in 
that well-illustrated History which ruined him, is signed 
"M. Gregson, Esq., del."— " W. I. Boberts, sculp." The 
building was completed about J 792, being the second erection 
of the kind in the town. The earlier one was situated upon 
ground now occupied by the Philharmonic Hall, then the 
highest part of Hope Street. It was planned and erected by 
William Everard, the architect and mathematician, — the first 
curator of the books which formed the nucleus of the Liver- 
pool TJibrary, and which he originally kept at his residence in 
St. Paul's Square and afterwards in John Street, 1758 — 70.* 
This view was altogether unrepresented in Post Office Place, 
but Mr. Herdman tells us that a copy is to be found in Mr. 
Binns's invaluable collection, vol. ix. 

Page 8 presents us with the '' Fire Beacon, Everton," which, 
originally erected as early as about 1220, temp. Henry II, 
was blown down in a storm in 180d,t having probably been 
intermediately rebuilt (not earlier than IGth century) of local 
sandstone. This is a nearer and more picturesque view than 
that worked up in drawing No. 78. No artist's name is 
attached in prints neither does it appear either in Gregson or 
Troughton ; however, " John Drinkwater, Esq., del." has 
been appended by the same hand which has supplied the 

• TroMactioru, vol. x (N.S.), 1869-70. ♦ Troughton, p. 49. 
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various titles given to the cuts, and which we show within 
inverted commas. 

Page 4. The Tower of Liverpool, as it still appeared 
shortly previous to demolition, the MS. title being — " Tower, 
'* Water Street, as it now stands, August, 181 9." This portion 
was, we believe, the last to remain standing, as it was probably 
the latest erected and in best repair. Upon the removal of 
its foundations between 1819 and 1821, one of the bulbous 
bottles of olive-coloured glass of the 16th century was dis- 
covered, bearing on its neck a medallion in relief with the 
badge of the Stanley family, '* the Eagle and Child " This 
interesting relic is in the possession of Miss Ellison, of 
Litherland, a descendant of the ancient local family of 
Seacombe. The cut, signed '* W. I. R." represents the very 
plainest portion of this prison, as it had become, the rough 
pavement-boulders completely surrounding the base ; but 
above, to the left, towers the fine new steeple of St. Nicholas's 
Church. This view does not appear in either Gregson or 
Troughton. 

Page 5. Cloisters of Birkenhead Priory ; but called 
" Part of the Stables of Birkenhead Priory, Cheshire," whilst 
under the cut, which is signed '* G. N." (no doubt George 
Nicholson, a local artist, but we believe unknown as a wood 
engraver), appears " Chubbard del, in the possession of 
" M. Gregson, Esq." The cut, however, has neither been 
published by Ormerod, Gregson, nor Troughton : it is the 
only one of the lot printed not on India paper but on a page 
of the book. Whether the original was a painting or sketch 
by Chubbard the painter we are not aware. 

Page 6. ** Melling Chapel, Lancashire." This cut appears 
in Gregson's Fragments, and is described chap, xx, p. 221. 
It is signed, though in a barely legible manner, " W. I. 
" Boberts, sculp." 

Page 7. " Prince Ruperfs Head Quarters, Everton," 
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evidently taken from a sketch made between 1780 and 1800. 
It is the best, most picturesque, and most reliable view we 
have ever seen of this historic cottage, and is certainly older 
than the better known one published by Troughton in his 
History. The building remains surrounded by the native 
sandstone rock upon which it was built, and the old windows 
are intact. To the right an old garden door of wood appears, 
which in other views is replaced by a common gate. No 
artist's name appears to this interesting cut, which seems to 
have been unknown to either Gregson or Troughton, as we 
were the first to notice and to publish it, though without any 
enoourgement or appreciation of the view by the Liverpool 
public. It is not used in Mr. Herdman's drawing of £verton 
Brow and Rupert Lane (No. 81), but an interesting view of 
the interior, taken by this gentleman shortly before the demo- 
lition of the tenement, is numbersd 83 in the catalogue. 

Page 8. With the exception of the MS. title, '* The Ruins 
'' of Burscough Priory, near Ormskirk, Lancashire," this 
page is blank, the cut (only secured by its extreme comers) 
having disappeared. 

Page 9 contains two cuts. That to the left presents us with 
the " Entrance to the Stone Quarry, St James's, Liverpool," 
a view of the approach to the present cemetery, not published 
either by Gregson or Troughton. It is signed W. I. Roberts. 
Secondly we find " The initial F., pendant to the foundation 
*' charter of Furness Abbey, Lane, in the Duchy Record 
" Ofiice, M.G., Esq." This initial, of large size, is elaborately 
ornamented with foliage and quatrefoils, whilst suspended 
atop is the shield of arms of the celebrated Cistercian abbey. 
The cut is utilised repeatedly by Mr. Gregson in his Frag- 
ments, but is not signed by the engraver. 

We have now exhausted the contents of this little book 
of proofs, but not all the local interest attaching to it. 
Deposited for a few minutes upon a chair in the saloon, it 
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attracted the notice of two visitors, who upon our approach 
were glosely examining the pages, and claimed the whole of 
the MS. titles^ &c., as the caligraphy of a late venerable 
maiden aunt of theirs, Miss Ellison of Litherland, and enter- 
tain no doubt of its having been in her possession. However 
thi? may be, it was subsequently in the library of the late 
Mr. Thomas Binns, the chief collector of materials for a 
compendious History of Liverpool, and was given to the 
trriter by one of his descendants. We have already mentioned 
the present Miss Ellison as owner of a relic of the erectors 
of the tower; her aunt was sister to the late Seacombe 
Ellison, Esq., of Litherland House, their mother having 
been a Miss Seacombe, daughter to John Seacombe, Esq., of 
Everton,* a son or grandson of John Seaoome, author of 
Memoirs of the House of Stanley, of which curious work 
editions appeared, published respectively at Manchester, 
Warrington, and Liverpool, during the last century. The 
reprints of the volume in Liverpool (which are known), bear 
the respective dates 1786, 1741, and 1801, the first being 
assumed by Mr. Mott and others to be the earliest editionf of 
this production. A younger sister of Miss Ellison is married, 
we believe, to A. Burrows, Esq., of Atherton, near Manchester. 
We have been the more particular in noting these later repre- 
sentatives of one of our oldest local families, having learnt 
from Mr. Henry Young that little or nothing was known of 
such. There can be no doubt but that it took its name from 
the Sea comb on the Cheshire side of the estuary, which 
now represents a populous township, the orthography varying 
according to option previously to the present century.]; 

* The seal this gentleman nsed during his Mayoralty in 1708, and bearing 
the Borough crest, is in the possession of Miss Hnny of Bootle. 

f Tramaetiofu, I (N.S.), p. 122. 

t The foUowing members of this worthy old local fiunily appear in Baines's 
lists of the Mayors and Bailiffii of Liyerpool ; bat this antbor is often Tery 
loose, and we notice a discrepancy between the years A.D. and those of the 
sovereign where an asterisk occurs, i.e., assuming the first of the Elizabethan 



i^ 
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Another illustration of interest is supplied by a drawing, 
in Indian-ink, of ** Bidstone Lighthouse/' opposite Liverpool, 
which came from a portfolio of the late Mr. Thos. Thompson, 
for a lengthened term of years chemist, in Church-street, 
Liverpool ; a gentleman well known for his literary and anti- 
quarian tastes. It is an earlier view than any hitherto 
published, at least so we are assured, if not of an absolutely 
-earlier erection than that of 1771, and which was removed for 
a complete renewal in 1772. If the same building be indeed 
represented, the upper portion must have been greatly altered 
before the close of the last century, for Mr. Harding's drawing 
(taken in 1630,) is deficient of the \oyr fourth story here shewn, 
as also of the cupola (with weathercock) which surmounts the 
centre, and a very noticeable feature in the structure. The 
group of neighbouring cottages and outhouses likewise present 
a different appearance to that of other recent views, whilst the 
merchants' signal poles look more like the dilapidated clothes' 
poles of a laundry than anything else. We consequently 
<claim for this drawing not only priority over others known, 
but a picturesqueness which they lack. 

TAe Common Seal and Arms of the Borough. 

We had lately occasion to notice the poor impression of 
the original Seal of Liverpool, reproduced for the only 
illustration of Mr. Picton's topographical volume, when a 
much better one is well known to exist in the Museum of our 
Society, of which he is one of the oldest living members. 
We only recur to the fact in order that Messrs. Vandyke and 

•dat68 to be ooneot. Mayan of Liverpool .'—Robert Seaoombe, 1409, or 
11 Hy. y ; Richard Seaoombe, 1476, or 14 Ed. lY ; Thomas Seomn, 1562, or 
6 Eliz. ; William Secmxx, 1567, or 10 Eliz.; ditto, 1575, or *17 Eliz. ; ditto, 
1582, or *24 Eliz. ; Ralph Beoom, 1602 ; Richard Seaoum, 1608 ; Richard 
Beacome, 1619 ; Ralph Beacome, 1627 ; Robert Beacome, 1688 ; John Beaeome, 
1708. Bailiff% .— Thomaa Becum, 1668 ; William Seacombe, 1568 ; William 
.Becnm, 1666 ; Ralph Secam, 1697. 
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Brown may avoid a similar mistake in their shortly forth- 
coming work. 

Among the scrapiana of our Library we find the following 
memorandum in the autograph of Mr. H. G. Fidgeon, and 
underneath is a pen and ink sketch of a shield, bearing a 
Liver-like bird with a sprig of seaweed in its beak : — 

'* These arms were taken from add. MS. 6881 in the British 
Museum, containing a number of engraved coats of arms of 
various cities and boroughs. The present arms were cut 
from sheets of arms sold by William Jackson in Russell's 
Court, Covent Garden, 17U— 

*' ' Deus Nobis hsBc otia fecit ' 

" ' (God hath given us this tranquility.' ") 

The above, which we do not find to have been printed, was 
evidently a sort of supplemental note to Mr. Pidgeon's paper 
upon the Borough Seal, read 4th January, 1849, as the 
memorandum is dated from London on the 28th of April of 
this year. 






NOTE. 

BeacAes of Gt, Meols and Dunwich. — The writer had 
recently an opportunity of examining the site of ancient 
Dunwich on the coast of Suffolk, a locality which, so far as 
is known, alone offers a fair comparison with that of Gt. 
Meols, in the very varied character of its numerous historic 
relics, which date from an extremely early period. Despite 
the " dead " tides prevailing, and the assurance of nothing 
of any value or interest having lately been found, we soon 
ascertained that, as on our Cheshire beach, the soil of this 
devastated and abandoned city, as it gradually succumbs to 
invading tides, exposes objects of Roman-British fabrication. 
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below others of Medieeval times; the latter being in iron^ 
latten, pewter, lead, glass, terra-cotta, &c. Tbe bank most 
rich in these remains lies immediately opposite the monastery 
and tbe most perfect of the three rained charohes, and has 
a drop of from 50 to 60 feet to tbe sandy beach below. We 
can only give a cursory notice of objects procured or remarked, 
tbe Boman being confined to portions of cinerary urns ; the 
Medieeval included a silver halfpenny of King John, a boss, 
stud, needle-case, and strap-tag in latten and mostly orna- 
mented ; beads in white and amber-colored glass ; whilst of 
a rather later period some apothecaries' weights in brass and 
lead were recognized, several of which had been made abroad. 
Dunwich does not stand alone, on the East coast, as a pro- 
ducer of archaeological treasures. Upon naming the subject 
to the Rev. Scott F. Surtees, this well-known Yorkshire anti- 
quary informed us, that when lately in the East of Norfolk he 
learnt that upon a certain reach of its coast Roman articles 
might be picked up by any one looking for them, and found 
the report to be correct. In the interests of arcbesology, let 
us hope this new field may be well examined and reported 
, upon. 



EXPLANATION OF A CURIOUS WOOD ENGRAVING. 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 



On the iOth of December, 1874, Mr. Axon exhibited a 
carious wood block to the Society. It is a copy of an older 
one, and was engraved to illustrate Dihdins Bibliographical 
Decameron. On the publication of the work, it is said that, 
in order to ensure the exclusiveness of the copies in existence, 
the subscribers met together and fed the fire with the woodcuts. 
Mr. Joseph Arch, the Quaker bookseller, succeeded in securing 
one, which passed from his widow, with one intervening pro- 
prietor, to the exhibitor. 

This illustration occurs in the first of Dibdin's three 
volumes, p. 64 ; and is part of what refers to '*The Second Day.*' 
The subject of that day is generally Early Printed Books ; 
and these are specially of a religious character. So little is 
said respecting this engraving, that it is doubtful whether the 
author really understood it, or whether it is covered by his 
apology in the preface. He says of the whole that he has 
in reality done little more than present a sketch, capable, 
however, of the most costly and elaborate finishing. Speaking 
of a ruder cut, illustrative of the Trinity (which was a favourite 
subject) ^in which an aged man supports a larget crucifix 
with the Saviour extended on it, and a dove frightfully ill 
drawn, and more like the Jackdaw of Rheims in the Ingoldshy 
Legends, sits on the cross-bar, — he says *' it gains in mystery 
"what it loses in splendour, compared with the favourite 
'' exhibition which you are now to contemplate. This indeed 
*' seems to be the ne plus ultra of intricate and curious 
" embellishment, and was a most popular representation of 
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'' the glorious subject which it professed to display." These 
last words refer to the illustration before us. 

The eugraving is 4f inches long by 8 inches broad, and 
has sustained at two places slight injury which does not 
appear in the original. At the right and left sides, there are 
pillars decorated with flowers and leaves, supporting a sort of 
arch at the top, above which six angels are apparently desirous 
to look into the mysteries below. The old representations 
of the *' Last Judgment " were usually divided into three 
horizontal compartments, the middle one representing the 
dead hurling aside the tombstones and springing all naked to 
the surface, and the upper and lower representing " Heaven " 
and '* Hell " respectively. In many of the old woodcuts, two* 
or threef scenes of an act are depicted on the same block. 
So this cut is divided into two equal parts by a double ribbon, 
showing four sets of words, in Latin, and in black letter. 

Below appears to be the Church militant here on earth, 
and above the Church triumphant in heaven, for it refers to 
those who have passed away. In the centre of the lower 
compartment, is a little church, with a circular window over 
the door, a cross at each gable, and a small belfry in the 
centre. It appears to be covered with tiles, and has orna- 
mental pillars with a spirelet on the top of each; but the. 
general mode of lighting is not apparent. It is of course 
out of all proportion with the people who surround it. 
Kneeling in front of it, but sufficiently apart to show the 
door, ar^ the Pope on the left side of the observer, and an 

* In an old edition of the Bible, 1619, the "Temptation** and the "Ezpuldon** 
are giyen side by side, with only a wreath of smoke between them. Abraham 
and Isaac go np to the mount with the materialB for fire, and close beside, Isaao 
is being offered up. Within, Bebekah and Jacob are offering saToniy meat to 
Isaac, and Esau is seen without, discharging an arrow at a deer. 

f Within, Moses and Aaron are pleading with Pharaoh ; without, a taskmaster 
is beating a Hebrew; in the distance, Mosee is before the burning bush. 
Within, Joseph is being put in his coffin ; without, a mother is entreating the 
officers of Pharaoh ; in the distance, the slaughter of the innocents takes place, 
oyer Uie wall of a bridge I 
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Emperor on the right. In the rear of the former is a long 
sucoession of clergy, — shown by the mitres, the cardinal's 
hat, the cowls, &c. ; and in the rear of the latter a succession 
of the laity, shown by their coronets, their secular dresses, 
and unshaven crowns. All are kneeling, with the hands in 
the attitude of prayer ; and it is apparent that they are in 
the open air, from the flowers on the ground and the stars in 
the sky. The ribbon over their heads, representative of their 
utterance, — and of which numerous examples appear on 
monumental brasses, — contains the first portion of a well 
known Latin hymn, *' Te Deum Laudamus " ; " te eiernum 
'^ patrem omnia " [terra veneratur]. 

On two other ribbons, or rather on the two portions of that 
which surrounds the little spire and cross, we have a further 
portion of the hymn ; viz., " te per orbem terrarum " [sancta 
confitetur ecolesia] ; '* te martyrum candidatus *' [laudat 
exercitus]. 

In the centre of the upper portion of the picture is an 
elliptical space representing heaven. The major axis of it is 
perpendicular. The inner border is surrounded with angels, 
looking to the centre, and the background is powdered with 
stars. In the centre, the Father and the Son are seated ; the 
former on the right side of the observer, and holding in his 
left hand the globe, of well-known conventional form. With 
his right he supports what at first appears to be the two tables 
of the Commandments, but what is in reality a book, as we 
know from contemporary illustrations. The Son has the 
right hand raised in the attitude of blessing, and assists in 
supporting the book with his left. The rays issuing from his 
head of course form a cross. In the illustrations of the 
'* General Judgment," he sits on a rainbow with his feet upon 
a globe ; in allusion to the expression (Isa. Ixvi, 1, Acts vii, 
49) " Heaven is my throne and Earth is my footstool." But 
here rays issue from the seat, as if from a sun in the centre. 

I 
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Between the two figures on the throne, appears the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove ; apparently standing upon 
nothing, and with wings '' inverted/' or expanded and pointing 
downwards. It is much less effective than the form in which 
it usually appears in modem times, head downwards and back 
towards the spectator, with golden wings in a blue expanse, 
in the act of descending. 

Two other groups of figures appear on the outsides of the 
ellipse. The one right above the ecclesiastics who appear in 
the lower compartment, is explained by the ribbon — " Te 
^^ glofioBUs aposiolorum" [chorus]. These, as usual, are 
depicted in the habits of the engraver's time, and not in those 
of the periods in which they respectively lived. On the other 
side, the legend proclaims — '* Te prop/teiarum laudahilis " 
[numerus]. 

It ia clear, therefore, that we have here represented pictori- 
ally, within very narrow limits, the first six verses of this 
beautiful hymn. The two sets of worshippers in the upper 
compartment, practically make four; as there is an upper 
and lower set in each, evidently for the carrying out of some 
idea of the artist. 

In the lower compartment, the faces are larger, showing 
that they are in the foreground ; and the spectator is supposed 
to be placed nearly in front of the church. He is a little on 
the side of the Pope ; for the ecclesiastics show a line on the 
nose, which is not seen in the laity. 

In addition to heads, portions of which are visible, there 
appear to be eighty-one faces distinctly recognisable. These 
may be classed as sixteen angels, fifteen apostles, fifteen 
prophets, sixteen clergy, and nineteen laity. The block is 
well worth preserving ; and if stealing or deception can ever 
be looked upon with indulgence, this surely is a case in which 
the recording angel might drop a tear upon the record of Mr. 
Arch's offence, and blot it out for ever. 



WARRINGTON LOCAL SKETCHES. 
By James Kendrick, M,D, 



As the Historic Society has gratified me by accepting the 
accompanying vignettes, (taken from original drawings in my 
possession,) they will be made more generally interesting by 
the addition of some explanatory remarks, for which, where 
they are my own, I beg the kind indulgence of my fellow- 
members. But I have not hesitated to make use of the 
printed remarks of others, where they have been suited to my 
purpose ; though, as I believe, with full acknowledgment. 
In particular, I am indebted to F. J. FurnivalT, Esq., M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, for permission to reprint from 
his edition of Bishop Percys Folio Manuscript the ancient 
ballad of " Sir John Butler," the former owner of Bewsey 
HaUy the subject of the second vignette. This contemporary 
evidence to the truth of a simple local tradition more than 
four centuries old, is an interesting, if not an important, 
contribution to our local history, and accompanied, as it is, 
by an Introduction from the pen of our former member, the 
late Dr. Robson, it imparts an unquestionable value and 
interest to at least one of my little Local Sketches. 



I. — The Black Horse Inn, at Sankey Bridge, 

Warrington. 

In my series of local sketches, I give this the precedence, 
from the distinct allusion made to this house at the eventful 
period of the Civil War, by Edward Burghall, Vicar of Acton, 
near Nantwich, in his Diary, entitled '' Providence Improved/' 

I2 
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Under the date of April drd, 1648, he gives an account of 
the defeat of the Parliamentarian general, Sir William Brere- 
ton, at Stockton Heath, one mile S. of Warrington, on the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey, by James, seventh Earl of Derby, 
who then held the town for the king, or was at least present 
there with a strong body of troops. Two days, however, after 
this defeat, we find Sir William Brereton with his force on 
the north side of the river, having probably forded it at Hale, 
and advancing upon the west side of Warrington, by the route 
of Sankey Bridge. At 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 5th of April, 
1643, the Parliamentary forces of Cheshire conjoined with 
others from Wigan, attacked Warrington, and in the words 
of Burghall, '* beset the Town about, and fiercely assaulted it, 
'^ having gotten Sankey Bridge, a fair House of one Mr. 
'' Bridgman's, and some of the outer Walls, and within a 
" short space of Time were likely to have the whole : which 
'* the Earle perceaving set the middle of the Town on Fire ; 
'' protesting he would bum it all ere they should have it ; 
" which the Parliament Forces perceaving (seeing the Fire 
" still increasing), to save it from utter desolation withdrew 
" their Forces after they had been there 8 dayes and more, 
** and so departed for that time." This " fair House of one 
*' Mr. Bridgman's" is now the " Black Horse" represented in 
the first vignette ; and the initials B. B. 1632 are still discern- 
ible on an oak beam in the front of the bouse. Its occupant 
at the date of the above occurrence was Edward Bridgman, 
a royalist, who was one of the members for Liverpool in 1625 
and in 1627 for Wigan. 

A well-known and highly useful member of our Society, 
Mr. Beamont, in a contribution to the column of " Local 
'* Notes, Queries, and Replies" of the Warrington Guardian 
newspaper, tells us, " In 1625, Edward Bridgman was mcm- 
** ber for Liverpool, and was very active in that office. He 
" had for his colleague Tho. May, the parliamentary historian. 
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** In 1626 and 1628 he was member for Wigan. There is in 
*' our Warrington register this entry :—* 1627. June. Edward 
" ' Bridgman, Esq., and Eleanor Brooke, of Little Sankey, 
" * yidaa.' She had been the wife of Sir Richard Brooke, 
•* and was the mother of the celebrated Peter Brooke, who 
" was probably living with her and his stepfather, at Sankey, 
" when he was returned to the Long Parliament as member 
" for Newton. Edward Bridgman, it is believed, was the 
" brother of Bishop Bridgman, and, if so, we may claim the 
" bishop and his son Orlando as connected with Warrington." 

In 1647 Edward Bridgman, as a Royalist, had to compound 
with the Parliament for his estate by a fine of one hundred 
pounds, and we have evidence to shew that in 1649 he was 
still resident at Warrington, and probably in his ** fair Housq 
" at Sankey Bridge." 

Although the forces of the Parliament were driven away 
from Warrington, as above narrated, in the month of April, 
they succeeded with additional help in capturing it on the 
26th of May following, after a siege which lasted a week, and 
from this date Warrington was strongly garrisoned by the 
Parliament, and an important Military Committee remained 
here until the period of the Restoration. 

IL — Bewsey Hall. 

Appended to a Map of the Bewsey estate, apparently made 
early in the last century, is a drawing of a house, no doubt 
intended for a representation of Bewsey Hall at that period. 
It is shewn as if composed of a centre and two gabled wings. 
A moat is also shewn, with an arched gateway on the bank, 
but no bridge is given, as if a former drawbridge had been 
taken away. Later in the century, one-half of the building 
was probably taken down (though the cellars are said to 
remain underground,) and to the portion left standing a 
modem suite of apartments at the north end, as represented 
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in the second vignette^ was probably appended. There is 
a tradition that these modem dining and drawing-rooms were 
specially erected for the reception of Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender, on his expected visit to Bewsey in 1745, 
but were very luckily not required for this purpose. They 
remained standing until about forty years ago, when they 
were taken down. 

The earlier history of Bewsey Hall, together with its local 
traditions, are embodied by Dr. Robson, in the Introduction 
to the Percy ballad, " Sir John Butler," which it is my good 
fortune, by the kindness of Mr. Furnivall, here to introduce 
from his already scarce edition of Bishop Percys Folio 
Manuscript, 

In a *'Booke of Survey of the Baronye of Warinton in the 
<< countie of Lancaster, Parcell of the possessions of the Bight 
<* Honorable Robert Erie of Leicester, baron of Denbigh," as 
taken on the 19th of April in the twenty-ninth year of ** our 
<< Soverein Queen Ladye Elizabeth " (1587)» we find the following 
description of Bewsey Hall : — 

" The Mamierhowse of Bewsey is situate on the west side of the Town 
*' and Lordship of Warrington, and is a mile distant from Warrington 
'* Town, and is the South East Side of Bewsey Park. The house is 
** environed with a fair mote, over which is a strong di*awhridge. The 
'' house is large, hut the one half of it being of very old huuding, is 
** gone to decay, that is to say the Hall, the Old Buttery, the Pantry, 
'* Cellars, Kitchen, Day house and Brewhouse, which can not he 
" sufficiently repaired again without the chai-ge of lOOZ. The other 
'* half is of new huilding and not decayed, heiug one great chamher, 
*' four other chamhers or huildings, a kitchen, a buttery, and also three 
^' chambers and a parlour of die old building ai-e in good repair. Tliei'e 
*' is also an old chapel, but much decayed. The seat of the manorhouse 
" with the garden and all tlie rest of the grounds within the mote 
'' containeth 3 roods 20 perches. 

** The park is three measured miles about ; almost the one half of it 
*' is full of little tall oaks, but not underwood. It is indifferent well 
'' paled about There is in it little above six score deer of all sorts ; the 
*' soil of the park is veiy barren." 

The park and demesne lands together contained 804 acres 
large measure = 644 statute. 

The family of Botyller, Boteler, and many other variations 
of spelling, becoming Butler in the reign of Henry YII, was 
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seated at Warrington in the time of Henry IIL A William 
Bntler was then in ward to Earl Ferrars, and sometime about 
1240 bought the manor of Burtonwood from Robert de Ferrariis.* 
Here he built Bewsey Hall, and thereafter took the style of 
Butler of Bewsey instead of Butler of Warrington. 

It is not intended to go into the family history of the Butlers. 
As lords of various manors held in capite, they had to lead the 
retainers in the Welsh and Scotch wars ; and Froissart has a 
characteristic narrative of the rescue of John Butler of Bewsey 
by Sir Walter Manny in the French campaign in 1842.| This 
seems to have been the prosperous time of the family. A 
priory of Hermit Friars of St. Augustin in Warrington was 
probably founded by them towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. The chancel of the parish church dates about 1860. 
Sir John Butler rebuilt Warrington Bridge, which had been 
washed away by floods, 1864. He seems also to have founded 
the Butler Chantry in the churck I His grandson, another Sir 
John, died about 1482, leaving a son a year old and a widow 
Isabella, whose petition to Parliament may be seen in the 
Rotuli Parliamentorum»% 

Seven years after her husband's death she was forcibly carried 
away fcom Bewsey Hall by one William Poole, gent, of 
Liverpool, " in her kirtle and smok " to Birkenhead — another 
petition says the wild parts of Wales — and there compelled to 
enter into a forced marriage. What the end of it was we are 
not told, but her son John grew up and married, first Anne 
Savile, and secondly Margaret Stanley, sister of the first Lord 
Stanley, and widow of Sir Thomas Troutbeck. Here we come 
into much entanglement. Some accounts make Lady Margaret 
the wife of Troutbeck after her marriage with Lord Grey. Sir 
John Butler had two sons — William by Anne Savile, and 
Thomas by Margaret Stanley. William died about the time of 
his coming of age, and Thomas finally succeeded as heir in the 
year 1482. Sir John died in 1462, and he seems to have been 
the hero of the ballad, of the traditions of the neighbourhood, 
and of the narrative of Dodsworth. 

The Old Church, as it is always called by the inhabitants, the 
High Church of Warrington as named in the ancient charters, 
seems even then to have lost the name of the saint to whom it 
was dedicated — St. Elphin — ^in Domesday Book. It has been 
rebuilt within the last few years, and consisted then (1860) of 
a nave, north and south transepts (private chapels), chancel 
and central tower. The chancel and tower arches were good 

* Oent. Mag.y Dec, 1868, p. 755. f Froissart, voL II) P. 9, cap. 86. 

X Lancashire Chantriei, (Chet^. Soc.), p. 67. $ Rot. Pari., 4, 407-8. 
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decorated work of abont 1860. The north transept was the 
chapel connected with Bewsey Hall, and had the name of the 
owners — ^the Athertons. In the sixteenth century it was the 
Butler Chapel or Chantry. It contained in the centre a magni- 
ficent altar tomb, apparently of the time of Edward IV, which 
still exists.* The lord and lady are recumbent, life-size, he 
in armour, and the sides of the tomb are ornamented with 
statuettes in relief, of various saints, but there is no inscription, 
nor any appearance of there ever having been one. In an arch 
in the north wall of the chapel was a monument, in black 
marble, of a recumbent female ; and to the east of this, in the 
position usually ascribed to the founder, was a cinquefoiled 
arch which held a stone coffin, the contents of winch had 
disappeared before the chapel was pulled down. This chapel, 
except the cinquefoiled arch, was of late perpendicular work, 
and most likely built by the widow of Sir Thomas Butler, 
1520-80. The name of the Butlers had vanished from their 
resting place, but the memory of the lord and lady and their 
unfortunate end, was handed down from generation to generation 
in connection with this monument, no doubt receiving additions 
or suffering mutilation according to circumstances. 

The tale, as generally told, was that certain of the lord's 
enemies bribed his steward, and that the faithless servant placed 
a light at a window over the hall door, to give notice to the 
assassins, who crossed the mote, and found the door open. 
They made their way to the lord's chamber, and were met and 
opposed by a negro servant, who fell in defence of his master, 
whose murder soon followed. The heir, a baby, was carried by 
the nurse in her apron, covered with chips, out of the house, 
under the pretence that she was going to light a fire. Two 
large dark patches on the oaken floors, one in a narrow passage 
leading to the lord's room, the other within the room, near the 
door, were left as evidence to all following time, and it was said 
that every room on that floor, the second, was more or less 
stained with blood. 

A new servant had always to get accustomed to the visits of 
an apparition, a rattling of chains along the narrow lobby, and 
three raps at the bedroom door at midnight, till use made the 
thing pass as a matter of course. The traitor steward was 
promised great exaltation, and they hanged him on an oak as 
they came away through the park. A tree pointed out as the 
infelix arbor was cut down some forty years ago.f 

* The lahole of the chapel has been pulled doi^n, hut the tombs have been 
preeen'ed ; the only part of the old pile left is the chancel. 

f This tree was certainly not so old as the time of Elizabeth. As an attendant 
spirit (on the domain however, more than its lords) was a white rabbit, which made 
its appeai-ance when trouble or change was impending ; it is said to have been st^en 
within the present century. 
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Snoh was the tale sixty years ago. It had, perhaps, been 
modified by being introduced as an episode in a poem published 
with Dodsworth's account in 1796, the first effort ot the author 
of the interminable epic Alfred — Mr. John Fitchett Pennant, 
who travelled after the middle of last century, heard that both 
the lord and lady were slain ; and a century before that, Roger 
Dodsworth had taken the pains to put in writing what he had 
heard, and his narrative is still in the Bodleian Library. 

Dodsworth's account is as follows : — When King Henry VII 
came to Latham, the Earl of Derby sent to Sir John Butler, 
who was his brother-in-law, to desire him to wear his cloth for 
a time — a request which the Lady Butler answered with great 
disdain. This gave rise to great malice on the part of the Earl, 
which was increased by various other matters, till with the 
assistance of Sir Piers Legh and William Savage, they corrupted 
his servants and murdered him in his bed. His lady, who was 
in London, dreamed that night that Bewsey Hall swam with 
blood. She indicted twenty men for the murder ; but after 
marrying Lord Grey, he made her suit void. Upon which she 
left him and came back into Lancashire, and said, '* If my lord 
*• will not help me, that I may have my will of mine enemies, 
" yet my body shall be buried by him," and caused a tomb of 
alabaster to be made, where she lyeth upon the right hand of 
her husband Sir John Butler. The faithful servant was the 
chamberlain named Holcroft, and the traitor was his brother, 
the porter at the hall, whom the assassins hanged in the park. 

Dodsworth's tale, no doubt, represents the tradition as it 
existed in the middle of the seventeenth century, but it is 
altogether at variance with facts. During the whole of the 
reign of Henry VH the lord of Bewsey was Sir Thomas Butler, 
who succeeded (as already stated) to the estate in 1482, and 
died in 1622. He certainly went quietly to his rest, after provid- 
ing amply for the foundation of a grammar school in Warrington. 
His father, Sir John, according to the Inquisitio Post Mortem still 
extant in the Bodleian Library, died in 1468, leaving, besides 
Thomas, who succeeded, a brother William, ten or twelve years 
older. They were wards to the king, and the younger one is 
said to have been of the Stanley blood ; in fact, there are 
documents still in existence showing the interest Lord Stanley 
and his son Lord Strange took in the latter just before the battle 
of Bosworth Field.* But not a tittle of evidence has turned up 
to show that there was any murder at all. The record of the 
outrage on the previous Lady Butler is given in the Rotuli 
Parliatfientorumj but every thing connected with the murder of 
the last Sir John seems to have vanished like Macbeth's witches. 

• Oent. Mag., Sept., 1863. 
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There had certainly been bad blood between the Leghs and 
Sutlers for some generations, which continued for two or three 
generations after ; and this Sir Piers Legh of the tale is said to 
have been compelled to bnild a chnrch at Dishley, near Lyme, 
to expiate the guilt he had incurred in the bloodshed. His 
monumental brass, where he is represented as wearing a priest's 
robes over his armour, is still to be seen in Winwick Church ; 
and as he died in 1527, aged 65, he could only have been an 
infant at the date of Butler's death. It seems out of the ques- 
tion to connect Lord Stanley, his brother-in-law, with it ; and 
nothing is known about William Savage. As to the blood-marks, 
that portion of Bewsey Hall is not older than the sixteenth 
century, and was most likely the part described in the ** Surveye" 
as having been then newly biult, so that we meet only with 
phantom .evidence, which we can neither grasp nor realize. 

Whether the Lord Grey was of Codnor, of Groby, or de 
Ferrariis is uncertain ; and ij; is doubtful whether Lady Margaret 
Butler was the widow of Troutbeck when she married Sir John, 
or whether, ap another accoimt states, she married Troutbeck 
for her third husband. 

We believe no other copy of this ballad has been heard of, and 
besides its fragmentary state, the language has evidently been 
modernized ; but the peculiar account of Lady Butler's absence 
from home, and ''her good brother John," clearly the first 
Stanley of Alderley, would lead to the supposition that it must 
have been written soon after the murder, long before Lord 
Stanley was created Earl of Derby. The introduction of Ellen 
Butler, as a daughter of Sir John, may have been a mistake, or 
put euphonia gratia for the real name AUce, who would have been 
fourteen or fifteen at the time. Sir John is represented as 
nephew to Stanley, which must be incorrect ; it may, however, 
be from the ballad-maker's confusion of ideas, as Lady Butler 
afterwards calls Stanley her brother. 

The end of the Butlers was sad enough, but we have no space 
for it here. Descendants in the female line are still in existence, 
and a keen genealogist might trace them to our own time ; but 
their place knows them no more, the very name is forgotten, and 
when the fine altar tomb was opened some years ago, a very few 
mouldering bones and the fragment of a heavy two-handed 
sword were all that it contained. 

The knight was dust, 
His good sword rust, 
His soul is with the saints we trust. 



[Note. — Much of the " entanglement '* felt and expressed by our 
learned fiiend, Dr. Robson, in the concluding part of his Introduction 
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to the above ancient ballad is capable of removal, by a communication 
of later date by Mr. Beamont to the column of " Local Notes, Queries, 
^' and Beplies," of the Warrington Ouardian newspaper for October 8th, 
1870. After a long and careful analysis of the evidence for and against 
the story given in the Bewsey ballad, Mr. Beamont thus concludes : — 
'' Upon the whole matter it is fair to conelude that a foul murder was 
"committed upon the Lord of Bewsey, but it is probable that the 
" murdered man was not Sir John Boteler, who died in 1463, but his 
*' father, who died on 12th September, 1430. This last Boteler had, 
'' though his son had not, a daughter named Ellen, who was old enough 
" to raise an alarm when her father was attacked, and he was actually 
" nephew by marriage to the second Sir John Stanley, of Lathom, who 
" survived him. It was upon his widow IsabeUa that the outrage, led 
" by William Pulle, whom Lady Boteler in her petition describes as an 
'' outlaw, for man's blood shed was committed, and it is not a violent 
" presumption to suppose that the blood he had so shed was shed in the 
" murder of Lady Boteler's husband at Bewsey. If the records of the 
" Crown Court at Lancaster should ever be indexed and made accessible, 
" then the mystery of the Boteler murder may be cleared up."] — J.K. 



%ivi Ho^n BtttUr: 

DUT : word is come to waxrington, 

& Busye ball is laid about ; 
Sir lohn Bntler and his merry meu 
4 stand in fifull great doubt. 

when they came to Busye hall 
itt was the merle^' midnight, 
and all the bridges were vp drawen, 
8 and neuer a candle Light. 

there they made them one good boate, 

all of one good Bull skinn ; 
wilU'am Sauage was one of the ffirst 
12 that euer came itt within. 

hee sayled ore his merrymen 

by 2 and 2 together, 
& said itt was as good a bote 
16 as ere was made of lather. 



Basye Hall 
i8 sur- 
rounded, 
and Sir J. 
Bailer in 
danger. 



At midnight 
hia takera 
came •: 



on a bull- 
akin boat 



oroaaed over 
tbe uioat. 



* raerke, dark. — P. 



^ 
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'* waken you, waken you, deare ffather ! 

God waken you wttLin ! 
for heere is your vnkle standlye 
20 come yotir hall within." 

** if that be true, Ellen Butler, 

these tydings you tell mee, 
a lOOll in good redd gold 
24 this night will not borrow mee." 

then* came downe Ellen Butler 

& into her ffathers hall, 
& then came downe Ellen Butler, 
28 & shee was laced in pall. 

*» where is thy flfather, Ellen Butler ? 

haue done, and tell itt mee." 
** my fifather is now to London ridden, 
82 as Christ shall haue part of mee." 

" Now nay. Now nay, Ellen Butler, 

ffor soe itt must not bee ; 
fifor 'ere I go fforth of this haU, 
86 your ffather I must see.*' 

the sought thai hall then yp and downef 

theras John Butler Lay ;f 
the sought thai hall then vp and downe 
40 theras lohn Butler Lay ; 

fifaire him fifall, litle Holcrofft ! 

soe Merrilye he kept the dore, 
till that his head ffrom his shoulders 
44 came tumbling downe the fflore. 

** yeeld thee, yeelde thee, lohn Butler I 

yeelde thee now to mee I " 
J* I will yeelde me to my vnckle Stanly e, 
48 & neere to ffalse Peeter Lee." 

** a preist, a preist," saies Ellen Butler, 

" to housle and to shriue I 
a preist, a preist," sais Ellen Butler, 
62 '' while thai my father is a man aliue 1 " 

then bespake him william Sauage, — 

a shames death may hee dye I — 
Sayes, ** he shall haue no other preist 
66 but my bright sword and mee." 



EUen Boiler 
roaMB her 
father. 

His anole 
Stanley Sa 
there. 



No money 
will saTe 
him. 

Ellen eomea 
down to the 
hall. 



" Where is 
your 
father t " 

" Gone to 
London, 
I swear.*' 

" No, he is 
not; 



we must 
have him."* 



They 
search, 



find him, 



and sam- 
mon him 
to yield. 



" A priest to 
shrive my 
father," aaja 
£Uen. 



" No priest 
hat my 
sword/* says 
Savage. 



• MS. them.— F. 

f These two lines only are in the MS, hot they are marked with a bracket and bit. 
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the Ladye Butler is to London rydden, 
shee had hetter haue beene att home, 
ehee might haue beggd her owne marryed horcl 
60 att her good BroUier lohn. 

& as shee lay in leeue London, 

& as shee lay in her bedd, 
Shee dreamed her owne marryed hont 
64 was swiminnge in blood soe red. 

shee called yp her merry men all 

long ere itt was day, 
saies, ** wee must ryde to Busye hall 
68 with all speed that wee may." 

shee met with 8 Kendall men 

were ryding by the way : 
*' tydings, tydings, Kendall men, 
72 I pray you tell itt mee I " 

'* heauy tydings, deare Madam ! 

firom you wee will not Leane,''' 
the worthyest knight in merry England, 
76 lohn Butler, Lord ! hee is slaine ! " 

** ffarewell, fifarwell, lohn Butler ! 

ffor thee I must neuer see. 

ffarewell, fifarwell, Busiye hall ! 

80 for thee I will neuer come nye." 

Now Ladye Butler is to London againc, 

in all the speed might bee ; 
& when shee came before her prince, 
84 shee kneeled low downe on her knee : 

^* a boone, a boone, my Leege ! *' shee saycs, 

*' fifor gods lone grant itt mee ! " 
" What is thy boone, Lady Butler ?t 
88 or what wold thou haue of mee ? "f 

** What is thy boone, Lady Butler ? 
or what wold thou haue of mee ? " 
*'(/iat fifalse Peeres of Lee, & my brother Stanley, 
92 & wiUtam Sauage, and all, may dye." 



Lady Bntler 

iBin 

LoDdon. 



Sh« dreams 
Ihat her 
lord awims 
in blood, 



oalla up her 
men 

and ridea 
homeward. 



She meeta 
Kendal men, 

aodaaka 
tidinga. 



" John 
Batler is 
alain." 



She turna 
back to 
London, 



and prays 
the King 



to kill her 
lord'a three 
slayera. 



• O.N. — LeinOf to conceal. — F. I^ane is a Cheahire prononnciation for layne^ 
conceal. This proTincialism occurs in the previous stanza, where way rhymes to 
metf and elsewhere in the ballad (L 83-8). How far south it extends I don't know, 
but about Frodsham it is very peculiar. — Dr. Robton. 

t These two lines are bracketed and marked bU in the MS. 
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** come you hither, Lady Butler, 

come you ower this stone ; 
wold you haue 8 men flfor to dye, foTfr' * 

96 all fifor the losse off one ? 

«come you hither, Lady Butler, 

with all the speed you may ; 

if thou wilt come to London, hsdy Butler, No. Do you 

100 thou Shalt goe home Lady Gray." "S^, ^'^ 

ffinis. 



III.—Gateway, Bradley Old Hall. 

Within a distance of three miles from Bewsey Hall, stood 
the ancient manor house of Bradley, environed hy its still 
perfect moat, and approached by the picturesque gateway or 
bartizan, which forms the subject of my third vignette. 

The estate of Bradley came into the family of the Leghs 
of Lyme by the marriage of Sir Peter Legb, who was knighted 
after the battle of Agincourt, with Joan, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Gilbert de Haydock, the former possessor of Bradley. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that a part of the old hall, now 
supplanted by a modern farmhouse, was of a date anterior to 
this marriage, but there is no doubt that the greater part of 
it, together with the gateway, was erected by the son of this 
Sir Peter Legh, of the same name, and knighted also, after 
the battle of Wakefield, in 1460. In 1465, when he was 
fifty years of age, he commenced a MS. rental of his property, 
which is still in existence, and in it we find, probably in 
hils own handwriting, though in Latin, the following account 
of Bradley Hall, now extinct, and of the gateway here 
delineated : — 

'' The aforesaid Peter Legh holds the manor of Bradley 
" in the vill of Burtonwood within the parish of Warrington, 
" to himself his heirs and assigns for ever that is to say a new 
*' fair hall with three new chambers and a fair dining room 
*' with a new kitchen bakehouse and brewhouse with a new 
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*' tower built of stone with small turrets and a fair gateway 
'* and above it a stone bastille well fortified with a fcur chapel 
** all of the said Peter's making also one ancient chamber 
" called the knight's chamber all which premises aforesaid 
" with other different houses are surrounded with a moat with 
a drawbridge and outside the said mpat are three great 
barns namely to the north part of the said manor house 
with a great shippon and stable with a small house for the 
** bailiff and a new oven built at the eastern end of a place 
*' called the Parogardyne with all the members and demesne 
'' lands to the said manor (louse belonging or appertaining 
'' with one large orchard enclosed with hedges and ditches on 
** the south part of the said place called the Parogardyne 
" with an enclosed garden beyond the old oven.'* — {Translated 
from ilie Extract from tlie original MS. given by William 
Beamont, Esq., in ^'Warrington in 1465," Chetham Society ^ 
vol, xvii.) 

No remains of the ancient manorhouse of Bradley are now 
left above ground, and it has been succeeded by a modem 
farmhouse, the quilted oaken door of which may possibly 
have belonged to its predecessor, though its former size has 
been curtailed. Until very recently, the ceiling of the hall or 
house-place was traversed and supported by a massive beam 
of oak, bearing the carved inscription in ancient characters — 
** Heere Mister doth and Mistris both accorde, with godly 
** mindes and zealous hartes to serve the livinge Lorde : Anno 
" 1.97. Henry Wesley.** — but the beam has recently been 
split, and the portion bearing the inscription now supports 
the roof of the garret, and, as if to " add insult to injury,'* 
has been turned upside down, so as to render the inscription 
very difficult to read from the floor of the chamber. On the 
staircase are two coats of arms carved in stone, built into the 
wall, and in one of the rooms a bedstead is pointed out to 
visitors as that upon which Bichard, duke of Olouoester, 
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(afterwards Bichard III) slept, when he spent a night at 
Bradley, on his march through Lancashire to repel the Scots, 
in the year 1482. 

Of the " fair chapel " spoken of in the Bent-Boll nothing 
now remains. It may possihly, as well as the ''bastille," 
have been comprised in the noble gateway, for the corbels and 
portions of arches still left, as also some fragments of the 
upper window^s, are of an ecclesiastical rather than military 
character. We are told by Mr. Beamont in his pleasing 
Introduction to ** Warrington in 1465," (Chetham Society's 
Transactions, vol. xvii,) *' that the ancient font of the chapel 
" is still preserved in the chapel at Lyme, and bears on one 
** of its four sides the arms of Haydock." 

The front of the ruinous but picturesque gateway at Bradley 
is well represented in the vignette, and, as will readily be 
imagined, has often proved attractive to the artist and 
photographer. So precarious is its present condition that I 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE GATEWAY. 



Befebemce. — A, the Approach, formerly by a drawbridge ; B, B, the Moat ; 
C, C, Grooves for the portcullis ; D, D, Embrasures, or narrow windows ; E, E, 
remains of a double-groined Arch ; F, a payed Causeway ; G, a stone StaircaBe, 
commxmicating by an aroh with H, a Passage leading towards the moat. 
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have judged it expedient to record its ground-plan at the 
present time by a wood-cut with references. This will also 
facilitate the detailed description which I propose to give. 

The moat at Bradley, 10 yards in width, is still in excellent 
preservation^ and crossed by a stone arch and causeway in 
lieu of the drawbridge recorded by Sir Peter Legh. The 
holes through which the chains of the bridge passed to the 
counterpoise were, on the authority of the present tenant, 
still visible a few years ago, but are now gone. They no 
doubt communicated with a cavity in the interior of each pier 
which flanks the gateway, and which from the grooves still 
remaining (G G) was also protected by a sliding portcullis. 
The main features of the arch are shown in the vignette, but 
it is singularly contracted at the base like the heels of a horse 
shoe. Immediately within the portcullis is a square space 
(E £), 12 feet by 10 feet, from the walls of which six corbels 
of white stone, with corresponding fragments of groined arches 
project; whilst on each side are large recesses (D D) famished 
with embrasures or windows with trefoiled heads and vestiges 
of iron stanchions. £xtema11y each window is surmounted 
by a longitudinal dripstone with pendent ends. An interior 
gate, the massive stone jambs of which still remain, appears 
to have completed the interior construction of the gateway. 

But exteriorly, and on the west side of the gateway, a short 
flight of steps (O) appears to have communicated by an arch 
with an underground passage, of three feet in width, leading 
to the edge of the moat. These «teps are enclosed in an 
archway of original masonry, and at the top are vestiges of a 
strong door, level with the surface of the ground enclosed by 
the moat. In my own opinion this can scarcely have been a 
passage for ingress or egress, but rather a safe means of 
obtaining water from the moat by the residents of the manor- 
house. 

It will probably have been observed that I have hitherto 
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giten 1K> description of the ** bastilltim " or prison, wbioh we 
are assured by the ancient rent-roll originally stood over the 
gateway at Bradley. Bat in tmth nothing of it now remains, 
nor of the massive stone staircase which no doubt led to it. 
In the absence of this CTidenoe, I venture to express an 
opinion that the latter may have stood at the south-eastern 
angle of the building, corresponding with the stone steps still 
existing at the south-western angle. A large amount of debris 
lies here at the present time, though none of it calculated either 
to rebut or establish my surmise. Moreover, the ecclesiastical 
character of the corbels and groined arches of the entrance gate- 
way, together with that of the still remaining windows and 
fragments of others still lying about, leads me to suggest that 
the ** fair chapel " (capelia pulcra) and the bastille or prison 
(iasiiUum lapideum) of the MS. rent-roll may both have stood 
over the gateway. Allowing for the requisite machinery of 
the drawbridge and portcullis, there would still remain an 
available space of 14 feet by 12 feet for the domestic chapel, 
and of 1 2 &et by 6 feet for what must have been at the most 
a merely temporary prison. 

Bnti be this as it may, there is sufficient in what I have 
said to call for a further cautious investigation of this crumbling 
ruin — an investigation which might possibly lead to measures 
capable of the preservation from further injury or decay of 
this most valuable local and historical reUc. 
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BUBAL UFE AND MANNEBS,— IN THE NEIGH 

BOUBHOOD OF BIDSTONE AND UPTON,— 

A HUNDRED YEABS AGO. 

By the Beo. Canon Hume, DX).L. 

(BSAO 13SH NOYBKBEB, 1874.) 



I.— Introduction. 

About four years ago, I borrowed from Mr. JoLn Urmson, 
then of the Bidstone lighthouse, a set of curious old manu- 
Boript books, most of them small in' size. They turned out 
on examination to be farmers' private account books^ forming 
almost an unbroken record of income and expenditure for 
upwards of a century. They referred to an outlying portion 
of Cheshire, which until the introduction of steam> was 
practically very remote from Liverpool ; and Liverpool itself, 
at the beginning of the period referred to, was only about 
one-eighth of its present size. 

The most cursory examination showed a variety of details 
of great interest ; indeed therd were the materials, not of one 
paper only, but of sev^al. There is, however, a good deal 
of sameness in the plan of the record, so that a few specimens 
may suffice ; and then the notices of places, persons, words, 
habits, prices, &c., can be given under their respective heads. 

There are seven books, five of which appear to belong to a 

family of the name of Wharton, while two are the property 

of Mr. UmiBon. They may be described as follows. 

1st. The most interesting record of all is six inches long 
and four broad. It consists of plain white paper, ruled 

k2 
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neither horizontally nor vertically ; and the paging shows 101 
leaves. It is hound in plain parchment ; and was originally 
attached hy a clasp, which has long heen hroken off. The 
records in this extend from 1761 to 1766 ; with one or two 
entries of a later date.* 

2nd. This is a 12mo hook of plain white paper resembling 
that of the former. The covers have been torn off ; but it 
appears from the paging (1 to 66) that no portion has been 
lost. Some of the pages are ruled for money; and it has 
been thought necessary to make four lineal spaces, for pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings respectively.f This volume 
contains some useful receipts; and it extends from 1780 to 
1784. 

drd. A common 12mo account book, with perpendicular 
lines in red ink. It contains 86 pages in all, and is bound 
in flush calf; hut as it was too thin for the owner's pur- 
po8e> there has been an insertion of 82 pages of plain 
writing paper. Date 1791 to 1798. 

4th. A 4to book between the size of modem post and 
foolscap 4to. The owner has occasionally ruled the money 
columns for himself; and the horizontal water mark has 
been a partial guide in the writing, like the faint blue lines of 
our own times. This extends from 1790 to 1809; and is 
evidently by Thomas Wharton the younger. 

5th. Size foolscap 4to ; hound ; by the samo writer as 
the last. Period 1806 to 1827.1: 

John Wharton, who lived at Moreton, was the owner and 

the writer of the first book. He married and had a son 

Thomas, who succeeded him in the farm at Moreton, the 

father removing to a leasehold property of his own at 

Bidstone. Thomas afterwards removed to Claughton^ and 

* This book wm first carefully tranBoribed, and then both copy and original 
were lost for aboye two years. I paid the stipulated price to the owner ; and 
some time after, both turned up. They had been tied together, and had 
fidlen behind the other Tolumes on a broad shelf. I am thus the poBsessor of 
two copies which correspond page by page. 

f A long parchment roll, found in Formby Pariah Chest, has three cdnmnB 
for pence, balance, and fiirthings respectively. Tratuaetiofu, xriii, 83. 

t Mr. Uzmson's books are two in number. First— A tattered 4to, ttom which 
both ooTers have been torn. It contains various memoranda from 1786 to 
1797. Second— A foolscap folio bound in parchment, extending from about 
1804 to 1820. It refers a good deal to carpenter's work and the sale of timber. 
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the more modem books appear to have been written chiefly 
by him. 

The father having died, Thomas caltiyated the farm at 
Bidstone while living at Claughton; and in 1820 removed to 
Bidstone. Bat instead of residing at the old house, which is 
near the Church, he rented the whole of the Marsh, and lived 
in a cottage on it. This is now occupied by a man named 
Bimmer, and this name is of frequent occurrence.* In 1825, 
he removed to the paternal house in Bidstone. William, 
son of Thomas, and grandson of Johnf (see Pedigree), now 
an aged man, is the owner of the Wharton books ; as Mr. 
John Urmson is of the Urmson ones. 

II. — State of the Country. 

The lower part of Wirrall, or that next the sea, was very 
bare ; but there was a wood at Upton, and there was a smaller 
number of trees at one or two other points. 

* In the Formby Boll there are 199 names ; and the moet common of these 
is Bimmer, or as it is inyariably spelled Bymer. There were in 1679 so many 
as 38 families of this name. Some of the members no doubt foond their way 
to Liyerpooli and to the adjacent parts of Cheshire. 

t Wharton 

of Bidstone township, resident 

here for many generations 

John 

b. in 1729, m. Ellen Stanley, dr. of a farmer 

of Leasowside, Wallasea, between New Brighton and 

Leasowe Castle, d. 1804, 

Thomas, b. in 1768 Four drs., m. respectively 

m. Ist Ellen Stanley of Lea- Wm. Chatterton, the Magazines; 

sowside, his consin, and left one dr. Wm. Baddoy, Liscard ; Thos. 

m. 2nd Abigail Williamson of Bode Nicholls, Noctomm ; Jon. Yonds, 

Hall, who d. ». 88. He d. 1808. the Carr, SaoghaU Massie. 

i 
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WOuam 


'Miy' 


Thomas 


the owner of 


Joseph 


AbigaU 


the books 


James 


Stanley 






Heniy 


a daughter 
liTce with Mr. Urmson. 
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The roads were not good, and resembled in general modem 
accommodation lanes to farms. They were fenced in, and 
each of the farmers gave certain days to keep them in repair. 
Shingle was used from the sea shore. They were "from 
" town to town," viz., from one mral township to another. 

The people generally walked, but occasionally employed 
carts as facilities in locomotion. The use of the saddle and 
pillion, however, was common ; and the latter was disused only 
about forty years ago. 

Farm houses were dotted irregularly over the district ; and 
Neston was the only town in the modern sense of the term. 
The magistrates of the district consulted there at the " Golden 
" Lion." The population of the whole district was probably 
less than half of what it is now. 

Upton fairs were held on the last Friday in April, and on 
the Friday before Michaelmas. They were the places of 
assembly for the farm servants, male and female, for miles 
round. In the accounts, there is constant refereace to Upton 
iair. 

Skilled workmen and professional gentlemen were of course 
few in number, and they practised over a wide area. Mr* 
Samuel Hill, grandfather of two late Mayors of Liverpool, 
was a whitesmith, and also a general mechanic, who did work 
of almost every kind in metal and wood. Dr. Haughton, 
whose family are well known in Liverpool, used to practise 
over the Parishes of Wallasea, Bidstone, Woodchurch, West 
Kirkby, Tranmere, Birkenhead, and part of Bebington. In 
his professional rambles by night, he had sometimes great 
difficulty in finding his way.* 

The communication by water was what would now be called 
primitive. The ferry-boat was propelled by six oars and a 

* Ab a Bort of guide, he erected a '' etoop" on Bidstone Hill. Tbis was like 
a Btone gate-post ; and gaye the ynlgor an opportunity of calling him afterwards 
** Dr. Stoop." ** Stoop, a post or stulp— (North)." HalUweU. 
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sail. In the earlier pfurt of the period here referred tp, the 
communication with Ireland was by a sailing packet ship to 
Parkgate ; and the passengers walked or rode across the 
isthmus to the Ferry at Birkenhead. There is an old Irish 
song known as "Billy O'Rourke the Bouchal" (the boy) 
which describes minutely the passage from Dublin. There 
must have been comparatively little intercourse, when the fare 
for a labouring man was " seven thixteens," viz., seven shil- 
lings English. Dalpool or Dawpool, or " Dappa/' was the 
place at which cheeses were usually shipped for esportatioD. 

III.— Domestic Service and Wages. 

A very large number of the entries in these books consist 
of petty cash disbursements to the hired servants. These 
lived in the house and boarded with the family ; and none of 
tbem appear to have handled money, from the beginning of 
the year to its close, unless when it was specially required. 

Hence, the dates of handing over small sums of money are 
not given in the oldest of the books, nor indeed in the most 
curious of the others ; but the reasons for the expenditure 
are put down. In this way we have the daily life of the popu- 
lation, and especially of this class, brought before us ; their 
clothing, amusements, journeyings, language, &c. 

From 1761 to 1782, the payment of a male household la- 
bourer, when a man, varied from £4 to £b 15s. ; but when a 
boy or lad it varied from £1 to £S. The payments to women 
ranged from £2 10s. to £S ds. ; and a '* wench" or growing 
girl received £1 5s. There are remote parts of the country 
where a scale of payments very slightly di£ferent from this 
continued until within the memory of persons still living. 

To illustrate the plan adopted, we may take half-a-dozen 
cases : viz., those of two men and a lad, and of two women 
and a wench. These will be given literally as they are set 
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down ; and the remarks respecting nses, prices, orthography, 
Sio,, will ocoQr after, under their respectiye heads. 



1761 

Agred with jr Man for £i „ 12 „ 

to acookfite 

to aoockfite 

for Shosand Stockings 

for a pair of bnckels 

at y* race 

at Upton fair 

at y race 

at a prisbarplay 

at Upton fair 

for y Millishow 

aty«Ooart 
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11 
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11 
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2 „ 16 
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II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



„ 15 

1 
7 
1 

5 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
7 
1 
5 
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8i 
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It is clear that the man had a balance of £2 1 68. to receive 
at the close of the year. The two cock fights appear to have 
occurred in the spring ; and the races before and after the 
April fair at Upton. The Militia which is mentioned as the 
last item but one, was probably the drawing or " lotting," as 
it is called. It appears to have occurred in the autumn. 

1766 

Agreed with Thomas EUobe [Ellaby ?] for £6 

at Sroftdde 

for Shirts 

for a pare of bukels 

for bleeding 

for a pair of pumps 

to go to y< dancing 

to crockson 

at easter 

for a hat and Stockings 

twoo times to y Dancing 

to go to upton fair 

to y* taylor 

to pay y Dancing master 
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to the Dancing 

to y prisanbarplay 

for hiB pumps 

to twoo race days 

for a pair of ologs 

for a pair of Shoes 

to Meadowsis neck-cutting 

to Upton fair 

to by a pair of breeches and hankerchif.. 
for mending his shoos 
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, 18 „ 8i 
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6 „ 15 „ 

Thomas Ellobe appears to have been rather a gay young 
man; for he spends five shillings on the dancing master, 
seven on his pumps, and one shilling at each of three dancing 
parties. If we regard the '* buckels" as part of his equip- 
ment, and take in the other amusements at which he was 
present, viz., Upton fair, the Prison-bar play, and the '* Neck- 
" cutting/' or harvest home, we have a total of 25s. ; or more 
than a third of his annual expenditure and more than a 
fourth of his wages— directly or indirectly connected with 

amusement 

1762 £ 

Agreed with y* lad from midsummer for 1 «, 15 „ 

at y« upton race 

tobyawascoat 

for making a wascoat 

toacakplay 

at upton fair 

for mending his shoos 

to by a shirt 

for a pair of Shoos 

for making a shirt 

for mending his shoos 

for to pay for y« cock 

for to pay for y cockfight „ 

forstocMngs 0„ 
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99 

99 
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l> 
II 
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» 15 
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1 
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99 
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1 II 2 „ 2 
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Settled with y« lad & hass had £1 „ 2 „ 2 & was 

to have 1 „ 15 «, 

1 »» 2 ,1 2 

to receiv 12 „ 10 

It is clear that the wages of this lad amounted to £3 iOs. 

by the whole year. 

[1784.] 

Agreed with Ann Peers for £8 „ „ 

February 27 Gave to you to pay Martha 

Beathers 0.1.0 

March 20 Gave you to go to y« crisning 0.1. 

at Aster 0.0. 6 

for Dying your stockings 0.0. 8 

for to bye some Binding for your coat 0.0. 6 

• For to pay for a pair of Buckels . • 10 

Gave to you at Easter . 6. . 6 

You Laid out at Liverpool 0.1. 8 

For to By some yam and needles an Lase... 0.0. 8 

To bye a pare of sleevs 0.0. 10^ 

Gave to you to pay for your stocking 0.1. 7 

to Daniel Linacar for heeltaping 0.0. 2 

to go to Upton fair 0.1. 

For thrid and needles and i Lace 0.0. 2 

For your hat 0.4. 4 

For to pay for mending your stays 0.1. 6 

For to go to y« coaling* 0.0. 2 

For to pay for a new pair of shoon 0.4. 8 

To pay for a new shift 0.2. 6 

Gavetoyou 0.0. 4 

For a knew hankecher 0.0. 6 

For striptj- and pins 0.0. 5 

to go to y shoe 0.0. 8 

to go to Upton fair 0.1. 

took a naughty shilling 0.1. 

1788 
Agreed with Martha Bird for £2 . 10 . 

you had towe pence for to By a greator 0.0. 2 

to pay for mending your shoon 0.0. 7 

* The fannen carted coale gratnitonsly for the rural BlackBmith, and he 
in return sharpened pickaxes, Ac,, witbont charge. On the daj of bringing 
home the coaia, bread and cheese and ale were giyen to the men, and the 
eyening*B proceedings often womid up with a dance. 

t Striped linen. 
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Febroaiy 16 to go home 

Paid for mending your shoon 

March 26 paid to Daniel* for mending 

April 5 paid for your Bedgown 

Aprd 18 Gave to you to pay for your shoon. 

May 4 Gave to you 

May 28 Gave to you to by a sheeft & pockets 

To pay for mending your shoon 

To pay for your sithers 

To pay for a lace 

For a pair of new shoon 

To go to the Leasa side 

To pay for your buckels 

To go to the Merry night 

Mending your shoon 

For mending your shoon 

For your Bedgown 

For heeltaping your shoon 

Pora pair of Sythers 

For your shoon mending 

For heeltaping your shoon 

For anew pair of shoon 

toart paying for a pair of stockings 

to pay for your ribbining 

at November 

For soahng your shoon 

For dying a pound of yam 

For a new pair of shoon & mountebankf ... 

1768 

Agreed with y Wench for £1 „ 5 „ 

at Sroftide 

for a Shift 

for a Shift 

at Upton fair 

for a gown 

for loining y« gown 

for a pair of shoos 

at Upton fair 

to by sum linste 

to her mother 

when Shee went home 

for making y Gown 
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* Daniel Unacre. 



1 „ 6 » 4* 
f The UotmUbank shov at Upton. 
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This ''wench" seems to have overdrawn her account 
slightly ; though her spending money at Shrovetide was not 
great. The " linste" mentioned was actually linsey^ a kind 
of cloth which took its name from Lindsey in Suffolk.. It 
was sometimes called '' Linsey-woolsey." 

IV. — Manners and Customs and Amusements. 

The amusements common among people remote from towns 
must have presented a good deal of sameness all over England ; 
still, — as we learn from Brandy Hone, and other writers, — 
there were customs which were restricted to special localities. 

In these accounts we read such entries as the following : — 

1762, toacakplay „ 1 ,, 

1764, to go to a cak play „ 2 „ 

1767, to a cake play „ 1 „ 

The cake-play usually occurred after harvest. In those 
days, people gleaned after the reapers ; and the grain so pro- 
cured was made into flour, which the wife of some respectable 
labouring man baked into cakes. These were played for, at 
a nominal value, in some private house, never the ale house of 
the district ; and the practice was not necessarily connected 
with drinking. It was an indirect mode of assisting some 
industrious poor family in the neighbourhood, who thus pro- 
fited to the extent of a few shillings. Now that gleaning is 
practically abolished, the custom is unknown. 

The prison-bar play was of greater pretensions. It took 
place in the open air, and by day ; on some " swang" of land 
suitable for the purpose. In this case, it was usually at the 
Meols, or on the Leasowe, or near Wallasea lighthouse. 
Different townships played against each other, as competing 
Cricket clubs do at present; and the prize was usually a half 
barrel of ale, with a roasted sheep and potatoes. Both 
winners and losers shared in the crowning meal. There were 
of course a good many spectators ; and their various con- 
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ditions may be seen from the amount of money which they 
spent respectively. For example, two men — one of them a 
first-class workman, for his wages were £l per annum in 
1 782 — spend a shilling each ; a hired lad sixpence ; and the 
maid and " y* wench" two pence each. 

Amusement at a greater distance from home was obtained 
by attending the races at Upton. A man servant required 
Is. for spending-money on such an occasion. The race took 
place in a large field called the Big Croft. There were also 
races at Oxton, but of a different kind : these latter were 
usually foot-races and donkey-races. There was a May-pole 
at Caldy. There were also races at Crosby, on the Lancashire 
side of the river ; for '' Joseph Hews," a man servant, had 
lOs. 6d. in 1783 ''to go to Crosbe rase.'* About the same 
time another man called James had 10s. Id. for the same 
purpose. 

It was customary also, even when there was no fair, to go 
to see a " show." The nature of it is not specified ; but on 
three occasions the payment was only a penny ; and on a 
fourth, an adult paid three pence. On one occasion, the 
entertainment is specified ; as Stephen Lether and another 
man got 1 s. 6d. each to go to see the " Mountebag." This 
was in 1 780. On one occasion a person called James Grockson 
indulged in confectionery also, as the entry is " for ye sho 
** and oaks 4d. ;*' and the very next entry is " for cards and 
*' cakes Qd/' 

Among the indoor amusements was the ** sewing," perhaps 
equivalent to the '' quilting" of more modern times. The 
young women assembled to work in the afternoon, and the 
young men joined them after the close of their daily labour. 
Then, no doubt there was ale, procured at Nanny Buckley's 
of Moreton ; and perhaps dancing. One of the maids pro- 
vided herself with 9d. " to go to Croston s soing." There 
were also raffles, probably held at private houses, for the 
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money advanced does not look as if drinking had been prac- 
tised. In 1798 and 1799, we have the entry, ''to go to ye 
*'raflin 6d/'; bat in 1808 it is a shilling on two occasions. 
In none of the four cases is it stated what the article was 
that was raffled for. 

Some of the out-door sports were of the usual barbarous 
kind. Cock-fighting was common ; and farm servants some- 
times paid for cocks which were kept for the purpose by 
neighbouring cottagers. The entries under this head are 
numerous ; showing that the practice was very little changed 
by time, and that even the boys took an unusual interest in 
it. Two entries about 1 784 are, " at a cocking at Will Corf 's," 
and the cockpit is visible on the side of Bidstone Hill, to the 
present hour. The first entry about bull-baiting, which was 
held at Moreton, occurs under 1761. They were all men who 
attended, and each one drew from his employer a shilling to 
spend on the occasion. 

The " murryneet*' (merry night) is well known in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and has often been -explained in 
dialectal poetry.* In the Glossary to the dialects of those 
two counties it is described as " a merry meeting, where each 
** of the guests pays a certain sum, for the benefit of the 
'* person giving the entertainment." It is rarely alluded to in 
these books; but in 1766 one maid-servant attended four 
such gatherings, her contribution varying from 2d. to 6d. 

The neck'cuttinffy which was attended by both men and 
women, was not any thing of a very deadly character. It 
was connected with what is otherwise called the ** harvest- 

* Aa, lad, seo a many neet we've hed at Bleckell, 
The Bound o* the fiddle yet rings i' my ear ; 
Aw reet olipt and heel'd were the lada and the lasaeB, 

And monie a clever lith huzzy was theer. 
The bettermer swort aat snng i* the parlour ; 
I* the pantry the sweethearters catiered sae soft ; 
' The dancers they kicked np a stonr f the kitchen ; 
At Luiter the caird-lakers aat f the loft. 

^And€n<nC8 Cwnberland BaUadt» 
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"home" or "winning the churn." The last few stalks of 
grain were platted as they grew, into a hand of three strands ; 
and the reapers threw their sickles at this. The one who 
finally cut it down was the winner. The practice became 
rare, however, as it was often attended with accidents. 
Shooting matches were not unusual ; and the prizes were 
generally useful articles manufactured by the smith and car- 
penter. 

V. — Times and Seasons. 

The first of these which requires to be noticed is " Guiet 
"Tuesday," otherwise Shrove Tuesday; and as it was the 
farewell to flesh for a season (carni-vale), it was a day of 
feasting. The servants were accordingly provided with 
pocket-money. — The following day, Ash Wednesday, was 
furmety day, or the day for " frumenty." Shelled wheat was 
boiled in new milk, and eaten by those who cared for it.— 
Next came "Aster," as it is called, when there was "an 
" eggen," or games with eggs. It may be noticed in passing, 
that the use of the egg so commonly at Easter originated in 
its being regarded as symbolical of the resurrection : — out of 
the dead comes the living. 

I find only one notice of " May-eve :" it is when Martha 
Bird gets 2d. to spend. In Scotland and in the Scottish 
districts of Ireland, this evening used to be regarded with 
great superstition ; and the observances are traceable back to 
a period anterior to Christianity. It was the beliane* or 
time of the Baal fires {Baal-tinne), the name of which is 
preserved in Bal-tin-glass, in the County of Wicklow. 

Soon after came the Bushbearing time, when in the absence 
of carpets and even boards^ our ancestors provided something 
soft and warm for the feet, especially in churches. In the 

* Onn IB no BapUng, chance sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at BeUane, in winter to fade. 

—Seottt Lady of the Lake* 
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" Lakeland of Lancashire" I have seen coarse straw mats 
used. In some parts, the rush-bearing did not take place till 
the end of July or the beginning of August ; but here the 
entry is given under May 86—** To go to the Bushbiring, 3s." 

Whitsuntide was then as now, a time for recreation ; and 
the cockfights usually took place at the t^o ecclesiastical 
seasons of Easter and " Whisentide/' In 1797, we find the 
Old Style quoted; and the practice continued in rural dis- 
tricts till after 1880. A labouring mans time was reckoned 
" from the Tuesday after Old Midsomer (July 6) to August 
•' 24." ' 

The 5th of November was also an important date, and Is. 
was usually advanced to the junior male servants. Also, in 
the Church accounts for the year 1765, we have "at y® 
** gunpoudertrason 10s." This sum was probably paid to the 
ringers at Bidstone Church. 

VI. — Agricultural Implements and Operations. 

One of the implements least known is the " push plough," 
which is pressed forward by the breast of the man who guides 
it, instead of being drawn by cattle. It suited certain portions 
of Bidstone moss, on which horses could not be placed with 
safety : but it is used at the present day in rough and heathy 
grounds, and where the material cleared off is capable of 
being burnt. Hundreds of the leases on landed estates in 
Cheshire, stipulate that the tenant " shall not push plough 
'' nor burn." It appears to have been practised in the winter, 
for there is an entry " November y® 28 1 780, Settled with 
** Thomas Hews for pushing and days works ;" and again, 
February 3, the farmer received " for pushing 10s," In the 
same year, we have " Indetted to Will Jones for Pushing 
*' £1 2s. ;" and " To Thomas Hewhes when y® shut pushen, 
" 2s. 6d.," i.e. when the practice ceased for the season. The 
push-plow is still sometimes used in brick-fields, to peel 
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off the sod, and level the ground for the purpose of brick- 
making. 

The ordinary plough was made of wood, with a wooden 
mould board. The common carts had wooden axles till the 
beginning of the present century, plated with iron where the 
friction was greatest. The harrows were of ash wood, the 
teeth of course of iron ; there were none then with iron 
" boles." RolJers were of stone or wood, without shafts, and 
drawn by a chain attached to the axles ; and churning was 
by hand up and down. 

Some of the implements of husbandry are mentioned ; and 
as it is usually in connexion with the subject of price, a few 
may be quoted. 

1781 Paid to Thomas Wilson for the Cheesepress Us. A 
reaping hook cost a shilling; for in 1783 ''Old Thomas 
''Dodd had For to Bye a sickel Is. ;" and again, about the 
same time, Samuel Spark had '* in to pay for a hook Is." 

A scythe was a more important article, and showed a greater 
variety in price. Thus, in 1774, ** to by a sythe 4s. ;' in 
1781, 48. ; in 1783, 4s. 6d. ; and "July y« 10, 1800, Georg 
" Miers had 10s. 6d. to by a sytli." In 1783, another person 
got "For to Bye a sythe 3s. 6d. ;" and in 1793 only 2s. 
Thus the price differed within very wide limits. In 1772, a 
shovel cost 6s.; and in 1766, "Thomas Dodd had for 
" ashovel 38. 6d." 

We do not know the cost of a 2^ump, and indeed at the 
present day that depends greatly on circumstances, but in 
1765 there is the entry " for taking up y® pump & repairing 
" it 8s. ;" also for a long ladder^ 32 gangs, 4^d, 1 Is. 7^d.* 

The following entries let us within the gates of the 
Englishman's castle, and show us a little of the character of 
his household gods. The date is 1782. 

* The original entry was 12s., which is 82 times 4^ ; bat as it is clear that in 
a ladder of 82 lengths there would only be 81 ** rounds " or ** rungs " or steps, 
the entry written over it is the correct one. 
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To a tumel* and worthin hookf 18 8 

To a pare of homes 2 6 

To a Cart 8 12 „ 

To a grate 7 6 

To4 0hearB 8 6 

To one pair of bedstockst 6 ,, 

To a pan 2 12 6 

To Oiron for his wheels 1 11 6 

To Spoons, Silver 18 6 

To Chene [China ware] 7 6 

To a Oyron§ and heters 4 „ 

To Blankets and 1 quilt 1 ,» ^ 

ToaSquoobll 7 6 

The process and expense of house building in 1776 may 
be seen from the following. 

Expenoe of y hous at Bidston 

for 8 load of lime £2 6 

fortimber 8 

toyBricklaer 8 2 

to 5i thousand Slats 4 

for 6 measurs of hare 8 

for 500i« of Lats 9 7 

for 100 hundred Lats 2 „ 

for 11 thousand of Brick 6 

The foregoing are only for materials ; the following repre- 
sents labour chiefly. 

Acount of y^" charg of y hous at Bidstone. 

To hewing y rock 6 6 

To the timber at liverpool 8 8 

To r bricklear 8 8 

To lime to Latham 2 2 

To Samuel Hasal 2 2 

Toy Slater 1 11 6 

ToyGlasher 2 10 „ 

To Samuel Hasals 16 8 

* A trough tuied for salting bacon, sometimes used as a kneading trough, 
t A *' grape" or trident, with the teeth bent down at a right angle, for 
hauling manure from a cart which has been sli^tly tilted up. 

I A bedstead ; elsewhere valued at lOs. 
§ A box smoothing iron. 

II " A long seat or solk'' called a ** squab " in the North. " A soft stuffed 
•< cushion or stool ; whence a fat man or yromBiL."'^BaiUy, 
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Tor Slater 1 16 10 

To John Pendleton 5 13 1 

A barn and a carthonse were much less expensive than the 

foregoing. 

The price of thatching is interesting. 

for four Days thatching £„ 4 8 

for Drawing Straw „ 8 „ 

for thatch pricks* „ 2 „ 

for Serving y« thatoher „ 2 8 

for mate for y« tbatcher „ 2 8 

for 500 of pricks „ 1 8 

for laying y calf house with flags „ 8 6 

for boards for making y'' stall „ 8 2 

for a pound of nales „ ,, 4 

for making y« Stall „ 1 6 

Without giving the actual entries, it may suffice to mention 
the following. ** A Gleasar for leding y* windows ** charged 
3s. ; " a carpender for puting too Dwrsils in, & mending y* 
" Doors," Is. 6d. ; and a " back bam door and 81bs of nales" 
cost 7s. 4|^d. 

The smith charged in connexion with the horses, " for fore 
" new shoos," Is. 4d. ; and " for 3 remoovs and I New Shew," 
7d. The killing and dressing of a pig cost a shilling, and of 
a cow one and sixpence. Sheering, i,e, reaping grain, cost 
Is. 8d. per day in 1781 ; but Is. 3d. when the pressure was 
less great. This was to hired labourers, who were not fed by 
the farmer. In the hay harvest a mower was paid *' Is. 6d. 
"and mate" in 1798. The seasons appear to have been 
sometimes late, or the ground was cold, for we find *' Septem 

y« 9 began to Sheer." We find in 1803, 2s. paid "for 

Sheering Sheep," t.e,, to one man, who probably shore five 
or six in the day. 

Some of the other operations strike us as curious. Thus 
** feighing," or taking the sod from the marl ; " guttering " or 
clearing water oflf tho fields or farms ; " fending," or clearing 
out the passages or drains of the slow running streams, a 

* More commonly called *' scollops.*' 
l2 
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very necessary operation \7here the fall is so slight. William 
Jones charged Is. 2d. per rood (perch or rod) for doing so 
** in y* Town Mos." ** Geathering " meant gathering in the 
sheaves, or the mown grass. An acre of *' fough " meant of 
fallow land. The farmer gave " 4 J days to y« highways," 
'* which cost him 208. 3d. ; and apparently he had three men 
at work during the time. A more curious entry, however, is 
the following, which deserves a line to itself. 

Pade for Stoping y« say, 7 men £„ 8 „ 

This was not on the coast, but at Wallasea Pool, which 
sometimes flooded the Marsh. 

So minute is the record, that we find even the names of 
the fields, some of which are descriptive, and others only 
traditional. Thus Hawthorn hey,* Bigpocket hey, Lower 
Morgan, West Car,t Pasture park, The Gorse, Tail Ends, 
Tows,]: Tows-and-Triangle, Gloddibutts, Malt- bey, Pressfield, 
Marl-heaps, 6iggra'Cok,§ Faugh. 

The names of the cattle are also sometimes significant ; 
but often they appear to be the names of the persons from 
whom the animals were purchased. Thus we have Nudlak, 
Harden, Finch, Green, Cringak, Pied-heifer, Welshwoman, 
Sour-looks, Cush,|| Brockney, Blossom, Robison, Brown, 
Dickey, Nut, Pink, Black-back. 

There is even a perfect record of the fruit trees which were 
planted. It is as follows : — 

Acount of y trees that is planted at Bidstone 1775, 

y first roe 

A Wastem Eusset : a golden Banet : a Pawmer Buset : 
a Paremane : 2 Nonperels : a minshow crab : a Scarlet 
Pippen : a golden renet : a Oring Pippen : a holand Pipen. 

* Hey, a field ; a veiy common name near V7est Eirkby. It ie atill preseiTed 
in Hackin*s hey, Lancelot's hey, and one or two other parts of the town of 
LiTorpool. 

f A low marshy spot, in which alders frequently grow. 

t Bonghfl. § Big gray-cock. 

Bald or unhomed, what is called *' moiley,*' from moelt bald. 
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VII. — Farm Produce and Food. 

The following were the prices in 1761 : — wheat 4s. 6d. to 
48. 8d. a measure or bushel, oats Is. 7d., barley 4s. 2d. Cheese 
was sold at the earlier part of the period at 2d. per lb ; but this 
was of '* skim milk." It then rose to a guinea per cwt. ; but 
probably this was the cwt. of I20tbs. After Bonaparte's 
time, produce became dearer, and cheese sold for 7d. per tb. 

In 1782, butter sold for 7d. per lb., then it rose to 8d., and 
in 1809-10 to Is. 6d. There is a record inside the coyer of 
the oldest book, that two pounds of butter were sold for lid. 
In 1798, some was sold for 9d., and in 1797 for Is. 

In 1764, potatoes were lOd. per measure; and about the 
same time eggs sold for 5d. and Od. per dozen. 

The provender for horses was not costly, as it was raised on 
the spot. Thus we read — 

from y* 4 of July to 28 of November is 21 
weeks, y^" coult lay in and did eat 8 hun- 
dred of hay £0 15 

& a measure and a half of corn at 2/6 8 9 

Gorse, which cost 2s. a load, was used for two purposes : 
when withered, it was burned, for heating the oven ; and when 
green it was beaten upon a stone, mixed with oats, and given 
to the horses. It was said to make their coats silky. After- 
wards, a gorse mill was erected for crushing it. 

The prices of stock varied very much at different times ; 
and of course it is impossible to know the condition of the 
animals. We have some guide, however, when they were 
sold in large numbers. Thus in 1775, so many as "90 
''eugfas*' (ewes) were bought at ten shillings a head all 
round ; " weathers " at the same price, ** cues & lams " at 
i8s. 6d. the two; and certain other wethers at higher and 
lower prices. This was at the close of February. 

Also, in 1762, we have the following entry :— 
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Sould a Sou for 17 

SonldaPigfor 19 6 

Scald a Mair and Coult 4 

Sacks of chaff were long sold for dd. each^ then they rose 
to 6d., and still higher. In 1 800, a " load of Stray" or " strow" 
(straw) was sold for 10s. 6d. 

Goal was got at Denhall near Neston ; it sold for about 
Gb. 8d. a tODy or 4d. per cwt., but the better kinds were 
sold for 8s. 4d. Lancashire coal, brought by a flat, cost 
lis. 

Foreign produce was not unknown in the district ; and it 
was understood that there was a deal of smuggling. In 1779 
"a bottel of wine" cost Is. 8d. : and a pint of rum Is. Gd. 
Though tobacco is mentioned previous to 1780, spelled 
^'tobacow/' it is not till 1795 that quantity and price are 
placed together. Its use had then become common, and the 
current price was lOd. and lid. per quarter, or ds. 4d. to 
8s. 8d. per pound. It is spelled ** tobaco," "tobakir," "toba/* 
" tobak," &c. 

As a matter of course, living was cheap when prices were 
80 moderate, — especially in the farm-houses of the district. 
The following entry appears to refer to 170 1 : — 

To y* Welsh man 

for one week's board 8 

for too Days board 10 

for fore meels 6 

It is thus evident that there were four meals daily, and that 
the cost was sixpence per day. Oatmeal was not unknown, 
for in 1809 we read of '* a pack of mail." 

In the course of forty years prices had risen considerably ; 
nevertheless the following entry, of date June 23rd, 1800, is 
partly explained by the foregoing. "Agreed with Georg 
" Miers for 2/- per Day, hee to find himself," (provide for, 
or feed himself) 
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VIII. — Clothing and Personal Aeticles. 

Some ODe has said that the human animal is the only one 
which comes into the world unclothed, — without shell, scales, 
hair, wool, or feathers,— and it is the only one that can clothe 
itself. Thus, the animal and vegetable world are laid under 
contribution, and when that which is necessary has been 
done, fashion with its continual change gives employment to 
human ingenuity. 

In an old song of the last century, called the "Brave 
" Tilling Farmer," he is represented as saying — 

I eat my own lamb. 

My own chicken and ham, 

I shear my own sheep, and I wear it. 

Hence, until manufactures drove the spinning wheel and the 
loom from private houses, by producing the article more 
cheaply than it could be produced at home; spinning and 
weaving were well-known domestic employments. In the 
olden time, a woman was regarded as unmarriageable until 
she had spun a set of bed, table, and personal linen ; and 
from this fact we derive the term Spin-ster, the last syllable 
of which is a feminine* termination. 

Articles, especially of linen, were home-spun, woven in the 
neighbourhood, and dyed in the house ; woollen cloths were 
usually purchased. The practice is probably not yet extinct, 
for I once met two brothers in a country Sunday School, 
every article of whose clothing had been spun in their own 
house and woven by themselves. The dyeing and tailoring 
jointly did not cost them more than two shillings per suit. 

Wool was bought by farm servants by the pound, was spun 
by poor women in the cottages, knitted into stockings and 
dyed. There are numerous references to this practice. Stock* 

• As bak-er bak-ster ; brew-er brew-eter ; seam-er seam-ster ; web-ber Web- 
ster ; Bong-er soDg-ster ; &c. The meaniDg has become so lost to the 
populace, ti^t we now apply the words brewster, baxter, deemster, <fec. to men ; 
and a woman we call a seam-str-ess [double fern.] 
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ings were sometimes purchased ; bat '' market stockings" were 
proverbially of inferior quality, — they were as shoddy compared 
with sound broad-cloth. 

The word *' trousers" appears to have been unknown all over 
the district, as I have not found an instance of its occurrence. 
The knee breeches were then in very common use, even by 
small boys. Frequently they were of leather or of some strong 
and common material, like our modem corduroy. People of 
the better class resorted to Mr. White of Chester, who usually 
provided them with a pair annually, at the cost of a guinea. 

Clogs wore extensively worn ; a sort of compromise between 
the French saboi and the English shoe. And shoes appear to 
have been the most costly article of dress, for they were ex- 
pensive in the first instauce, and with rough roads and constant 
use, they required frequent repair. There were country shoe- 
makers, of course, who were known to the whole surrounding 
population, and who gave strong material and good work for 
very limited reward. 

Some of the articles of women's dress require a few words 
of explanation. The word ** coat" occurs frequently : and at 
present we understand that to be part of a man's dress. It 
was formerly a word denoting a *' gown," and an outer coat 
meant an outer dress or covering. We still use the the word 
petti-coat, but it is now almost forgotten in the expression* 
under clothing. The " bedgown" is a short cotton jacket worn 
over the chemise as a sort of night dress ; but in rural districts 
where visitors are few and primitive, worn also during the day. 
A "brat" does not mean a baby, but a coarse apron, or "rubber," 
and the entry " p^ for dieng your Brat" does not mean that 
any one had been ** helping Providence away," as the Irish say, 

* Similiar chaDges take place in reference to men*8 drese. Thus, the old " big 
ooat'* becomes a ** great coat" an '* over coat," a *' sortoat," Ac. : while ihe 
old "brace-girdle" or '* breech-gizdle" has Bubstitated for it "gallowses" 
refined into " suspenders," and this again merged in the ambiguous term 
" braces." 
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with an infant. Nothing more is meant than that a coarse 
apron was coloured in the usual way. In Scotland* people 
generalize the word and speak of '' brats o' claes" meaning 
" dads of clothes," or popularly ** bits o' things." Most of 
the other words will be understood readily. 

We are now prepared to examine the clothing ; abd perhaps 
the best plan will be to take a man and a woman, a lad and a 
wenshy and clothe each from the skin out. This is a little 
like what Condillac a French philosopher did with his well- 
known animated statue, imparting one sense at a time, till he 
had given the whole five. The place. Lower Wirrall : the time, 
1760 to 1780. 

Man. First let us get him a shirt. The material 
cost 88., and the needlewoman was satisfied with Od. for 
making it up ; sometime indeed with 4d. A pair of 
breeches cost 2s. 4d., 5s., and 8s., of course varying 
according to quality, and is. fur making; and we may 
fairly assume that 5s. to Gs. was a reasonable average. The 
materials for a waistcoat cost Is. 6d., and the making of them 
up from 9d. to 2s. 6d. A coat cost 12s. for the material, 
and 2s. for the making, though one cost 27s. Stephen 
Lether had " a coat of fustian " for Os. Thus, a working man 
could have obtained his three principal articles of clothing 
for about thirty shillings or two pounds. This does not difier 
widely from the facts which we find when grouping them ; as 
'*cloathes and making'* £\ 7s. Od., " cloath Sis. 6d., making 
*' 7s. 6d." viz., £\ J 98. There is a verbal error in one of the 
entries respecting Thomas Evans, 1778 ; it is *'for cloath for 
*' cloath 16s.' Sometimes new sleeves were put upon a coat, 
new cloth on an old garment. John Jones paid for cloth 
for this purpose 4s. 6d., in 1 780. 

It is difficult to get at the price of a hat, as it is often 

* In the Glossary to Boms's Poems, *' Brat " is made to signiiy *' coarse 
** dotbes, rags, <fec." 
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mentioned in connexion with other articles of dress. Thns 
''for to by a coat and hat lOs. iO^d./' and ''for a pair of 
" breeches and a hat [to a lad] 5s." Now, we have often 
known stiffened wool hats sold for 2s. each, lined with calico, 
bound at the brim, and encircled with a band of black tape : — 
so that we may fairly allow Is. 6d. for the hat. Beaver hats 
were then in use, but of course little known in this part of 
the country. A hat for Gilbert Urmson, a mere boy, cost 
6s. 6d. ; and " hats for Ketty and betty" [his sisters] £l 10s. 
A pair of stockings cost from 1 s. 6d to about 2s. 9d. : but those 
at the latter price were home-made, knitted so as to be thick, 
strong, and durable. A man's shoes cost 5s. or 6s., and a pair 
of half boots half- a- guinea. But what with soleing, heeling, 
" heeltaping," patching, toeing, stitching, &c., shoe leather was 
costly. 

In the case of a lad there were practically the same items, 
but they were about one fourth less costly. Little Gilbert 
Urmson's shoes cost only 2s. 2d. in 1798; but he was very 
young, as in the previous year his *' frocks ' had cost 7s., 
and a drum Gd. The man also had " a chist," which is 
occasionally referred to : that of " Samuel Elobe " cost 
10s. Od. in 1764, and William Maddock's cost Os. Cd. 
in 1781. This was the first article procured when a man 
became a domestic servant. 

It is clear that both men's and women's clothing was 
fastened by buckles: notably the shoes and the belt, and again, 
the breeches at the knees. These objects admitted of great 
variety in form and finish : as may be seen in those turned up 
on the Leasowe shore and figured in Ancient Meols. The cost 
varied from about sixpence to one-and-sixpence. Buckles 
were also mended, probably by the rural whitesmith. On one 
occasion, the cost of repairing was a halfpenny, on a second 
it was twopence, and on a third twopence-halfpenny. Almost 
every man and boy had a " nife" or knife, and the usual cost 
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of this was 6d.> but others were bought for 2d., 8d. aod 4d. 
On one occasion, a knife is combined with another ubeful 
article : thus — *' for a knife and redencome £0 Os. 7d/' This 
is a comb with long wide teeth, used for the purpose of 
arranging the hair; and it is thus distinguished from the 
" fine tooth " comb, which is used for promoting cleanliness, 
especially among children. Some of the men had watches, 
but they were probably old ones which did not indicate 
time with accuracy ; as they cost only a guinea each. But one 
first-class workman, whose wages as a domestic servant 
were only six guineas a year, drew upon the future so far as to 
pay five guineas for a really good article. 

The frowtaw* inner garment, now a "chemise" [American 
dialectal form shitn'-my^ was then a " shift" ; and Shakspeare 
and others* have found this word convenient for punning. 
This cost from Is. 6d. to 8s. ; the former being small for a 
'* wench," or of inferior quality. The making of a shift, when 
the material was given, was 4d. A petticoat was evidently 
intended for warmth not for show ; as in 1812 one cost eight 
shillings, and in 181:3, ten. A ** bedgown" was of frequent 
occurrence, and its usual price appears to have varied from 
half-a-crown to four and sixpence. The " wensh's coat" cost 
ds., and Nanse Meadows s the same sum. But the latter had 
" for to by a gown" £1 I Is. Od. ; and the making of a gown 
cost 2s. 6d. This of course was a more pretentious article. 
Elizabeth Dod pays Is. Od. for the making of her cloak in 
1778; but the cost of material is not given. But in 1795 
a cloak cost 17s. 6d. A woman's "coat" in the beginning 
of the present century cost 8s., and " an under coat" 4s. Gd. 
A new pair of " mitings" cost ds. ; and at an earlier period Is. 

A ** brat" cost Is. 2d., two of them together 2s. Id. ; and 
one, consisting of a yard of check, Is. 5d. The ordinary apron 

* I wonld adviso you to thift a shirt. — Shah, Cymbeline i, 8. 
She's a poor body has no shift. — Pop, Proverb, 
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was of about the same value. A bonnet cost 28. 6d. in 1762^ 
and 48. in 1807. But the two may have been of different 
qualities or kinds. In 1768 '* a hat and ribins" cost 5s. lOd. 
A "shall" cost 8s. lOd. in 179C; and a trunk on two occa- 
sions, lid. and 8|^d. respectively. The latter was probably 
only a band-box. A handkerchief, which we may suppose was 
printed cotton, cost 2s. 7d. ; and stays from Is. to 8s. 

A woman's shoes cost 3s. 6d. and 4s., but frequently 
required mending ; and clogs cost about fourteenpence. 
Little " Cattev" Urmson's shoes cost 2s. Od. in 1787: and 
those of her younger sister ** bety," 2s. 2d. A pair of 
garters cost Sd. or 4d. ; in one case the word is written 
" gaters " but the meaning is obvious. Thimbles must have 
been very cheap, for it is not thought necessary to state their 
price separately. The record is such as the following : — 

for borders and thimdle 0-0-10 

To pay for a thimble, Bl'^worsted and thrid ... - - 6 
Also, ** Your Sithers Grining" - - 2 

A few small articles may be grouped in one paragraph. 
"Tremen " for a " wascot" cost 3s., but this properly belongs 
to men's apparel. Women, however, paid on several occasions 
Id. and 2d. for ** some thrid " [quantity not stated] ; Id. for 
inkle, and .3d. for ** thrid and inkle." ** A ounce of yarn " 
cost i^d. and "a pound of cotten" Is. 8d. "Some cap 
borders "cost Is. 6d., and "a cap border" Is. Sd. '* Two 
ounce of wostard " [worsted] 5d. 

Other remarks will be suggested to the reader by the 
examples of the entries which are quoted. 

IX. — Church Matters. 

Some light is thrown upon these subjects, by a statement, 
from time to time of the Church Wardens* accounts ; as we 
see for what purposes the expenses were incurred. We com- 
mence with 17C7. 
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Pade conseming y church. 

at y first visatation 

for a shoveltreeing 

when ould church wardings made ther 

acounts 

for geathering a breef 

for bred and wine 

forgathering a church lay 

for a shee foks to y Knocktorum folks caut 

in jr park 

at y« gunpoudertrason 

to y« parishners 

to John Pendelton 

forcort fees 

for a form of praier youd prence* 

to ye Second visatation 

to my hors too times 

for indorsing y« breefs 

for a prair book 
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The following are illustrative in like manner ; they appear 

to refer to 1782 and 1783 respectively. 

What i have pade upon y Church acount at 

y« 6 of November 1 „ 

toy«Belrops „ 

to too times for my hors to y« visation 

to bread and wine at Crismas 

to bread and wine at Easter 

to one time to y* visation .• 

to gathering a church lay 

to 8 riding breefs 
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1783. 
Lade out Since easter meeting. 

to sining y« breefs & parish 

to Bread and wine at Micalmas 

to y* fift of November 1 ,, 

to sining y« breefs y« 6 of Nov. 

to fore riden breefs 

to too bell ropes 

to Numberellow 

* This was Edward Dake of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, bom 2nd 
NoTember, 1767. 
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to helping to take y bell down 

to fore riding breefs , 

to geathering a churchlay 

to too times my bore to y yisatation 
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The following expressions in the foregoing require expla- 
nation : — 

" Shoveltreeing." Fixing a wooden handle in an iron 
shovel, to be used at the burial of the dead. 

A " breef." Briefs were in use in the early Papal times ; 
and for certain purposes they were in use in England since 
the Reformation. They were issued by the authority of the 
Grown, for building churches and other pious uses ; ard 
especially when a desolating fire had occurred in any part of 
the kingdom. Hence we find, in the records of our local 
churches, allusion to historical events of great importance. 
But it was found that the expenses of collection were very 
heavy, in one case amounting to 54 per cent, of the whole. 
Briefs or Queen s letters are now abolished ; but they existed 
long in remote districts in a modified form. A magistrate or 
clergyman authorised a collection to be made in the parish, 
within a given time ; the churchwarden signed it, and usually 
gave a shilling ; then, if the time was short or the area exten- 
sive, a man on horseback went round and made the collection. 
This was called a "riding brief." 

A " lay," was a church-rate. 

The female fox was caught, and paid for, on the same 
principle that many of the ancient parishes kept a '* mole 
'* catcher." It was the removal of vermin, and a pubUc 
benefit. The ** gunpoudertrason " has been noticed already ; 
and so also has the large Prayer Book. 

In 1782 the expenses on the fifth of November have 
increased, and they are continued in the following year at the 
same rate. One entry for this year illustrates the difficulty 
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of writing a language which is learned almost exclusively by 
the ear; the n of the indefinite article is connected with the 
initial vowel of the noun.* Thus we have " Numberellow ;" 
probably a large one to shelter the minister during the burial 
of the dead 

As the Acts relating to the commutation of the Tithe 
originated about J 836, following the unfortunate affair of 
Rathcormac in Ireland, it is clear that the tithes were col- 
lected " in kind " over the country generally, at the times to 
which these records refer. But there was nothing to prevent 
any Hector or Vicar who pleased from making a pecuniary 
arrangement with the farmers of his parish ; and accepting 
an equitable assessment, in anticipation of legal enactments. 
There can be no doubt that this took place in hundreds of 
cases, and that the arrangement was advantageous to both 
parties. 

The following shows the plan of assessment The produce 

of each field was valued, at so much per acre ; and a little 

knowledge of farming operations enabled both parties to 

concur in the assessment. 

An aconnt of what the tythe [of Moriston] is carged with, in 

the year 1781. 

the gorse 2i«» at 6« per Acer comes to „ 10 „ 

the pasterpart 8^ at 5 per Acre ,, 17 „ 6 

for yard li at 2^ comes to „ 8 ,, 

tows 1 at 5 per Acre „ 6 ,, 

the Bottom of the tailends 2^ at 6» [hay] ... „ 12 „ 

the Little Meadow li at 5 „ 7 „ 6 

the Big-gra-cok 2J at 6t - 

the Marlheaps 2 at 6 „ 12 „ 

the pasture 2 at 8 „ 16 „ 

the Low morgan 1^ „ 12 „ 

the towsandtrayangle 8« „ 18 „ 

the Cloddibutts 1 Acret „ „ 

* In the voeabnlaries of the fifteenth centoiy, we find snoh expreBsions aB 
the following : — a nabbye, a nappylle, a nawnt, a neggylle (eagle) a nerre (arr 
or cicatrix), a nostrjche, a nowle. Similarly, we find nappe (ape), narche 
(arch), nere (a human ear), nore (oar), nyUe (isle or island), naxyltree (axle.) 

f Vie infer that some fields were not charged ; and Uiere appears to be a 
slight error in the addition. 



^ 
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theflasd2 „ 14 „ 

the Malthay 2 of weat (wheat) 1 „ 16 „ 

thepresfieldS 2 „ 11 „ 

two Acre iu the tail ends 1 »i 10 ,, 

two Acre of fough at 18" 1 „ 16 „ 

to 27 cows at 6 per cow „ 18 „ 6 

to 2 BOWS at 1 apece „ 2 „ 

to 1 goose 1* [i.«. for the flock] ,, 1 „ 

14 „ 14 „ 6 

Iq other annual accounts, we find such memoranda as 
the following : — 

for a safe delivery of y* Queen* - - 8 

toy^Glasure - 6 - 9 

for geathering a churchle - 6 - 

for too foxes - 4 - 

for a beercloth 8 - 8 - 8 

for glasing y* steeple windows 1-7-10 

The records of other years appear to be made upon this 
principle ; but applying to the Bidstone farm. Thus, 

Agreed for y« toyth, for y year of our Lord for 1766 for 

£5-4-0 
Agreed for y« toyth for y« year of our lord 1766 for " 

iB4 „ 19 „ 6 
Agreed for y« toyth for y year of our Loard 1767 

£6 „ 7 „ 6 

It would appear that the young people were regularly 
instructed and brought forward for confirmation ; for a 
frequent entry is such as the following : — 

1765 when he went to be confirmed ,, 1 „ 

1805 to be confirmed ,, 2 ,, 6 

1825 Gave to you to go to y« Confirmation ... „ „ 6 

X. — Miscellaneous Facts. 

The reader will have seen, from the quotations given, that 
a large amount of the spelling is on the phonetic principle. 
A hundred and twenty years ago, education was at a low ebb ; 
and therefore the entries of John Wharton are most primitive 

* On the occasion of the bizth of the PrinceBB Angasta-Sophia, b. 8th Nov., 
1768. 
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and curious in these volames. He cared little for conven- 
tional spellings ; and would have given the same word in two 
different forms, not only on the same page but in the same 
line. Punctuation was unknown ; capital letters were not 
used according to any fixed rule ; and frequently the indefinite 
article formed part of the noun. 

The following are a few words which are found in an un- 
usual number of forms. 

Militia is "melisho" in 1802, "milisha" in 1766; 
" milishe " in 1800, " millisshew " in 1765, and " milllshow " 
in 1761. The man required from Is. to 8s. in going to the 
militia. " Lotting-time " was the period of drawing or finding 
the men by lot : but a substitute was readily procurable for 
about £b. In three instances in 1803 a guinea was given to 
the persons going, and fifteen shillings to a fourth. 

Part of a woman's dress was her " stais " or *' stase " ; and 
of course she wore an " aporn " or " apern." She required 
some " muzelen* " as well as a " penneth of hinklet " now 
and then ; and in making ** shurts," she used her '' sithers]: " 
of course. A young woman called " Ginne [Jenny] Do3," 
who was probably connected with old Thomas Dod, often 
named in these accounts, spent 6d. out of her wages, about 
1778, "to a ribing ;" and Nanse Bird, in 1784, " to a riben." 
Dickens tells us, in his Houseliotd Words, that whenever 
there is a crowd in the street, one of the maid- servants is sure 
to remember that she wants a *' mossel of ribbing " at an 



* Miulin is deriyed from MobuI where it was first manufactured ; just as 
eawkrie is from Oambray, and cravat from Croatia. tSo that when we say 
** a cambric muslin crayat," we allude indirectly to three placies ; and one of 
the least important of our articles of dress has enlisted the talents of the human 
fiunily from beyond the Euphrates to the basin of the Bhine. 

t InkUy narrow white tape. It would appear as if the manufacturers of it 
were few in number, and had a sort of freemasonry of their own ; for there is 
a provincial expression ** as great \i.e, intimate] as inkle-weavers." Beveral 
occupied the same " seat board" and wove at the loom dose together. 

\ ScUwn is still pronounced iithan, in a great part of Lancash ir e. 
M 
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adjoining shop. In these accoants we have even the word 
" ribbining." 

One important article of clothing which appears to b^ve 
been the most costly of all is called *' shoon,*' in one of the 
later books ; and this is only the Saxon plural shoe-en, still 
prevalent in the Scottish dialect. But the articles are also 
called " shoos/' " shoose," and " shos." The manufacturer 
of them also is called a ** shewmaker/' a ** shughmaker/' and 
a '' shumaker." Though there are many entries about the 
mending of shoes, I nowhere find the word " cobbler ; " who 
was a mender only. The cobbler was to the shoemaker as 
the '' botcher " (qu. patcher) was to the tailor ; but probably 
both these words were unknown in this remote and primitive 
part of the country. *' Heel-taping*'* is frequently mentioned. 

Connected with shoes were the stockings ; and we find the 
word under the various forms of " stocins/' *' stookins/' and 
** stokins.'* And a handkerchief also is a *' hankif/' a ''hanfisr/' 
or a *^hankechert;'* the last being the form in which the 
word is usually heard among the vulgar. The history of this 
word is curious^ as it was applied first to the linen napkin 
with which a woman covered her head in the open air, with 
or without a wire frame ; thep it came to be applied to other 
uses. 

Potatoes are spoken of as " tatos/' toffee as '- tofe." Iron 
is " oiren/* much is " mook/' and ** towards" which is commonly 
changed to " toarst " in the dialects, sometimes omits r and 
sometimes s. It is '' toart " here, and " toast " elsewhere. 

" Goam " and ** loard " follow the same analogy, each 
having a redundant vowel ; then, on the opposite system of 
contraction, " clothes** becomes " does." 

* This was ttis lowest and narrowest part. When a toast is drank at present, 
one who has only sipped is told to " leave no heel taps." 

f Kerohiflf [q.d. eoverehieft of eauvieri F., to eover, and ehef^ the head, F.], 
a sort of Hnen dress formerly worn by woman on their heads ; thenoe comes 
Hand'kerchtefj though improperly. — Bailey, Henoe also ** Pocket-hand- 
" kerchief," •* Neck-hand-kerohiaf," &o. 
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Tbe ischoolmaBter was not abroadi on the contrary we find 
him at home. On three or four occasions ** a book " cost 
6d. ; and this was eyidendy a school book,* containing the 
alphabet, columns of spelling, easy sentences in reading, 
proverbs, and short stories of interest. After this, the 
New Testament became the text book. After Christmas, 
1784, Steeven Leather is charged "To Scooling Is. 6d. ; 
and after November, 1788, " Jon y® Lad " is charged 
twice, viz., " to Pay y* Scool Master 2s. " and " to pay y* 
'* Master 2s. 8d.'* It is evident, therefore, that these were 
night schools ; and we have an entry respecting the school- 
master s board and lodging at one of the farmhouses. The 
items in Steeven Leather's accounts were not kept distinct, 
for we find three joined together, as " a booh, cock-pence, and 
''coal. Is. 6d." Apparently in 1768, though it is written 1758, 
a man-servant paid 3s. '' for a prair book ; " but he spent 28. 
shortly after at a cockfight. A more important Prayer Book 
appears in the accounts of the churchwardens, at the price 
of 16s. So early as 1827, we find a School Lay, or education 
rate, levied in the district, before the Education Department 
had been dreamed of, even by Thomas Wyse, M.P. ; and before 
the idea of educating by local rates had entered the minds of 
any but the wildest enthusiasts. It was Is. 6d. when the 
Poore Lay was 5s. 7d. 

At a later period, we have the cost of a rural boarding- 
school ; for Miss Harriet Urmson was sent from home. For 
three successive years, the sum of eight guineas was paid for 
her board, and fifteen shillings for her education ! Also the 
dancing master, in her case, charged £1. 

So minute are these records that we have the actual names 
of the persons paying " Lantax," in 1765, and the sums paid 

* '* Reading-made-eMy " and the " UDiTenal Spellisg Book,'* extendyely nscd 
in the first quarter of Uiis century, are faToorable B^dmens ol this class of 
book. A ** qnare*' of paper cost Is. 6d. ; compare this word with *' the Eing*B 
" Qttikatr" [the Eing's book] of James I of Scotland. 

m2 
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respectively. It is unnecessary to quote the latter ; but it 
may be of importance to show who were the ** rudo forefathers 
** of the hamlet " of Moreton just a century ago. Here they 
are. John Chatterton, John Dawson, William Webster, 
Gilbert Urmson, Thomas Stamford, Thomas Lee, Peter 
Maddock, Thomas Willson, John Jones, John Wharton, 
Thomas Smith, John Youds, Thomas Hancock, James 
Wharton, Bichard Woodward, Thomas Wilson, Hanno 
Williams, Peter Maddock, Oeorg Meadow, John Wharton, 
Daniel Peacock, Henry Smith. The amount paid by these 
was £60 1 Is. 9}d. Five of them had several plots of ground. 

There is a list of the Townships of the Lower Division of 
the Hundred of Wirrall given, about 1 782 ; and there are 
some points of interest in connexion with the spelling of 
their names. Thus we have Thinwell, Tranmore, Storton, 
Pooton and Pouton, Heswel come Ouldfield, Geaton, Great 
Melis* Little Meh* and Melse, Oxon and Oxtion, Gady, 
Dawpa, Lisk Lisket Liskit Liscet and Liscat [Liscard], 
Wescerby, Saughaumezey, Grang, Nesson, Thustingtoui 
Walase, Over Bebtn^ton* and Nether Bebenton.* 

A few words and facts require to be explained. Thus 
" level measure " in grain was when the top was wiped off 
with a stick or " straight edge" of any kind. It was some- 
times called a ** stroked " bushel or measure. In measuring 
potatoes or apples, it is usual to pile them up. 

A ** batch" was frequently given by the farmer to a labour- 
ing man, in part payment of wages. That was when he was 
paid in flour ready for being baked, instead of in wheat, 
which required to be ground at the public mill or in the 
domestic *' quern." 

A " thrave " consisted of twenty-four sheaves or two stocks; 
80 that a "thrave of straw" usually meant the straw* of 
twenty-four sheaves. But in our old literature the word is 

* These Tarieties of speUing are given in oonsecatiTe lines. 
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Qsed with a very wide signification, as '' a thrave of ballads.'^ 
It is probably in a loose sense that we read in 1774 *^ for 8^ 
" thrave of bottels 5s. 3d/' Now •' bottle *' is a bnndle of 
straw such as a man can gather up in his arms and fasten by 
means of a small rope made of part of itself; so that there 
were twenty-one such bundles in the eighty-four sheaves. 

It would appear that the unfeeling creditors of those days 
arrested both body and goods; and thus made assurance 
doubly sure. For there was a Mr. Brock taken " out of 
'* Jal" at a cost of £11 lis. ; and " to redeem his goods' 
cost £S 2s. more. There must also have been the poor 
man's banker at the time, viz., the Pawnbroker; for in 1788 
there is an entry against a domestic servant John, " to Redeem 
"chist £1 Is." And a "Servant Made'* who came "at 
" Midsumer," had evidently " put away some of her things," 
as the modem saying is, for we read " to redween her gown 
*M Is. Od." And people were speculative also, for Henry 
Leather, who was no doubt related to Stephen, has this entry 
against him, " Gave to you to put in tbe Lotterey 4s." 

The keeping of cattle out on Bidstone marsh was not un- 
attended with danger; for we read, under date of July 15, 
1 805 — " On Monday morning were found the sheep worried 
" by Mr. Harrison's dogs on the marsh." There were also 
persons in some respects worse than the dogs, viz., sheep- 
stealers. There is a tradition that a man called Youds wa^ 
convicted and sentenced to death, for stealing sheep o£f the 
Meols Leasowe ; but that his life was spared in consequence 
of his discovering a conspiracy among his fellow-prisoners to 
effect their escape. 

Even in so healthy a locality, — and it is so in spite of the 
adjoining low land, — the people were subject to ordinary 
diseases. There are however very few references to medicine 
or to medical or surgical duties. In 1766 a growing girl, 
whom old Mr. Wharton calls ** ye wense," appears to have 
been out of health, for we find the entry, " to too bottles and 
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'' a puke Ss. ;" and nearly forty yearB after we read, '* Paid 

" Mr. Shaw for your Bottel Is. 6d.*' Again» in 1765^ Thomas 

Boardman, whose wages show that he was an adult man, paid 

a shilling " for to bleeding," then a very common mode of 

relieving the system. Also "yeDacktar** received a fee of 

]s. 6d» Another man called John was charged in 1788 

** to pay for bleeding I s." Dentistry was not much known at 

the time, especially in rural districts ; as in 1787 we read of 

a woman called Nanse Benet *' to puling y' tooth 6d." We 

find the word "bad" in the sense of sick, — "gave to your 

*' mother wen bad Is." In 1767, a domestic servant called 

William Williams was treated " for fits," when " the stuiF" 

cost Is. 6d.| and the Dockter's fee was Is. 6d. or 2s. 

The arrivals and departures were heralded with a little more 

formality. Thus, in 1780, Thomas Dodd appears to have 

had " an addition to his family," for we find these significant 

entries : — 

Paid to John Harrison for fatching and Breening 

(? bringing, perhaps taking back) midwife 2 - 

Paid for crisning y« Child 1 -9 

To drink at y« Crisning 1 - 

On another occasion, a person called Pege Benet had 
" loved not wisely but too well," and Thomas Hasel had to 
pay as follows : — 

First (general expenses) 1-6-6 

to y« Midwife 10 6 

when the Crisning .^ 2 6 

to 2t of flanen 2 10 

Agreed with Nele Spark for Pege Benet Child 

for (the year) 5-6-0 

In the case of Thomas Dodd, in 1774, the fee of the mid- 
wife was five shillings. 

There were frequent inquests on the aea shore, in conse- 
quence of dead bodies being thrown up after shipwrecks ; and 
there was the usual per centage of misadventure all over the 
district. In 1804 there appears to have been an inquest, for 
there is the entry, " Gave to wen fetching the CronerO-2-6." 
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This however was an exceptional case, let us turn to aih ordi- 
nary funeral. In 1801 there is the entry, 
to go to ye bnering 2-0 

And the whole cost in the case of young people is noted in 

1761, thus, 

to baring y« Ladd 6 - 

tobnringy« wench 8 - 6 

In 1795, 

Cost at y* Berring of Elizabeth Bnckley at 
Liverpool 12-9-14 

But the grandest funeral of all on record, is that of Mrs, 
UrmsoD, grandmother of the man from whom I procured the 
books, who was buried at Bidstone in December, 1805, and 
which cost, including the after disbursements of the Execu- 
tors, to the obtaining of probate of the will, about £67. At 
the funeral, a gallon and a half of rum cost 19/6, wine 10/, 
veal and tea 9/11, crackers, &c. 14/0, ale 42/6, butchers 
meat 16/9. 

XI. — Conclusion. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, it may be interesting 
to append a few of the Receipts which are scattered through 
nearly all the books. Popular wisdom at one time concen- 
trates itself in Proverbs, which by alliteration, antitheses, 
rhyme, or otherwise, are easily remembered. The old tra- 
ditional Ballad, — well remembered by some old man or 
woman, and frequently repeated in whole or in part, — was for 
centuries the poor man's Historical Library. So in like 
manner, certain formulae, laboriously written out and carefully 
preserved, constituted a sort of cyclopeedia, on domestic 
medicine, farriery, and household practice. The following 
are neither better nor worse than others of the class ; they 
are given merely as specimens. 

The best of all others Medesig7is for a dty Cough, 

Of the Syrup of Coultsfoot get two ounses. Powder of 
Elicampane Aniseeds and Licarus each half a nounce 
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Sngarcandy divided into too Parts too ounces : then with 
Sweet Butter work the Syirrup and the Ponders and one 
Part of the Sngarcandy Into a Stiff Paste and thereof 
make Pils or Small Bals and Boul them in the other Part 
of y« Sugarcandy and so givee it the Horse Fasting Exer- 
cising im gently an our after It. and thus do for Divers 
Mornings tul you find Amendment. 

How to save your Horses from y* sunging of flies in the summer 
time, 

* Tis to make too good wisps of rue, and therewithal! to ruh 
the horses Body aU over and no fly will light upon im or 
touch im as hath Been often a Prooved. 

A receit/or Akorce that is Clapt in y* Back Sennew. 

Two handful of the inside of Helm tree Bark Strew'd fine and 
one pint of segg with one pint of old Verges, and one pint 
of the Bottoms of an old Beer Cask Mix these together 
in your pan Over Aslow fire till they come down to an 
ointment or near it. then take 8 pennyworth of Spirits of 
wine and 2 or 8 pennyworth of Tirpinddne wich mix them 
well together and apply it so hot as you can aboid it on 

your own hand. 

« 

A receit/or to Catch the rats one pennyworth of the evems of 
borgom hot one dram of Black fosforos to mix with a little 
mosJt flour and a Uttle Candid lemmon to intice them the 
first night to Catch them to mix all with one Dram of 
lodingham a little more moalt a little milk and water to 
Drink the Last night. 

How you may know whether y* Beast will recover or no of j/* 
aforesaid Distempers. [Murrain in the throat.] 

-Take near two quarts of blood out of their Necks if Strength 
will permit let it stand ; and if the blood change ; there is 
signs of recovery, if not it will die. 



It is only necessary to add that I have seen Mr. Urmson, 
since this Paper was set up into type ; and that I have read 
over to him all except this '* conclusion." There was very 
little in which I had misunderstood the writers of the various 
books : but in a few instances I thankfully availed myself of 
his corrections. 



PKOCEEDINGS, 

TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1874-75 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

Royal l7i8titution, Colquitt Street^ Liverpool, October 19^/i, 1874. 

Thb Re7. Canon HUME, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

The Seorbtart read the following 

REPORT. 

The retiring Council in resigning their trust, at the close of another 
Session, have the gratification of stating, that the past has been one of 
more than average success, as compared with those of recent years. 
The literary investigations have been fairly sustained, while the business 
of the Society, as well as its property, finances, and publications, has 
been put into an improved condition. 

The annual volume has been produced, as it should always be, within 
the year to which it refers, and wilh the exception of a few, who are 
somewhat difficult of access, every Member who is entitled to receive it 
has it in his hands already. 

An addition to the Society's publications has been made in the shape 
of an Index to the first twenty-four volumes constituting the first and 
second series ; and it has already been found useful by those who desire 
to know where literary materials of a certain kind may be found. It 
has been presented to the Members of the Society by the President, 
who compiled it, And a supply has been handed to the Librarian for the 
use of future members who may become connected with the Society. 
The Council believe that this Index will be of great value to the Mem- 
bers and others in their researches, and to those who wish to procure 
certain volumes of the Transactions; and they beg to tender their 
thanks to Canon Hume for his ability and labour in compiling it, and 
for The liberal manner in which he has placed it at the Society's disposal. 

The Assistant Secretar}% Charles Dyall, Esq., has expressed a wish to 
retire from the duties of his office, which he has performed for seven 
years. The Council, in accepting his resignation, beg to express their 
high sense of his ability and urbanity, and of his sincere desire to 
oblige and accommodate every member of the Society. 

A further effort has been made to reduce the amount of arrears due 
by Members to the Treasurer, and the Council have confidence that the 
means which have been adopted, or which may be employed, will have 
tho e0ect of causing almost their entire disappearance. 
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The stock and property generally have been examined with unusual 
care ; and lists of it have been prepared under the superintendence of 
the officers, to whom respectively the various portions of it are entrusted. 

During the last few years the Society's Library has become very 
much enlarged, though their little Museum has been to a great extent 
stationary. The hooks have been placed in thorough order, and 
numerous volumes have been bound ; yet the collection is only partially 
available, as the Catalogue, which was printed in 1857, now contains 
little more than one-third of the entries. Arrangements have been 
made for the immediate printing of a new and enlarged Catalogue, 
and the Council have reason to believe that it will be a present to the 
Members from another warm friend of the Society, who has already 
placed the Members under numerous obligations. 

For several years past there has not been so good a promise of papers 
as at present, nor so many applications for enrolment as Members : so 
that a Session of improved spirit and increased usefulness may be 
expected. It will probably be found necessary to explain the law 
respecting Resident and Non-resident Members, in order to remove, as 
well as to prevent, misunderstandings; and the list of Societies pro- 
fessing to reciprocate Transactions and other publications should be 
revised. 

The Balloting Lists have been made out in accordance with the Laws, 
and have been forwarded to the various Members of the Society. 

It was moved by Mr. Josbph Boult, seconded by Mr. Towson, and 
resolved,— That the Report now read be adopted and printed in the 
Proceedings of the Society for the ensuing Session. 

A ballot was then taken for the election of Council and Officers, the 
result of which is shewn on page iv. 

The following is the Balance Sheet for the past Session : — 

Ths Historic Societt op Lakcashibs and Chbsuirr in Account with 

John 6. Jacob, Treasurer. 



RRCIIPT0. 

1874. £ B. d. 

Oct. 17— Arreara S9 H 

Sep. 20- Subscriptions 100 4 

„ 27— „ inadfaooe 10 10 

,. 2»- „ „ 1 11 

Vols, sold 6 



jfldO 16 



E. & O. E. 



Paymskts. 

1874 -Oct 17. £ : d. 

Balance due Treasurer 14 5 S 

Rent Koyal Institution 10 ID o 

Royal Insorance Company ...... 010 

Printing Circulars 7 16 

Riby and Co 13 2 

Mrs. Johnson, Teas 6 IS 8 

Stephen Burke 1 I2 

Diary, A. Hewitson 19 6 

Petty Expenses 3 Wll 

Mr. Dyall 25 

Mr. Worrall, Enffraring Plates .. 2 lU 

Alterations Royal im-titutioa .. S 2 

Mr. Brakell, Printing Volume .. 48 14 9 
PosdPg and Distribating Vol., Dr. 

Hume 4 12 8 

Collector's Commission 3 3 8 

Postages and Stationery 115 

Balance in hand 3 17 2 

XMjO 18 6 



Audited, March ]8tb, 1875, 

Francis Jamrs Bailf.t. 
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November \2tk, 1874. 

R»v. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

W. B. Ackerley, Esq., 6, Richmond Terrace, was duly elected a Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

J.imes Dixon, Esq., presented a -series of sixty Heads of Tobacco 
Pipes, of the 17th century make, found on a portion of the camping 
ground of the Parliamentary forces during the second siege of Latnom 
House, to the eastward of Ormskirk Church. Of these, fourteen hear 
the stamped marks of their makers. Mr.* Dixon suggests that there 
may have been a local pipe manufactory there in the 17th and I8th 
centuries. 

The following articles were exhibited : — 

By Mr. W. T. Watkin. 

A large alms dish of brass, bearing in the centre, in relief, the 
usual representation of the Temptation. There were traces of 
an inscription, which had been obliterated. 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

1. A coloured engraving by Wells, of a painting by Freebaim, 
representing part of the great gateway (built by John of Gaunt), 
of Lancaster Castle, and its surroundings, as they appeared at 
the close of the last century. 

2. A devil charm, or amulet of green jade, formerly worn by a 
New Zealand Cliief ; with a portion of his zanberflotte or flute, 
made from one of the bones of his chief enemy. Objects of 
this kind have now become very rare, and the manufacture of 
them has almost or altogether ceased. 

S. Water-colour drawings of the old lighthouse at Bidston, 
erected in 1771 ; and of the old tower of Wallasea Church. 

By Mr. J. R. Hughes. 

The reprint of the Timss newspaper, of 7 th November, 1805, con- 
taining the official despatches respecting the death of Nelson 
at Trafalgar, on October 21st. 

By Mr. Richards. 

Several English silver coins, of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
William HI. 

By Mr. C. Potter. • 

A very curious digging-fork of solid oak. It had been found on 
the sea shore at Meols, Cheshire. The central prong was 
perfect, but the two outside ones had been broken off. There 
was a short cross bar at the top for the hand, resembling what 
is known as the head of a spade shaft. 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

1. A '* leathern bottel," supposed to be of the beginning of the 
16th century. A copy of the old English song was inside of 
ir, the burden of which ' 



" Oh ! I wisb his Boal in Heaven moy dwell, 
Who firsi invented (be leathern bott^l." 
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2. A gold nog from near Accra, on the West coast of Africa, of 
native manufacture, having the signs of the Zodiac displayed 
on the outside of the hoop. Objects of this kind are com- 
paratively common. 

By Mr. T. J. Moore (Derby Museum.) 

A copy of the Sun newspaper, of January 11th, 1798, (No. 80.) 
It was found in the cabin of the steamer '* Compeer*' in 1872, 
at a depth of fifteen fathoms, nine months after she had been 
wrecked, by Mr. Geo. Fletcher, professional diver, of this town. 

By Mr. Thomas Gibson, sen. 

A cannon ball, found off the coast of the Isle of Wight. The 
populace believe it to be a relic of the Spanish Armada. 

Dr. Millen Coughtrey, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of Dunedin, — Province of Otago, New Zealand,— on the 
invitation of the Pregident, exhibited and described several articles of 
archsBological interest found by him in New Zealand. He also showed, 
by drawings and oral description, the mode of manufacturing and 
lashing fish-hooks, the way in which holes are drilled in the large stone 
axes, £c. 

The President mentioned an interesting discovery of relics in the 
churchyard of Neston, of which he hoped a complete account would be 
given in the course of the present session. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Rural Life and Manners in the Nriohbourhood of Bidstong and 
Upton, a Hundred Years ago, by the Rev. Cannn Hume, D.C.L., 
Premdeni.^' 



November Sfl^/i, 1874. 
Thomas Dawson. Esq., M.R.C.S., in the Chair. 

'i'he following objects were exhibited ; — 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

A large malteue, combining the edge of au axe with the head of 
a sledge hammer in oue instrument. I'his interesting object, 
one of the finest stone weapons which ha^ been discovered in 
this neighbourhood for many years, was found at Liscard, in 
February last, 4^ feet below the surface, and 2 feet deep in the 
solid clay.f 

By Mr. Benas. 

A new Japanese coin of silver, bearing the inscription *• one yen," 
(i.e, one dollar.) It has been struck off in the present year, 
and shews a very rapid advance in the style of coinage intro^ 
duced recently, upon that of the square and oblong pieces 
previously in use. 

• TransacUone. p. 131. + TrtnsacUona, p. 85, &c. 
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The following Paper was then read : — 

Notes on the Census of the Deaf and Dumb in 1871^ by David 
Buxton^ Ph,B.t M.R.S.L., Hon. Secretary. 



December lOtJi, 1874. 

Ret. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in tlie Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Ordinaiy Members of the 
Society : — 

Henry Clark, Esq., Little Hey, Bromborough, and Exchange bldgs. 

William Cross, Esq., M.D., 29, Islington. 

Alderman Dakin, Congleton. 

Rev. J. W, Diggle, B.A., Mossley hill. 

The Worshipful and Rev. T. E. Espin, B.D., Hon. Canon of Chester, 

and Chancellor of the Diocese. 
E. W. M. Hance, Esq., LL.B., &c., School Board office. 
Edward J. Nicholson, Esq., Thelwall lea, Warrington. 
>Yilliam Oulton, Esq., Sefton terrace, 28, Prince's road, and 22, 

Preeson's row. 
S. G. Rathbone, Esq., Yew Tree house, Allerton, and 1 7, Drury 

buildings, Water street, 
Geoive Russell Rogersou, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 6, Cook street. 
W. H. Rylands, Esq., Highfields, Thelwall, Warrington. 
Rev. Robt. Salthouse, F.R.G.8., St James* Pai'sonage, West Derby. 
Rev. J. Standish, B.A., Newton-le- Willows. 



E. Eveleigh Treffry, Esq., 11, Rumford place. 
Jas. E. Worsley, Esq., Winwb ' 



inwick cottage, Newton-le- Willows. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Forrest. 

Several pieces of stained glass from the church of Llaneilian in 
Anglesey. They were supposed to be of the twelfth century, 
and in some instances were much corroded by time. It ap- 
peared from an inscription, that Thomas Eaton, of Warrington, 
bad repaired the church and re-leaded the window in 1766. 
Mr. Forrest made some remarks on the mode of colouring 
glass by means of copper. 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

1. A curious carving from the Fiji Isles, exhibiting two round 
balls within the cubical spaces from which they had been 
detached, and an object resembling an hour glass. 

2. A boomerang from King George's Sound, West Australia, 
prepared from a piece of wood bent naturally. 

3. A Chinese opium pipe. 
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By Mr. Charles Potter. 

1. Two specimens of peat, shewing minute laminations, found 
on the shore at Ancient Meols, Cheshire. — The iris, growing 
in scrub-clay, found three feet from the surface. — The iris in 
boulder clay, found two feet from the surface. 

2. A section from the puddled floor of a house, now buried 
under the sandhills. 

By Mr. James M. Hay. 

An elegant bronze celt, apparently British, found in a field near 
"Barnard Castle in 1866. 

By Mr. Axon. 

A wood block, engraved for Dibdins Bibliographical Deeamsron.* 

Mr. James M. Hay asked the Society for information respecting a 
series of twelve heraldic shields found in Aughton church, near Orms- 
kirk. pjach is supported by an angel, and several appear to refer to the 
families allied to the Derby family. 

The following paper was read : — 

BiooKAPBiCAL Notice of Akn Lee, the Manohbsteb Pbopbetess, 

AND FOUNDER OF THE SeCT OF ShAKEBS IN AMEBlCA,f by W. E. A. 

Axon, M.R.S.L., F.8.S. 



January 1th, 1675. 
Rev. Canon Hdue, D.C.L., President, in tlie Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 

Honorary Member — Millen Cougbtrey, M.B., Professor of Anatomy 

and Physiology in the Uuiversity of Otago, New Zealand. 
Ordinary Member — Dadabhay Byramjee, 86, Canning street 

Tlie following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Thomas Gibson. 

1. A hand war-club, from the South Sea Islands, mounted with 
a stone head in tomahawk form. 

2. A nulla-nulla, or club with round wooden head, carved out of 
the solid piece, — from one of the native tribes in Australia. 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

1. A piece of cord made of the wool or hair of the flying fox. 

2. A case like a cigar case, from Ceylon, the exterior ornamenta- 
tion of which is curious. 

By Mr. Charles T. Gatty. 

1. An oval plaque of cream ware, painted in Liverpool, with 
portrait of Washington. 

* TraDMOtloM, p. 111. t TtauAoUoDS, p. 51. 
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2. Nine Liverpool printed tiles, two of them signed "Sadler;" 
exhibited by permission of the Free Public Library and 
Museum Committee. 

By Mr. Richards. 

A Chinese card case, the carving of which presented some pecu- 
liar features. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 

A box supposed to contain a Jacobite portrait, but the secret of 
its opening has not yet been discovered. It was mounted in 
silver, and bore the date 1681. 

The following paper was then read : — 

A Design fob thb proposed Cathedral of St. Peter, Liver- 
pool,* by Ed, A. Heffer, E$q.^ Architect. 



January 2\8t, 1875. 
Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Canon Hume, in illustration of the paper for the evening. 

1. Three New Zealand " mats,*' or mantles of chiefs, manu- 
factured from the Phormium Tenax. In one, the wurp cords 
were white and the weft black, and it was bordered with tufts 
of coloured wool. In the second, there was a woollen border 
beautifully woven in a pattern, the rest being pure white of 
a silky appearance; and the third, or most primitive, was 
profusely decorated with cordage tassels and small sections of 
reeds. 

2. Two wooden hand war-clubs of honour, beautifully carved 
with a greenstone chisel. One has three rude representations 
of the human face upon it; and the sharp edge had been 
broken off in the forehead of an English officer during the 
first New Zealand war. 

3. The figure-head of &prahu or war-canoe. Two men, with eyes 
of pear], stand one on the other's head, each with his tongue 
protruding in ridicule or mockery. 

4. A small deity called Whuckapackack, with an extra pair of 
arms, and with the tribal and personal name carved on the 
face. 

5. A chieftain's belt of the Phormium Tenax, 

6. Three beautiful specimens of the " mere ponamu," or stone 
war-club of distinction, and fragments of two others. One is 
very rare and valuable, of the greenstone found in the Middle 
Island. 

* TrasBaotlons, p. 77. 
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7. Two large stone axes or wedges, apparently for splittiDg 
timber. One is ouly partially ground, the other is thoroughly 
ground and polished. 

8. A stone axe, polished, the edge chipped ; and three smaller 
ones partially ground. 

0. A greenstone wedge for cleaving wood, — showing marks of 
usage; and appearing to have been driven home by stone 
mallets. 

10. A carving tool, or greenstone chisel. 

11. Two greenstone pendents, or female cheek ornaments. 

12. A small boring instrument of the same material, for drilling 
the holes in the handles of the war-clubs. 

By Mr. Richards. 

An antique plate of Lowestoft manufacture, with Chinese pat- 
tern and in imitation of Chinese ware. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the hancfactdrb and uses of New Zealand Iuplehents, 
kspeciat.lt those of the Stone Period, by Profeuor MiUen 
Cougktrey, M,B. 



February Uh, 1870. 
Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of the Society : — 

Thomas A. Bellew, Esq., Hampstead Road, Elm Park. 
John Harris Gibson, Esq., 23, Renshaw Street. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Richards — 

A large ale jug, estimated to contain two gallons, with the 
symbols " H. R., 1813." It was said to have been specially 
manufactured at one of the Liverpool potteries, for the Cam- 
brian Society. There are patriotic inscriptions on it, and 
emblematic signs, including leeks intertwined, surrounding a 
Welsh harp and harper, two goats, &c. There are various 
flowers on the sides, and strawberries round the rim. 

By Mr. Heflfer— 

Three old Liverpool newspapers. These were SilUnge'i Liver- 
pool Advertuer, of Monday, April 1 0th, 1802 ; the Courier and 
Commercial Advertiser , of Wednesday, September 4tli, 1822 ; 
and the Albion^ of June 2nd, 1828. Mr. Heffer also read 
various extracts from them. 

The following paper was read : — 

On Early Social Grades in England, by Joeeph Bcult, Esq. 
F.R.I. B, A. ^ 

* This hAS been sepantely printed ; and at Mr. Boalt'e own tnggeeUon, Mr. Abrun'e 
Paper,— TrtnsaoUons, p. 33,— takes its place. 
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February 18/*, 1875. 

Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in ilie Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of the Society : — 

William Leach Jackson, Esq., 42, Rupert Lane. 

James P. Mawdsley, Esq., 4, Castle Street, and 86, Falkner Square. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Heffer. 

A drawing of Mr. Mayer's house, at Bebington, showing the 
new front, and also the library in the distance. 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

A model of the ancient spinning wheel, manufactured by James 
McCreery, Belfast. It had been exhibited at the meeting of 
the British Association there in August, 1874. 

M r. F. Powell forwarded a list of railway stations in the kingdom, 
extracted from Bradshaw's Guide, some of which were identical in form 
with local names in Germany, France, Spain, and other countries ; 
while a larger number bore a singular resemblance to them respectively 
in outward form. It was a curious illustration of literary coincidences. 

The Hon. Seci'etary mentioned, in feeling terms, the loss which the 
Society had sustainea by the death of the late T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. ; 
and it was resolved that the Pi-esident write to the members of his 
family, e^roressing his deep sympathy with them, and regard for the 
memory of the deceased gentleman. 

Owing to a derangement in certain railway trains, the paper which 
had been announced for the evening was not forthcoming. 1 he follow- 
ing, which had been reserved for a future occasion, was read instead 
of it :— 

Some Notes on the Parish Church of Miodlewich, Cheshire,''^ 
by Benjamin LI. Vaudrty, Esq., of Ttuhingham Hall, Whitchurch, 
Salop. 



March Uh, 187&. 
Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

Alex. U. Brown, Esu., M.P., Richmond Hill, and Grosvenor Gardens, 
Loudon, was duly elected a Member of the Society. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Dr. Bailey— 

A large rhinoceros horn, from the Congo River, of the unusual 
length of 35 inches. 

* XrADMCtions, p. I. 

N 
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The Rev. H. H. Higgins drew attention to the fact that a memorial 
of some kind is about to be erected in Chester to the late Canon 
Kingslej, and expressed a hope that this Society would give practical 
aid. 

The President alluded to the discoveries of Mr. J. T. Wood at 
Ephesus, and expressed a hope that on his return, in May, from the 
United States, whither he is now proceeding, he might be able to 
lecture in Liverpool on the subject. 

Mr. Boult drew attention to a receut work by Mr. Furley, on Thg 
Weald of Kent, some of the facts in which and inferences deduced 
appear to be highly favourable to his views respecting the causes which 
have brought animal and vegetable remains to the sea beach of Cheshire. 
He remarked as follows : — 

Referring to the discussions which had taken place at various times 
on the origin of the arboreal remains near Uoylake and elsewhere on 
the adjacent coasts, he drew attention to a recent work on The Weald of 
Kent, by Mr. Furley, in which mention was made of similar remains in 
tlie marshes of Romney and Walland, which the author stated could 
not, in his opinion, have formed part of the forest, but were swept into 
the Dowles by inundations and tempests. Mr. Furley cited, in confir- 
mation, the opinions of Mr. James Elliott of Dymchurch, and Mr. 
Thomas Elliott of Playden. The former said many of the trees were 
found in such a position as to give a strong impression of their having 
grown there ; but when, and under what circiunstances ? The surface 
of the land is now thirteen feet under high water. No trees could have 
grown in such a position, that is certain ; and the relative levels of sea 
and land must have wonderfully changed if they really grew where now 
found. The whole country around is full of timber a few feet imder 
ground. Some enormous oak trees had been found, and he might 
say bushels of hazel nuts, as bright and soimd as tliey fell from the 
trees, as well as a great vaiiety of leaves of oak, hazel, &c., showing 
most unmistakably that there had been no action of the water over them, 
no rubbing, no scouring going on. What a state of things, he adds, 
to reconcile with the present thirteen to fifteen feet heUow present high 
water mark ! 

Mr. Thomas Elliott is quite of Mr. Fmiey's opinion, that no portion 
of Romney or Walland Marsh formed at any period part of the forest of 
Anderida ; and thinks there is sufficient proof that it could not have 
been so. If it had been a submerged forest, there would have been, in 
some places, remains of the soil in which the timber gi'ew ; whereas 
tins timber and peat rest on the eea sand, covered by the alluvial soil 
from the after deposit ; and further, the bulk of the timber is found 
immediately in front of the entrances of the valleys through which the 
Weald iwrn-ed its waters to the sea. (Vol. ii, pp. 761-2.) Mr. Boult had 
much pleasure in quoting tlie opinions of tliese practical men in coito* 
boration of the suggestions he had ofifered as to the local remains. 

The following paper was then read — 
On Statistics of tbe European Flora,* by Thomas Comber, Esq, 

* TnntacUons, p. 13. 
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March ISth, 1875. 
Kev. Canon Hume, D.G.L., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Charles Potter. 

1. A fine Liverpool-painted jug; and a Japanese teapot, printed 
and painted at Chelsea. 

2. A snuff-box, painted to commemorate the marriage of Geo. III. 
in 1761. The lid has a portrait of the King on the outside, 
and of the Queen on the inside ; and on the bottom are the 
lines — 

Let him love now, who never loT'd before ; 
Let him who ever loTed, now lore the more. 

The box is of Battersea enamel, and was painted in Liverpool. 

By Mr. Gatty, from the Free Town Museum. 

Four tiles, painted at Liverpool, containing portraits of the 
actors and actresses of last century. 

The following objects, all found on the Cheshire shore, from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Potter, were exhibited as illustrative of the paper for the 
evening : — 

1. A large brooch, highly ornamented, having first been cast and 
afterwards finished with the graver. 

2. A hair-pin made from thin latten, rolled. 

3. A curious knife handle of oak, with the haft covered with 
bronze ; part of the iron strig or tang remaining. 

4. A cross of bronze, which was formerly set with enamel. 

5. A small bell, supposed to have been used in hawking. 

C. A ring brooch with peculiar ornamentation, but with no 
appearance of a place for the pin. 

7. The clapper of a small bell — brass which has been gilt. 

The following paper was read by the President, in the absence of 
the Author : — 

Arohmouooy of the Mersey District im 1874, and Liverpool 
NoTABiLiA,^' by H. Ecroyd Smithy Esq. 



April Bth, 1875. 
Kev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

1. A piece of meteoric iron, about Idjlbs. weight, which bad 
fallen in a field at Castlereagh, near Belfast. 

* Tnnaactioni, p. 86. 

n2 
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2. The portion of the Domesday fiook, in fiic-Bimile, relating to 
Lancashire and Cheshire ; and also the expan^on and transla- 
tion of it hy William Beamont, Esq., Vice-President of this 
Society. 

The following papers were then read : — 

I. 

ON THE WALINTUNE OF DOMESDAY BOOK. 

(A FRAGMENT.) 

By the late John Roheon, Etq„ M.D. 

The difficulties connected with the interpreting of Domesday Book 
have not been much lessened, or at any rate the interpretation has not 
progressed much, since the publication of the foe eimiley at least in the 
part more immediately connected with South Lancashire. In this part 
of the county six hundreds or manors, comprising the lands between 
Ribble and Mersey, are surveyed with more or less minuteness ; but 
little has been done to make the surveys more intelligible. It has long 
been the custom for one writer to copy from another, and a good 
allowance of guess-work has served to supply other deficiencies. One 
of the first difficulties in the enquiry is the fact that none of the six 
hundreds have boundaries assigned to them, and except the Derby 
hundred very few particulars are given of the different towns or vills. 
The hundreds are Derbie, Newetun, Walintune, Blackbume, Salford, 
and Lai] and hundreds. They are all called indifferently hundreds or 
manors ; all before the Conquest were held by King Edward ; and each 
seems to have had a royal residence or manor house, but to have been 
nothing more than a common village. The Derby hundred appears to 
have been pretty fully surveyed and described, and I think we may 
conclude safely enough that it included all the townships and hamlets 
now connected with that hundred. Newton and Warrington hundreds 
have not a name in either of them, and their boundaries are pretty 
accurately defined by the parishes. It seems quite natural to suppose 
that the large parish of Prescot, and the smaller one of Hale, should 
rather be included in the Warrington hundred ; what led to the incor- 
poration of Prescot with Derby by topographical writers it is not easy 
to see. 

It is now many years since I had the honour of reading a paper 
before the Historic Society, which was printed in Volume IV of the 
Transactions, page 202, in which I expressed my belief that there were 
two churches in the Newton hundred, and this opinion seems to be now 
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very generally adopted. At a later period an article of mine was pub- 
lished in the QeniUmavLS Magaxine (vol ccxiii, p. dl2), in which it was 
first shewn that the difficulties connected with Frodsham and Overton 
might be very satisfactorily explained, and this explanation has also 
been very generally adopted. I shall now attempt to explain the puzzle 
of tlie hundred and manor of Warrington, but it must be borne in mind 
that, where there are no boundaries assigned to these six hundreds or 
manors of South Lancashire, the enquiry is not so strictly defined as 
might be wished. I should at ooce confine the hundred of Derby to 
the manors and viUs described in it ; this excludes the large parish of 
Prescot. 

Tt has already been stated that all these hundreds were held by 
King Edward, who appears to have had a residence in each of them. 
The residence in Walintune hundred was undoubtedly at the Mote Hill, 
near the Church, now the site of the School for Clergy-Daughters in the 
diocese of Chester, and the manor iucluded the church, the site of the 
royal residence, Howley, Church Sti-eet, School Lane, and an uncertain 
portion of Manchester Lane. It seems that the head of a hundred was 
seldom an important place, but what led to its selection is not very 
likely to be discovered at the present day. Warrington, the market 
town was already in existence, and an independent manor. As to when 
the county of Lancaster was formed we have no knowledge, the honour 
or earldom dates from the beginning of the thirteenth century, but the 
county was undoubtedly formed at an earlier period ; and in the century 
sncceediog Domesday Book great changes took place in territorial 
matters. Places in liancashire and Cheshire that were then at the head 
of a hundred, lost all their impovtauce, and are absolutely incapable of 
being identified at the present time. Meetings were no longer held 
at the Mote Hill, it was no longer the residence of the king in his 
])rogresses, and the manor merged in the neighbouring townsliip of 
Warrington. This is abundantly proved by various documents which 
are still in existence. We have the books of the Court Leet recoi'ding 
its proceedings from the time of James I. At an annual meeting, when 
officers were appointed, we find that the Court I^et nominated one set 
of officers for Warrington, and another for the district of Church Street, 
representing the ancient Walintune, and shewing that it was under 
another jurisdiction. The inhabitants of Church Street also assumed 
certain rights which were not considered available to the rest of the 
towns-people. Amongst these was the singular privilege of having the 
passing bell tolled at the death of any of them. Church Street Fair, 
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for two days at Whitsuntide, is undoubtedly another. One change, 
however, which took place sometime in the twelfth century, the loss of 
the royal prestige, and the cessation of the shire motes, seem to have 
completely upset whatever distinction had previously belonged to 
Walintune, and the market town took its uatural position as the 
original head of the parish of Warrington. 

We are told in Domesday that King Edward held Walintune with 
three borewicks ; in Newton hundred, we are told that fifteen men called 
drenehs held the land for fifteen manors, which were borewicks of this 
manor. There were borewicks also in the other manors. What con- 
stituted the boretvicks has not been clearly made out. 

In Walintune, pertaining to the manor itself, were thirty-four drenghs, 
and they had the same number of manors, in which were forty-two 
carucatet of land, and one hide and a half. Saint Elfin held one carueai^ 
of land, quit of all customs, except gold. The whole manor with the 
hundred paid to the king in farm rent fifteen pounds, less two shillings. 
There are now in demesne two ploughs, and eight men with one plough. 
One of the great difficulties experienced by all enquirers has been the 
difierenoe between caruca and earucata ; one meaning a plough, and 
the other a ploughland. The mode of getting over this difficulty in the 
late publication of the Extension and Translation of the Domesday 
Book relating to Cheshire and Lancashire is very simple ; but unfor- 
tunately, instead of clearing up the difficulty, it makes things still darker. 
It was simply to fill up the contractions with the word earucata, which 
is evidently wrong in a great number of cases. 

These men hold land there : — Rogerus one canicate of land, Titbaldus 
one carucate and a half, Warinus one carucate, Radulphus five carucates, 
Willielmus two hides and four carucates of land, Adelaedus one hide 
and half a carucate, Osmundus one carucate of land. The whole is 
worth four pounds ten shillings. The demesne is worth three pounds 
ten shillings. 

In the six hundreds already mentioned there are one hundred four 
score and eight manors, in which there are four score taxable hides (less 
one) subject to gold. In the time of King Edward they were worth one 
hundred and forty-five pounds two shillings and twopence. When 
Roger of Poictou received it of the king it was worth one hundred and 
twenty pounds. The king holds it at present, and has in demesne 
twelve ploughs, and there are nine knights or soldiers holding the fee. 
Amongst them and their men are one huudred and fifteen ploughs and 
three oxen. I'he demesne which Roger held is valued at twenty-three 
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pounds ten shillings. What he gave to the knights (milites) is valued 
at twenty pounds eleven shillings. 

Several things in this description of the Derhy hundred are worth 
notice. Whilst we find on the one side a tenant holding several manors 
or viU$, on the other, two or three or more tenants holding one vill for 
so many manors ; and these tenants are qualified as thanes, sometimes as 
milites. In Newton and Walintune, they are called dtenohes in the former, 
and drenghes in the latter. These are said to have been military tenures, 
but there is no certainty of the peculiar conditions under which the 
manors were hdd. It will be observed that the church was situated in 
the Walintune manor, and the carucate of land which belonged to it 
was part of the manor. It seems that in the other hundreds Roger of 
Poictou had given his men portions of land, of which there is no 
specification. There are more names, and very often the same names, 
and it is doubtful whether they do not often refer to difierent people. 
In Derby hundred we find Goisfridus, Rogerus, Willelmus, Warinus, 
Qoisfridus again, Titbaldus, Robertus, and Gislibortus. In Walintune 
hundred we have Roger, Titbald, Warin, Radulf, William, Adelaid, and 
Osmund. 

In West Derhy hundred there were forty-six villani, one radman, and 
sixty-two bordarii, two serfs, and three servant-maids. In Newton 
hundred, as we have already stated, there were two churches and 
fifteen drenches who had fifteen manors. There are now six drenches 
and twelve villani and four bordarii, who have nine ploughs amongst 
them. 

II. 

NOTES ON A RECORD OF THE HUNDRED COURT 

OF WIRRALL. 

By the Rev. Canon Hume, D.O.L. 

I find in my possession an old document, written on three sheets of 
foolscap ; but how 1 got it, or how long I have had it, I do not know. 
It is interesting for more reasons than one ; but the importance which I 
attach to it has reference mainly to the Surnames of the people. 

In a district which has formed the highway to Ireland from all parts 
of England, one would expect to find surnames a good deal mixed up ; 
and yet the process must have increased greatly in the course of a 
hundred and thirty years. Until the railway swept round recently to 
the shores of the Dee, we were accustomed to regard some of the town- 
ships in the adjoining hundred of Wiirall as practically very far away. 
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owing to tlieir difficulty of access ; but we should not forget that in the 
seventeenth century, there was a lai-ge intercourse from Chester along 
the right bank of the Dee, and more recently from Pai-kgate across to 
Liverpool. 

The document is headed as follows : — 

Hundred of The Coiu-t Leet Court Baron and view of fPrank Plege of 

VVoBRALL John Oiegg gentl<i- Held for the said Hundred the 

TO WIT. nineteenth Day of April, in the seventeenth year of the 

Reigne of our Sovereigne I^ord George the Second. 

and in the year of oui* I^rd 1744, before John Glegg 

gen tin- 

The Names of the Siiitore of the same Court 

A few paragraphs, for which I am indebted to Moriis C. Jones, Esq., 
F.S.A., may suffice to give tlie general i*eader an idea of these courts. 

[All the administrations were first in the hands of the King, but after- 
wards, when by the increase of the people tlie burden grew too heavy 
for him, the kingdom was divided into Counties, Hundreds, &c. So the 
administration of justice was distiibuted among minor courts, of which 
the Sherift" had the County Court for the government of the county, and 
the lords of liberties had their leets and law days, for the speedier and 
readier administration of justice. 

The Hundred Court is only a large Court Baron, being held for all 
the inhabitants of a particular Hundred instead of a Manor. The free 
suitors are here the judges and the Steward the Registrar, as in the oase 
of a Court Baron. The latter is a court which eveiy lord of a manor 
had within his own precinct ; and was an inseparable incident to a 
Manor. 

A court baron was of two natures, (1) the one by common law, and 
(2) the other by custom. The former was that analogous to the Hundred 
Court of Wirrall ; and is the baron's or fi-eeholders' court, of which the 
freeholders being suitors, are judges. The freeholders* court had juris- 
diction for trying actions of debt (like the ancient court) ; but this is 
now abolished. 

In this court the homage jury were to enquire that the lords did not 
lose their service duties or custom, but that the tenants made their suit 
of court (that is, attend at the court and answer to their names) ; paid 
their rents and heriots, and kept tlieir lands and tenements in repair. 
They are to present all common and private nuisances which might 
prejudice the lord's manor, and every public trespiiss must be punished 
in this coiu-t by amercement on " presenting " the same. 

A court leet was a court of recoi*d ordained for punishing otlences 
against the Crown, and is said to be the most ancient court of the land. 
It enquired of all offences under high treason ; but those punishable 
with loss of life or membere wero only enquirable and prosentable hei*e, 
and to be certified over to the judge of assize. And this court was called 
the *' view of frank pledge," because the king was to be there certified by 
the view of his steward how many people are within every leet, anil 
have an account of their good manners and government. And every 
person of the age of twelve years, who had remained there for a year 
and a day, might be sworn to be faithful to the king, and the people 
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were to be kept in peace. Also every one that dwelt within the leet, 
from the age of twelve to sixty years, was obliged to do suit in this 
court, except peers, clergymen, &c., imless they were under the Sherifi"s 
turn. A leet is as incident to a hundred, as a court baron to a manor ; 
for by grant of a hundred, a leet passed, and a hundred could not be 
without a leet. The steward was tlie judge of the court, and had 
power to elect officers or constables, as well as to punish offenders by 
fine, but not by imprisonment. 

Twelve freenolders or residents were to be of tlie jur}', and the 
particular ai'ticles to be inquired into by statute, were, if all that suit of 
court are present : of customs withdmwn ; purprestures [encroachments] 
of lands ; of bouses set up or beat down ; cottages erected contrary to 
law aad other annoyances ; of bounds taken aw^ay ; ways or waters turned 
or stopped; of thieves and hues and cries not pursued ; of bloodshed-, 
escapes, persons outlawed, money coinei-s, treamre found [treasure trove] ; 
assize of bread and ale ; persons keeping ale houses without licences ; 
false weights and measui'es ; unlawful games ; offences relating to game ; 
offences of tanners in selling insufficient leather ; of foi-estallers ; of 
markets, victuallei-s, and laboiu-ers, unlawful fishing, idle persons, &c., 
by several statutes. All these articles were drawn up in form, and given 
in charge by the stewai*d. 

The Court Baron's duties seem to have liad for their object the pre- 
servation and enforcement of the lord's rights against the tenants, and 
the rights of the tenants as between themselves. It had civil jurisdic- 
tion only. 

The Court I^eet, on the other hand, had criminal jurisdiction, exer- 
cising the powers which the justices of the peace and coronei-s possess 
at the present day ; and also those of the sanitary authorities under the 
recent public health acts. 

The View of Frankledge had duties to perform to the Ci*own whicli 
are not possessed by any public authority of the present day. 

The presentments in this document seem chiefly to be for non- 
attendance at the couit, each defaulter being fined one shilling. 

Woodbank — *' Richard Jones for breaking the size [assise] of bread 
" and ale." This man must have been either selling at a higher price 
than was fixed by the leet, or adulterating tlie bread or ale, or not 
marking the bread. 

No fewer tlian eleven of the subsequent presentments ai-e for bi*eaches 
of the rights of the lord and his tenants by neglecting the fences ; 
a remedy such as this would be very useful at the pi-esent day. Under 
Walzey [Wallasey] a genei*al rule is laid down, we pi-esume, for the 
future guidance of the homagers, subjecting any pei-son leaving a gap 
down in a certain hedge for twenty-four hours after notice from constaole 
or warned in churchyard, to a fine of ten shillings for each default — a 
very salutary I'ule. " Warning in the churchyard " was evidently the 
usual mode giving notice of such lapses of duty. 

The ancient jurisdictions of the Courts Bai-on and Couits I-^et were 
as convenient and efficient modes of enforcing civil rights and pun- 
ishing criminal offences in a nu*al district as could well be had in those 
primitive times.] 

The part of the Hundred to which this inquiry refers, may be seen 

from an enumeration of the sixteen townships in the order in which 

they are given ; viz.. Wallazey, Poolton and Seacomb, IJscard, Higher 
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Bebbington, Prenton. Capenharst. Puddington, Little Neston, Hoolton, 
Ness, Tranmore. Caldie. Landican, Airow. Ledsham, and Woodbank. 
The number of names recorded is 304. neariy all of whom represented 
householders ; and this is an average of 19 to each township. But in 
Landican and Woodbank there are only 6 each, and in Ledsham 8 ; 
while in Tranmore there are 4-1. Wallazev 34, Little Neston 29, and 
Ness 27. We see therefore the ]x>ints to which population was gravi- 
tating, even so early as 1744. 

When we throw the whole of tlie names into alphabetical order, we 
find that there are only 1^5 varieties ; so that for every 100 distinct 
surnames there are 154 persons recorded. 

Of these. 123, or aliout ti^o- thirds, occiu* only once ; and 37, or one- 
fifth, occur twice each, giviug us 74 occurrences of the name. Of the 
rest, nine occur 3 tinie^. nine 4 times, foiu- 5 times, one 6 tunes, one 7 
times, and one 13 times. We have thus 25 names occurring jointly 
109 times ; so that while tliey are only 13J per cent, of the varieties, 
they represent 30 per ceut. of the persons named. 

Lyiug as the Himdreil of Wirrall does, so near to Wales, we are not 
surprised to find that the name of uiost frequent occiurence is Jones ; 
while ne.xt to it in the order of frequeucy. stand Bennett and Hancock. 
Briscoe, liee, Rolierts, and Worrall occur five times each : and the nine, 
each of which occurs foiu* times, are C'hamock. CoTeulr\*, Da vies. Hill, 
Milner, Sarrott, Smitli. Watson, and Wilson. The niue which occur 
three times each, are Auderton. Bedson. Cross. l>ean, Kvans, Green, 
Stanley, Warton, Williams. 

Of these. Jones, Koberts, Davies, Evaus, and Williams are obviously 
Welsh ; but the remainder are English. Worrall is ])eculiar. being 
derived from the name of the Hundred itself. The names which are 
found very frequently on the I^ncashire side. — as Rymer mow KimmerK 
Bushel], Brown, &c., in Fonnbv, and down to Birkdale. — scarcelv exist 
hei-e. 

But Worrall is not the only name of local origin ; for we find T^arton. 
licdsham, Prenton. Sutton, and \Miidby (\niitby). There are other 
well-known Cheshire names, as Dellamore (Delamere), Done, Dutton; 
and numerous Lancashire local ones, as litherland, Longworth, Ash ton, 
Eccles, Pemberton, Penkett, Rainford, Walton, Warrington. Neither 
IJverpool nor Birkenhead nor Meols occurs as a siuname. though the 
second and third still exist. 

It is not suri)rising that in a remote corner like this, the old and 
prominent Cheshire names should l)e unknown. Colonel Egerton l^eigh 
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gives us a Cheshii'e proverb which hints at the frequent occurrence of 
some of them. 

As many Leigba as fleas, 

As many Masseys as asses, 

As many Crewes as crows, 

As many Devonports as dogs' Uils. 

Now in all these 185 names we do not find any of the four ; though 
in a pai-t of the paper distinct from the lisfc*, the last occurs in the 
dialectal form of Devemport. 

Among the names which have risen to honour, and some of the 
bearers of which we ti'ace to this part of the country, are Bibbie, 
Fawshaw, Kathbome, Robin, and Stanley. The late Rev. Jos. Foi"shaw 
of the British Museum, found the resting place of his ancestoi-s at 
Wallasea ; and tliere the name was frequently spelled Forshall. But 
this is a small variety. [In the Church books of a little pmsh 
about seven miles from Liverpool, I found the name Fairclough spelled 
in about fourteen different ways.] 

Besides the vaiieties in spelling already noticed, there are others 
which are brought about by thi'ee gi-eat causes: — il) tlie laws of 
language, as contraction, substitution, euphony, local dialect, Sec. ; (2) 
those resulting from the carelessness of the multitude ; and (3) those 
arising from ignorance. We are able to notice all of these, in conse- 
quence of the practice which existed then much more than now, of 
spelling words phoneticaUy. . Now, we know almost every surname better 
through the eye than through the ear ; and there are fixed and well- 
known conventional modes of spelling. 

AVe ai-e not surprised to find Robi'son, for it hannonises \ni\i similar 
contractions, as Atki'son, Higgi'son, Watki'son, Wilki'sou. Greggi-ey is 
one of the numerous cognate forms of Macgi'egor ; the holders of which 
changed it when it was proscribed, but still preserved a slight allusion 
to the original. Kelcal, Tyi-or, Inghlefield, Bertels (Birtles), and 
Mayson (Mason) are sufficiently near the originsls to be easily recognised. 
Powner (probably Pinder, Poinder, or Pounder), Scofells (Schofield or 
Scolefield), Feson (Pheasant, still pronounced *' Phasion,") Bracha 
(Bradshaw), Wearin and Wayrin (Waring), Prise (Price), are not so 
readily recognised. Urmson occurs as Orinson ; and we know that it 
has kept its groimd for a long time in Bidstone parish. Bakstar and 
Baxtor are forms of Baxter, which — ^like Brewster, Webster, Spinster, 
&c. — ^is really a name derived from a woman's employment ;* but the 

* Bak-or, ater; Bi*ew-er, ster ; Web-ber, ster ; Sbip-per, ster. Tbe Deem$ter in the 
T^le i>{ Man should therefure be the Deerae/-, or " Doroeaman." 
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meaning of the affix has been so thoroughly forgotten that our language 
possesses a double feminine. Thus, m. seam-er, /. seam -ster- (ess). 

The christian names also exliibit the ordinary varieties ; as Elizebeth, 
Shusand among women, and Enery, Robert, and Hubbard among men. 
One of the most curious entries is that of Jaimay Colear (Jeremy 
Collier.) 



A very few extracts will serve to show the kind of plaints which came 
before this Court, and the rough and ready way in which the " Juriers," 
as they call tliemselves, disposed of them. They will also serve to i^e- 
mind us that the Kducation Act had not then passed, and that the 
Schoolmaster was *' abraad," in a sense which Ix)rd Brougham did not 
contemplate. 

'* We present the in habbitan of Piidingto for not appeering* at this 
Coart in twelf pence each." 

Nineteen persons, in nine of the townships, ** for Beak in [breaking] 
the size of bread and ale, Each 6d." 

•' Walzey. — We oixler every pei-son tliat belongeth to the pasture diU'h, 
if a gap be broke down, after 24 hours notis if not made up, to pay lOs. 
for every default after notis from y« Constable, or warned in the church- 
yard." 

" We present Henei-y Bird, Mr. Hyde. Klizebeth Hill, John Mulenex, 
Jolm Kanford, James Kanford, Tho. Bertels, in 6s. Each, for breach of an 
oi-der [of last Court, for not keeping up their pasture fence."!] 

*' We present Joseph Uobison for takeing a large ti-ee a way, being 
a weof, in one pound." 

'* Capinhunt. — We order John Mayson to cut and ditch betwixt John 
Mayson, poolhay corner, and John Baxtor's poolhay corner, l)etwixt and 
next Coit, in pain of 10s." 

" LiMt. — We order every j)ei*son that turneth seep out to the Common, 
without a Separd, shall ])ay twelve pence each sheep." 

" Tranmore. — We order George Mvres to take away the thoms that ly 
in the gate in the Hode to Samuel triest's holt, be twixt and the first of 
may next, in pain of twenty shillings." 

*' Every one that did not appear, that do belong to this Court, this day. 
we fine in one shilling each." 

About a year ago, I communicated with several of the clergy connected 
with these sixteen townships, to see how I'ar the modem names coincided 
with those of 1744 ; but, though the names may in general still be found 
in some portion of the whole area, not more than about the half are to 
be found in tlie places with which they are here associated. 

Brief and imperfect as these remarks are, they may still serve to throw 
some light on the condition of ordinwy people in our own neighbour- 

* Of thirteen, not one had attPndeil. 
•f- 1 be presentmentfl are all in the handwriting of one of the " .Tiiriera" ; but the iH^rtion 
in bratrketH in in tlie antograph of the lawyer who preiiared the lint of naine9. 
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hood. We can hardly call them " the rude forefathere of the hamlet;" 
for they lived, as the militaiy say, '* in tlie open," like the Jews who, in 
time of peace, deserted the walled towns, each living on his own culti- 
vated spot in the countiy, " every man under his vine and under his 
fig ti-ee." 



Apnl 22nd, 1875. 

Uev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

A ballot was taken, in accordance with Law XII, for the formal 
ejection of the following members of the Society — each of them having 
been several years in arrear of his subscription. And they were 
respectively ejected : — 

Rev. W. R. Burgess, MA. 

James He wit, Pisq. 

James Milligan, jun., Esq. 

George M assie Pearce, Esq. 

H. I. Highness the Prince Rhodocanakis. 

C. Backhouse Robinson, Esq. 

John A. Ward, Esq. 

Isaac M. Wood, Esq. 

The following papers were read : — 

I. 
Inkdited Poems of William Roscoe, Part II, by U. Ecroyd Smith. 

II. 
Remarks at the Close of the Twenty-seventh Session. 

By the President. 

Though I do not intend to lay before you anything which can be 
caUed a Closing Address, I tliink it may be useful to take a view of our 
exact position, in the way of a brief Summary. We will thus see what 
we have gained and what we have lost, and to what extent : and this is 
precisely the sort of information, funiished by experience, whicli ought 
to afford us lessons for futm-e guidance. 

This evening concludes the work of twenty-seven sessions ; so tlmt 
we have tdready reached an age whicli severed Metropolitan Societies 
have not yet attained. On the 20th of June, 1848, this Society was 
founded, at a public meeting, with the Mayor in the Chair; — and its fii-st 
session was 1848-0. 

The Index which has been issued recently to the Members, shows 
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what work the Society did in tlie firet twenty-four yeai-s. 1 need not 
recapitulate ; I will only say that it is now thi-ee yeai-s older. 

The officers who have served the Society from the first, may be seen 
from any of our recent printed volumes ; I will therefore refer merely to 
tlie list of Presidents. To the present time they have been only six. in 
number ; but then we affix, no limit to the tenure of office. The names 
of tliose who have served the Society in that capacity are the following : — 

Francis Earl of Ellesmere ... 6 sessions — 1848 — 54. 

Chas. W. Earl of Sefton ... 1 „ —1854—55. 

Gen. the Hon. Sir Ed. Cust, K.C.H. 8 „ —1855—63. 

Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, M.P. 3 „ — 1863— «6. 

Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A. . . 3 ,. —1866—69. 

Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L 6 „ —1869—75. 

I have thus, by your kindness and indulgence, served practically two 
terms ; and I wish now to intimate, with gi*eat i-espect and with a very 
agreeable recollection of your kindness, that I am unable any longer to 
beai* the responsibihties of the office. Three years ago, I was equally 
desirous to retire ; but paitly the wish of the Council, and partly some 
peculiar circiunstances connected with the Society, have retained me in 
office till the present time. 

I can now retii-e from the chair, in the comfortable feeling that many 
crooked things have been put straight, and that the Society is at present 
in a thoroughly soimd position. It may suffice to enumerate a few facts. 

1. It possesses a large and valuable collection of Books in its Libraiy. 

2. It possesses a small but interesting collection of objects. The 
Museum cases are at the moms of the Town Museum in William 
Brown Street. 

. 3. There is a Catalogue of both, of wliich a new and gi-eatly enlarged 
edition is in the press. 

4. There is a veiy large number of copies of the past twenty-six 
volumes in stock, for sale to futui-e Members or the public ; — amounting 
to more than 2.000 in all. llie sale^ prices of these are printed in tlie 
annual volumes ; and it would be to the Society's advantage to effect a 
clearance of a considerable number of them. 

5. The Balance Sheet for last year, which should have been ready on 
the 18th of October, shows a balance in hand ; and the one for the 
session now closing will be of a stiU more favourable character. 

6. Duiing tlie past session, Members who were merely nominal have 
been erased from the roU : and further changes have been caused by 
deaths and removals from the neighboui-hood. 
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7. On the other haud, duiiug the past session, we have enrolled 33 
new members, of whom 27 are Resident and 6 Non-resident. 

8. During the closing session, there has been a full and regular supply 
of Papers, ail of a good character ; and, as the publication of the volume 
promptly is desirable on many grounds, it is hoped that no circumstance 
will occur to delay its issue. 

9. Last year, the annual volume was in the hands of the Members 
before the 18th of October; and the directions of the Council were 
rigidly followed in its distribution. It thus happened that it was not 
sent to any Member whose subscription was in an-ear. 

10. A supply of Papers for some meetings of next session has been 
already procured ; in order that from the first day the business may go 
on without slackness, and with abundant material. 

11. When tlie Society had attained veiy large dimensions, in 1854, 
it was found necessai-y to secure the services of an Assistant Secretary', 
whose duty was to perform tlie acts which the honorary officei*s — such as 
Secretary, Libraiian, and Curator — superintended. A veiy large amount 
of the Society's success depends on Uie due performance of these duties : 
and for twenty years this officer was never wanting. But, since the 
retirement of Mr. Dyall in October, 1874, these duties have been per- 
formed by the honorary officers alone ; and hence, the work of the 
Society for the past year has been unusually burthensome. The Hon- 
orary Curator has removed from Livei*pool, and the Library has been 
iindergoing a thorough examination, so that of late it has been im- 
possible to make much use of it. It is indispensable, therefore, for the 
good working of the Society, that a new Assistant Secretary be appointed ; 
and the more distinctly the duties are described which he is to perfoim, 
the better. 

Witliin the twenty-seven years of the Society's existence, the town has 
more than doubled its population and has risen greatly in relative 
importance, in the two counties with both of which it is connected. Yet 
we must take special care that this never becomes a mere Iiveii)ool 
Society ; but that, on the conti*ary, it remains true to its title as the 
Historic Society of Lanccuhire and Cheshire. With reasonable attention, 
it should continue to progress from year to year ; but the gi^atest care 
should be taken that neither its inteUectual nor its pecuniary resources 
diminish, — especially through any laxity in the general administration. 



DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 



1. — England. 



Birkenhead Literary and Scientific Society; lieport and Proceedings. 
Session xvii, 1873-74 ; Inaugural Address of the President. Session 
xviii, 1874-75. 

Buckinghamshire, Records of, vo]. iv, No. 4, 1873. 

Bucks. Architectural and Archaeological Society, vol. iv, No. 5. 

Cornwall, Royal Polytechnic Society of ;— Annual Reports of, No. 89, 
1871; No. 41, 1873. 

Royal Institution of; — Journal, vol. xv, with Annual Report, 
No. 40, 1874. 

Essex. ArchaBological Society of ;— Transactions, vol v, pt, 4, 1878. 

Leeds. Philosophical and liiterary Society ; — Annual Reports for 
1865-66 and 1872-73. 

Leicestershire. Architectural and Archsological Society of; — Trans- 
actions, vol. iii, part 1, 1874. 

Lincoln. Reports and Papers read at the meetings of the Archi- 
tectural Societies of the Diocese of Lincoln, County of York, 
Archdeaconry of Northampton, County of Bedford, Diocese of 
Worcester, County of Leicester, and Town of Sheffield, 1873. 

Liverpool. Chemists' Association; — Transactions and Twenty-third 
Annual Report, 1872-73. 

Free Public Library ; — Twenty-second Annual Report, 1874. 
Literary snd Philosophical Society ; vol. xxvii, 1874-75. 
Institute; — Forty-ninth Annual Keport of the Directors, 
1874. 

London. Royal ArchsBological Institute; Journal of, No. 122. 

Royal Asiatic Society; — Journal, vol. vii, pt. 1, New Series. 
Royal Geographical Society ;— Proceedings, vol. xix, pts. 

1,2,3. 
Statistical Society ;— Journal of, vol. xxxvii, parts L and 4; 

vol. xxxviii, pt. 1. General Index to vols, xxvi to xxxv. 

Almanac for 1875. 
Society of Arts ;— Journal, U30, 1135-43, 1147-51, 1155-69. 
Royal Society ;— Proceedings of, Nos. 154, 156, 157, 168, 

159. 

Manchester. Literary and Philosophical Society, Proceedings of, vol. 
xiii, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, title and index 
Owen's College, Calendar for 1874-75. 

Somersetshire. ArchsBological and Natural History Society; Pro- 
ceedings, xviii (1872), xix (1873). 

Surrey. Archsological Collections, vol. vi, part 2. 
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Sussex. Archnological Society, Transactions, vol. i, part 1. New 
Series. 

Yorkshire. Archaological and Topographica] Society, Journal of, parts 
xi and xii (in one vol). 

2. — Scotland. 

Edinburgh. Royal Society. Transactions, vol. xxvii, part 2, 1878-74; 
Proceedings, vol. viii, Nos. 85 and 87. 

Glasgow. Philosophical Society, Proceedings, two parts A and B, 
Noyember ana December, 1874. 

3. — Ireland. 

Ireland. Royal Geological Society of, Journal of, vol. xiv, part 1 ; 
Proceedings, New Series, iv, 1 . 
Royal Historical and ArchsBological Society of, Journal, 

vol. i (3rd Series), October, 1869— Part for July, 1874. 
Royal Irish Academy, Transactions, Science, vol. xxiv, parts 
Ifi and 17 ; vol. xxv, parts 1, 2, 8 ;— Proceedings, vol. ix, 
parts 2 and 3; vol. x, part 4; vol. v; vol. 1 (Second 
Series), parts 2, 3, 4, 6, 6; November, 1874; vol. ii, 
(Second Series), No. 1, January, 1876. 

4. — America. 

Washington— Smithsonian Institution ; — Report of Board of Regents, 
1873. 

5. — India. 

Bengal, Asiatic Society of; — Proceedings, No. 10 (Dec. 1873). 

6. Miscellaneous. 

The Author. On the Scarcity of Home-grown Fruits in Great Britain, 
with Remedial Suggestions. In a letter to Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
By Charies Roach Smith, F.S.A. 

The Author. Address delivered to the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archnological Society; at the opening of Session xxvii (1874*76). 
By Joseph Boult, F.R.I.B.A. 

The Author. Catalogue of objects, literary, ethnological, and antiqua- 
rian, exhibited at a concert of the Ist Lcs. Volunteers By the 
Rev. Canon Hume, Hon. Chaplain. 

The Author. The Patent Question, 1875. By R. A. Macfie, Esq. 

The Author. Exhibitions of Pictures and Municipal Arrangements, a 
Lecture, by B. H. Grindley, Esq. 

History and Work of the Liverpool Academy of Arts. By 
B. H. Grindley, Esq. 

The Author. Antiquarian Researches and Discoveries in the Mersey 
District, during the years 1863-69 (both inclusive), with Notes on 
its Natural Histonr ; comprising a series of papers communicated 
to this Society. By H. Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 

Canon Hume. Combined List of the Annual Subscribers to thirty- 
eight of the leading Charitable Institutions of Liverpool, 1878. 

O 
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H. Eoroyd Smith. Merlinus Liberatus, aa ABtrological Almanack and 
Pocket Book for the year 1719. 

The Liverpool Sanitanr Act, 1847. 

*• Our Ehymster Libeller, who is he?" A GhriBtmas Tale of 
the English Press. By Randal H. Sherlock, 1858. 

Outlines of a Grammar, Vocabulary, &c., of the Aboriginal 
Language of South Australia. 

Book in the Chinese Language. 

Charles Roach Smith, F.S A. Catalogue of the Margaritis Collection of 
Coins, pts I, IF, 1874. 

Ditto, ditto, the sale catalogue (priced). 

Schnerman's Objets Etnisques de couverts, en Belgique. 
Bruxelles, 1872. 

Some Disciples of Swedenborg. His Treatise on the Heavenly Doc- 
trine. 

(Purchased.) Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging to 
Families in Great Britain and Ireland. Two numbers, 1878-74. 

(Purchased.) Papworth's Armorial Dictionary, parts zi& to xxiii. 

MUSEUM. 

James Dixon, Esq. A series of 60 heads of tobacco pipes, of 17th 
century make, found on a portion of the camping ground of the 
Parliamentary Forces, during the second siege of Lathom House, — 
to the E. of Ormskirk Church. Of these, 14 bear the makers* 
marks stamped on. It is supposed that there was a local pipe 
manufactory. 

H. Ecroyd Smith, Esq. Mr. T. J. Moore presented, on the part of Mr. 
H. Kcroyd Smith, two relics of the great fire at the Goree Ware- 
houses, September 15th, 1802. One was a small piece of burnt 
sugar, and the other a larger mass of cinder of grain. 
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Abnin, W. A., paper by, 33. 

Aoera. gold ring fh>m, with aigns of sodiao, 179. 

Aokarley, W. B., elected, 171. 

Ale jag, oarioaB, 176. 

Alme-aiah, shown, 171. 

Alpine planU, 29 ; ditto, in Britain, 15. 

Altar tomb, in Warrington oharcb, 180. 

America, Shaken arrire at, 59. 

Amnaementa, common, 140. 

Anglo-Saxon scolpturea, at Newton, 8& 

Annaal meeting, 169. 

Apparition at Beweey hall, 190. 

Aqnatio and palnetral plants, 90. 

Arch, Joseph, 111. 

Arctic plants in Earope, 15. 

Arrow-head. Cheshire coast, 90. 

Anide, indefinite, how nsed. 159, ». 

Ashton, joined with Braddyll, &c., 36. 

Anghton obnrch, ahields in, 173. 

Anstralian boomerang, 173 ; wooden clnb, 174. 

Aatognpha, iko-similes of, 7. 

Axon, W. E. A., exhibitor, 173 ; paper by, 51. 

B 

Bailey, Dr., exhibitor, 177. 

Balnea's Lancashire, referred to, 39 ; qnoted, 88. 

Barlow, John, of Langho, 47, 48. 

Barnard castle, bronze celt from, 174. 

Batch, what. 164. 

Besmont, Wm., on Butler family, l*i3. 

Bed-stocks, what, 146. n. 

BeUUshaped object, Cheshire, 96. 

Bells at Middlewioh, ringing of, 9; one broken, 

10; new one, id. 
Bellew, Thomas A., elected, 176. 
Beltane, fires of, 143. 
Benefaction to Langho chapel, 49. 
Benaa, Mr., exhibitor, 179. 
Bewsey hall, 117; apartments in, 1 18 ; park of, ib. 
Bidstone lighthonse, drawing of, 106, 171. 
Bidstone parish, manners o^ 131. 
Blllington, Langho chapel in, 33. 
Binns, Thomas, account of, 105. 
Biography of Shakers. 71. 
Birch, Canon, gives extracts from books, 38. 
Birkenhead pnory, cloisters of, 103. 
Black-horse inn, near Warrington, 1 10. 
Books, kind and cost of, 163. 
Boomerang, enrions, 173. 
Bonlder-mall, mining, 87. 
BoQlt, Joseph, paper by, 177 ; notice from, 178. 
Box with Jacobite portrait, 175. 
Braddyll, ioined with Ashton, &o., 36. 
Bradley old hall, aoconnt of, 196 ; inscription at, 

197; gateway at, 198; moat, 199; hastillam or 

prison, 130. 
Bradilyll, Thomaa, aflldavit of, 45. 
Brereton, Sir Wm.. letter fh>m, 4 ; patron, 10. 
Bridgmann, Mr., his house, 116 
Brief described, 158. 
Bronze objects, Cheshire, 96; cross, 179. 



Brooch, ornamented, 179; ditto, ornamented, 98. 

Brown, Alex. H., M.P., elected a member, 177. 

Brown, Thomas, his testimony, 69. 

Brown, Robert, quoted, 97. 

Bnckles, Cheshire coast, 99. 

BuILbaitlng at Moreton, 149. 

Burgess. Rev. W. R., ejected, 189. 

Borghall'a diary, 115. 

Butler, family of. 1 19 ; Sir John, ballad respecting, 
118, 193; Dr. Kendrick's note on, 193; escape 
of the heir of Bewsey, 190 ; related to Stanley, 
191. 

Butler, Lsdy, married Lord Grey, 191. 



Cake play, 140. 

Cannon ball, ancient, ftt>m under sea, 179. 

Card case, Chinese, 175. 

Carr, explained, 148, n. 

Carts, 145. 

Castlereagh, meteoric iron from, 179. 

Catalogne of books, ftc. 170. 

Cathedral for Liverpool, Mr. Heffer on, 77. 

Cattle, namea of, 148 ; prices of, 149. 

Celt bronze, found in 1856, 174. 

Ceylon, cigir case flrom , 174. 

Charm from New Zealand, 171. 

Cheese-press, price of, 145. 

Chester, Bishop of, his decision about Langho, 
46. 

Chew, Edward, his testimony. 47. 

Church street, Lirerpool, bnildings in, 77. 

Church matters, 156. 

Churning, mode of, 145. 

Clspper of small bell, on Cheshire coast, 98, 179. 

Clark, Henry, elected a member, 173. 

Classification of plants. 98. 

Cloisten of Birkenhead priory, 103. 

Clothing in rural dlstricu, 151 ; of a man, 153 ; 
of a lad, 154 ; of a woman, 155 ; of a girl, l.K. 

Cnut, dirided penny of, 96. 

Co^, where got, and cost of, 150. 
Coaling, what. 138, n. 
Coat, Tariotis meanings of, 159. 
Cock^fighUng, 149, 144. 
Coffins, stnne, with letters, 19. 
Coins, English, dirided and whole, 07. 
Coins, Japanese. 179; recent and local, 94, 95; 
third brass, Cheshire, 96 ; English sIlTcr, 171. 
Collection of the Society, catalogue of, 170. 
Comber, Thomas, paper oy, 13, 178. 
Condate, supposed position of, 3 ; actual position 

oLib. 
Cord of wool of firing-fox, 174. 
Cost, estimated, of cathedral for LlYerpool, 83. 
Coughtrey, Professor Millen, M.B., exhibitor, 
179 : elected hon. member, 174 ; paper by, 174. 
Critchley. James, minister of I^angho, 37. 
Cross, top of the shaft, 90 ; shape of a, 89 ; ditto , 

ib. ; ditto, fW>m Hilbre, 90. 
Crosses, Anglo-Saxon, found in Chester cathe- 
dral, 98. 
Croxon, Thomaa, notice of, 9, 
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CariooB namM of dImm, 177. 
Ciub, explained^ 146, n. 
Cnshmfto, Charlotte, lines by, 70. 



Dakin, Alderman, elected a member, 173. 

Darwin's theory of fflacial migration, 29. 

Date at whieh Ann Lee becomes head of Shakers, 

50. 
Dawson, Nancy, tone at a religions meeting, 65. 
Dawson, Thomas, chairman, 172. 
Deaf and Dumb, notes on the consios of, 173. 
Deaths and burials, 157. 
De Candolle, oaoted, 13. 80, 23. 
Dehiscence of plants, 24. 
Deity (wooden) of New Zealand, 175. 
Denanns, Cheshire, 96. 
Dibdint Bibliegrttphicttl Deeawuron, 111. 
Digging fork, Cheshire coast, 99. 
Diggle, Rot. J. W., elected a member, 173. 
Dimansions of LiTcrpool cathedral, bO. 
Dixon, James, present from, 171. 
Diseases aud remedies, IW. 
Dodsworth, Mr., acooant of Bewsey, 121. 
Domesday Book, .Mr. Beamont's extension of, 

160. 
Doyle, Jas. P., architect, 89. 
Drawing, of Mr. Mayer's honse, Bebington, 177. 
Drawings and Explanations, Professor Coagh. 

trey, 172. 
Dnnwich, resembles Great Meols, 107 ; antique 

objects found at, 107, lOB. 
Dwight Dr. on the Shdcers, 61. 
DyaU, Charles, resigned, 169. 



Education, early sUte of. 163. 
Elphin*s, St., Cburoh, 119. 
Ephesus. discoveries at, by Mr. Wood, 176. 
Esplni Cnancellor, elected a member, 173. 



Feighing, 147. 

Fending, 147. 

Fibulae, Cheshire, W. 

Fields, names of, I48L 

Figures, number on one small wood-cut, 114.' 

F^i Islands, carving from. 173. 

Fire beacon, Everton, wood cat of. 102. 

Fish>hooka, Cheshire coast, 99. 

Fitchett,Jon., 121. 

Fleetwood, Mrs., of Lingho, 47. 

Flora, British species, 14 ; Cootineutal, ib. 

Floor of buried house, puddled, 174. 

Floxa EuROPB4!f, Statijitics OP : I, Introduc- 
tion, 13 ; IT, Dispersion in Latitude, 18; HI, An 
affected by station, 19 ; IV, In relation to habit, 
SI ; V, According to the character of the 
flowers. 22 ; VI, According to nature of fruit, 
2:3 ; YII, Character of the seed. 25 ; VIII, Ac- 
cording to classification, 28 ; IX, Alpine 
plants. 89. 

Flower in plants, 22. 

Font, ancient, at Lyme, 128. 

Food, coat of, 150. 

Form of Liverpool cathedral. 80. 

Formby roll, alluded to, l:i3 «. 

Forrest, Mr, exhibitor, 173. 

Foxes caught. 158, 160. 

French prospects, 52. 

Fruit trees, kinds of, 148. 

Fruit of plants. 23. 

Furmety dty, 141, 



FomiTall, F. J., 115. 

Fnriey, Mr., remarks on submarine wood, 178. 



Oastrell's Noti^, referred to, 30. 

Oatty, Chas. T., exhibitor, 174. 179. 

Gibson, J. H., elected a member, 176 ; axhibitor, 

174. 
Gibson, Tbos., Sen., exhibitor, 172, 171. 
Girling, Mother, 74, 75. 
Glass, stained, made at Warrington, 173. 
Gorse, uses of, 140. 
Greenstone, boring instrument of, 170; cheek 

ornament, ib.\ cleaving we<lge, N. Zealand, ib. ; 

carving tool, ib. 
Gutet Tuesday, 143. 
Guttering, 147. 

H 

Hair pin from rolled metal. 179 ; early. 96. 

Hance, E. W. M., elected a member. i7d. 

Handforth, Wm., Vicar of Middlewieh, 9.1 

Handkerchief, desisn of, 162. 

Hand war-club, with stone head, 174. 

Harrows, 145. 

Hawk's bell, Cheshire coaat, 179. 

Hay, James M., heraldic shields, 173; exhibitor, 

ira. 

Heaven, picture of, 1 13. 
Heeltap, explained, 162. 
Ueffer. E. A., exhibitor, 178 ; paper on Cathedral 

for Liverpool, 77. 
Heraldic sculptures in stones, 34. 
Herdman, W. G., his drawings, 1 00. 
Hewitt, James, ejected, 189. 
Hey, explained, 148 n. 

Hlggins, Rev. H. H., communication from, 178. 
Historic Society, condition of, 190; suggestions 

respecting, 191. 
Holcroft, Sir Thomaa, built I^angho chapel, 33. 
Holcroft,joiued with Braddylland A8hton,36. 
Horn of rhinoceros. 177. 
Horse shoes, cost of, 147. 
Horse, burial of. Cheshire coast. 99. 
Hour glass in church, 5. 
Hughes, J. R., exhibitor, 171. 
Hume, Canon, Chairman, 171, 173, 174. 175,176, 

177 ib., 179, t6., 189; doniir of Index, 169; 

exhibitor, 171, 173. 174, 175, 177, 179; paper by, 

111, 131, 172; sboit paper by, 183 ; concluding 

remarks, 1H9. 
Hundred court in Wirrall. 184. 



lucurobents of Langho, since 1680,50. 

Inhabitants of Moreton, names of, 164. 

Index to First and Second Series, 169. 

Inkle, remarks on, 101 and 161 ». 

Irij»h early, hair pin, 06. 

Jackson, W. L., elected member, 177. 

Japanese coin, 172. 

Jeffreys, Chancellor, brief, 44 ; decree, 46. 

Jones Morris C. information by, 184. 

Jug, Liverpool painted, 179. 



Kendrick, Dr., paper by, 115 

Kent. Weald of, Mr. Forley, 178. 

Kentucky, revival of Shakeriam. 67. 

Key hole, nourishment through wiih a tobacco 

pipe, 57. 
Kingsley Canon, memorial of, 178, 
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Knife htndla, oak, 179. 



Ladder. 145. 

Lay, explained, 3,tl58. 

Ley, see Lay. 

Lanoaater castle, gateway of, 171. 

Lanoho Ch&prl, acoount of, by W. A. Abram, 

Esq., 33 ; position of, 30; scolptared stones at, 

34 
Leathern bottil. exhibited, 171 . 
Lxk, Anv, biographical account of, 51 ; her 

pttrsonal appearance, M ; mental character, 

ib. ; poem by, 73. 
Lee, William, elder, &c., 63. 
Legh Sir Piers, 1-29, IM. 
Liseard, mining implements at, 86 ; Liskit, 18G. 
Llaneioan charch, stained glass from, 173. 
Ix>tting explained, 136, time of, 161. 
Lowe, Robert, patron of Middlewich, 10; suit 

respecting the Tioarage, 11. 

M 

Mainwaring, Henry, aatograph of, 7. 

M aliens from Liseard, exhibited, 172. 

Manorial court held in Langho Chapel, 40. 

Mats or cloaks. New Zealand, 175. 

Mawdsley, James P., elected a member, 177. 

Maypole at Caldy, 141. 

Medi»Tal scalptares at Neston, 88. 

Mediterranean section, contains many plants, 8. 

Melling ctiapel, 103. 

Meola Ancient, peat from, 174. 

Men's dress, yarious names for, 159, n. 

Mer6 ponamn. or stone club, 175. 

Merry-night, 142; explanation of, ih. 

Mersey District, Aronsology of, 85. 

Messiah, to appear as a woman. 54. 

MiDDLawtcH Chubcii, paper respecting, 1 ; 

restoration of, 11. 
Middlewich, salt works at, 2; salary of vicar, 5; 

its augmentation, 6. 
Milligan, James, jun , ejected, 1^9. 
Xf Ining implements at Liseard, Hj. 
Montane plants, 15. 
Moore, T. J., exhibitor, 172. 
Mountebank shows, 139, l4i. 
Mnslin, deriTStion of, 161, n: 

N 

Names in part of Wirrall, 185. 

Neck-cutting, 137, 14'2. 

Necklet, Cheshire coast. 98. 

Neston, condition of, l-M ; discovery of crosses 

in, 88, 172. 
Newton-le-Willows, stone implement from, 88. 
Net-sinkers, Chei<hire coast, 99. 
New Forest. ^ bakers of, 74. 
New r^ebanon, Dr. Dwight's visit to, A5. 
Neuskenna, a Shaker station, HO. 
Newspapers, old Liverpool, 176. 
New Zkalawo Imhlbmxmts, paper on, 176; 

object-*, various, 172; charm, 171; mats, 175; 

chieftain's belt, 175. 
Nicholson, Kdward J., elected a member, 173. 
NoUbilia. Liverpool, 85. 
Note respecting a cathedral for Liverpool, 84. 
NaIia.nulia.or wooden club, 174. 
Nftni's dylloje referred to, 13. 

O 

Observatory, wood at. 102. 



Opium pipe, Chinese, 173. 

O^Rourke, Billy, song of, 135. 

Oulton, William, elected a member, 173. 



Parkgate, seanort from Ireland, 135. 

Partingtons Shakers, 54. 

Pearce, George M., ejected, 189. 

Peat with laminations, 174. 

Percy's folio manuscript, 115. 

Pin m>m Cheshire coast, 98. 

Plants. Uble of, 17. 

Plant Zone% limits of, 14; determined by alU- 

tude, ib. 
Plays in Wirrall, 140. 
Ploughs, 145. 

i*oero by Ann Lee, after death, 173. 
Pole axe, found at Lisoard, 85. 
Potter, Mr. Charles, a oollector, 95 ; exhibitor, 

171,173,179 
Poughkeepsie, imprisonment at, 61. 
Powell, F., communication from, 177. 
Prahu figure head, doable. New Zealand, 175. 
Presidents, former, 190. 
Price, Francis. Vicar of Blackburn, 40, 41 ; psti- 

tions from, ib ; replies, 42, 43. 
Prices of farm produce, 149. 
Prison-bar play, 140. 
Pro-cathedral for IJverpool, 84. 
Pump, 145. 
Push-plough, 144, 145. 



Quakers or Shakers, 52. 



Races at various places, 141. 

Kathbone, 8. G , elected a member, 173. 

Ratbbone, Mr., on the Shakers, t>l. 

Reaping hook, price of, 145 ; reaping time, 167. 

Receipts, 167, 168. 

Rhodocanakis, the prince, ejected, 18D. 

Hichanls, Mr., exhibitor, 171, 171, 176, 177. 

Ring-brooch, Cheshire cota^l, 179. 

Ring, gold, from Accra, with i»igns of Zodiac, 172. 

Roads in Win-all, 134. 

Roberts, W J., book by, 101. 

Robinson, C. Backhouse, ejected, 189. 

Robson, Dr. (the late), his introduction to the 

ballad 118; paper by, 180. 
Rogerson G. R., elected a member, 173. 
Roman-British objecu, Cheshire, 96. 
Roman Catholics, many near Stony hurst, 48. 
Roscoe, inedited poems of, 189. 
Runic writing, not found on local stones, 91. 
liuperi. Prince, his head quartera, li'3. 
Rushbearing. 143. 
Rylands, W. H., elected a member, 173. 

S 

Sadler, nine printed tiles of his, 175. 

Saltworks at Middlewich, 2. 

Salihoune, Rev. R , elt-cted a member, 173. 

Saucrofl, Archbishop, inquiry by. 37 

Sankey Bridge, inn at, 115. 

Savage. William, 122. 

Scollops, 147, n. 

Scythe, price of, 145. 

Seal of Liverpool, \Wi. 

Seeds of plants, 25. 

Sewing matches, 141. 

Servants' wages, 135. 
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Shadrftch Irelandi, who, 61. 

Shaken, origin of. 51 ; their Society, 53. 

Sheep etealing. 185. 

Sherdley, Mr., minister of Langho, 47. 

Shoes, remariis on, 103. 

ShoTeltreeing, 158. 

Shows, Tsrioas, 141. 

Slther8.15«L 161,11. 

Smith, H. Ecroyd, exhibitor, 171, <*. ; papers by, 

85, 179, 189. 
Snaff box of George III, 179. 
S0CI4L Oeadbs in Enolamo, paper on, 176. 
South latitudes, contain largest namber of plants, 

19. 
Spelling, Tarioas, 161. 
Spinning and weaving at home, 151. 
Spinning-wheel, model of, 177. 
•Spirits, smuggled, 150. 
Spiritualism, a part of Shakerism, 7'i. 
Sqnoob described. 145 m. 
Standrin, Abnun, m. Ann lee, 53. 
Standlsb, Rot. J , elected a member, 173. 
Stanley, Abram, irreligious, 5V. 
Stanley and Butler. 121. , 

Stone aze. polished and chipped, 176; wedges, 

two large, id. ; stone period, in New Zealand, ' 

175. I 

Stones, sculptured, Langho, 34 
Stoning of Ann l^e, 58. ! 

Stoop, explained. 134 n. I 

St. Peter*s Church. Liverpool, should be removed, 

78; and replaced by cathedral, 79. j 

Studs from CbAsbire coa<9t, 99. 
Sub-alpine plants, 15. 
Subscribers to [jangbo chapel. 38 
Surnames, mixed characters of, 186. 

T 

Table of plaou, 17. 

Teapot, Japanese, 179. 

Termination «/«r, 151. 

Thimdle [thimble], l.>6. 

Thrave, what. 161. 

Te Dtum, pictoriatly represented, 113. 

Tiles, Liverpool, with portraits of actors, 17P. 

Timet, newspaper, repri it of, 171. 

Tithes, how estimated, 159. 

Toad lane, now ToiM street, 51. 

'J'obacco pipes, headn of, presented. 171 ; manu- 

factory of. ib. 
Tobacco, cost of, I.0O. 
Tokens, recent local, M. 9'>. 
Tombstones, curious, »i, 94. 
Tower of Liverpool. lOJ. 
Tuwnleys, sbakerit, .'V4. 



Townships in the lower part of WimU, 186. 

Tows, explained, 148, «. 

Tranmere, borse'a grave at, 99 ; Tranmore, i86. 

TrelR7, £. E., elected a member, 173. 

Trimen, what, 156. 

TrinitT, three persons represented, 1 13. 

Tamel, described, 146, w. 

U 

Upton, fairs at, 134; mral manners. 131. 
Urmson Mr. John, 130 ; his books, 131, a. 



Vawdrey, B. LI., paper by, 1, 177. 
Venables family, coflQns of, II ; letters on. li. 
Veuables, Feter, autograph of, 7. 
Vignettes, three, 118. 

W 

Walintonb, paper on, 180. 

Wallasea, tombstone at, 9:t ; drawing of ancisDi 
tower of church, 171. 

Walling, explained, 2. 

Walmsley, Bartholomew, and ljangho,99, 41. 

War clubs, wooden. New Zealand, 175. 

Ward, John A., ejected, 189. 

Warren, Mr., of Dinckley, 38. 

Warrington, local sketches of, 115 ; besieged, 1I& 

Water viiet, a Shaker station, 60. 

Watkin, W. T., exhibitor, 171. 

Whalley abbev. stones from, 33. 

Wharton family, pedigree of. 133, n. ; books, ac- 
count of, 131. 

Whittaker. Junes, Shaker leader, 64. 

WhiUker's WhaUey referred to. 30. 

Whuckapackack, New Zealand deity. 175. 

Wilkinson, T. T., death of. 177. 

Windows of Langho church. 34. 

Wirrall. hundred court of, 184. 

Wood block, fVom Dibdin, 174; explanation of, 
111. 

Wood, Isaac Nf., ejeeted, 189. 

Woodcuts, old ones, contained several subjects, 
lU, n. 

Wood, J. T., discoveries at Ephesaa, 178. 

Worslny, James E .elected member, 173. 

Wonhio book, described, 146, m. 
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Zones of plants, 14. 
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6th Feb., 1873. *Whiteman, James Walter, 55, Church street. 

2nd June, 1853. *Whitley, George, 57, Church street, and Brom- 

borough. 

9th Oct, 1854. Whitley, Rev. John, A.M., Newton rectory, 

Newton-le- Willows. 

6th June, 1850. Whitley, Rev. William, B. A., Catsclough, Wins- 
ford, Cheshire. 

14th Feb., 1861. Wilson, J. M., Hardshaw street, St. Helens. 

1 3th Nov., 1866. * Winder, Thomas, Coniston house, Breeze hill, 

Walton, and 3, Pownall street. 

7th Mar., 1850. IVinmarleigh, Ru Hon, Lord, Bank Hall, 

Warrington. 

7th Dec, 1865. Wood, R. H., F.S.A., F.R.G.S.,Corr. Mem. Soc 

Antiq. de Normandie, Penrhos house, Rugby. 

7th May, 1855. Woodhouse, John George, Burg hill, Hereford. 

10th Dec, 1874. Worsley, James E., Winwick cottage, Newton- 
le- Willows. 



XTIU MEHBSBS. 



UONOBABY MEMBERS. 

27th Sept., 1854. Babington,GharIe8Gardalo,A.M.,F.R.S.,F.S.A., 

F.L.S., Professor of Botany, 5, Brook side, 
Cambridge. 

1st Nov., 1860. Brown, James, Messrs. Brown Brothers and Co., 

and 88, East Thirty-seventh street. New 
York, U.S.A. 

p. 1st Feb., 1855. Clarke, Joseph, F.S.A., The Roos, Saffron 

Walden, Essex. 

p. 7th Jan., 1875. Coughtrey, Millen, M.B., Professor of Anatomy 

and Physiology in the University of Otago, 
New Zealand^ 

27th Sept , 1864. Gray, John Edward, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 

&o., British Museum, London. 

lath Sept., 1870. Hooker, Joseph Dalton, C.6., M.D., D.C.L., 

LL.D., Pres. Roy. Soo., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

13th Sept., 1870. Huxley, Thomas Henry, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 

F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Nat Hist in 
the Roy. School of Mines, 26, Abbey place, 
St John's wood, London. 

p. 27th Sept, 1854. Latham, R. Gordon, M.D., 96, Disraeli road, 

Putney, London. 

13th Sept, 1870. Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., 

F.L.S., F.G.8., High Elms, Famborough, 
Kent. 

0th Dec, 1852. MacAdam, Robert, 18, College square East, 

Belfast. 

27th Sept, 1854. Owen, Richard. C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.RS., 

F.L.S., F.G.S., British Museum, London. 

p. 7th May, 1H51. Pidgeon, Henry Clarke, 47, Sutherland gardens, 

Harrow road, London, W. 

27th Sept, 1854. Sabine. General Sir Edward, B.A., D C.L., 

LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 13, Ashley place, 
London, S.W., and Woolwich. 

p. 6th Feb., 1851. Smith, Charles Roach, F.S.A., Fellow of the 

Roy. Soc. North. Antiq. Conenhagen, Hon. 
Mem. SS. Antiq., France, Normandy, Scot- 
land, Spain, Newcastle, the Morinie, Abbe- 
ville, Picardy,Wiesbaden, Luxemburg, Treves, 
Touraiue, &c.. Temple place, Strood, Kent. 

ISth Sept, 1870. Stokes, George Gabriel, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 

Sec. R.S., Lucasian Professor of Math, in 
the Univ. of Cambridge, Lensfield Cottage, 
Cambridge. 



MEMBERS. mx 

J 8th Sept., 1870. Tyndall. John, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 

Professor of Nat Philos. Royal Institution, 
Albemarle street, London. 

p. 20th Jan.. 1870. Walcott, Rev. Mackenzie E. C, B.D., F.S.A., 

&c., PrcBcentor and Prebendaryof Chichester, 
58, Belgrave road, London, S.W. 

r. 27th Sept., 1864. Wright, Thomas, A.M., Hon. M.R.S.L., Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, Fel. Roy. 
Soc. North. Antiqs. Copenhagen ; Hon. 
Mem. of the Soc. of Antii^uaries of France; 
Corresp. Mem. Soc. Antiq. Normandy; of 
Soc. Antiqs. Scotland, &o., 14, Sydney street, 
Brompton, London. 



^»8ibeni0 since comnuncemtnt. 



1. Eight Hon. Francis, Ist Eail of EUesmere, Lord-Lieut of Lancafihire • 1848. 

2. Right Hon. Charles William, 3rd Earl of Sefton, Lord-Lieat. of Lane. • 1654. 

3. General The Hon. Sir Edward Cost, K.C.H., D.C.L. .... 1855. 

4. Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P. 1863. 

6. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., &c 1866. 

6. Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., LL.D., <bc. 1869. 

7. The Vkkt Riv. The Dkin of Chestkb, D.D. 1875. 



SitmtwtttB $mt tammtmtmtnt 



1818. Rer. A. Hume, LL.D., &c.^ and 
1851. Rev. A. Hume, IJLi.D., Ac, and 
1854. Rev. A. Hume. LL.D., &c. 



1855. Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., &c. 
1S66. Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., &c. 
1857. Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., &c. 
180'4. Nicholas Watcrhouse, Esq. 
1867. David Buxton. F.R.S.L. 
1875. David Buxton, F.R.S.L. 
1877. David Buxton, F.R.S.L. 



H. C. Pidgeon, Esq. 
Rev. Thomas Moore, M.A. 

Attitlani S^eretariu. 
Thomas G. Wedgwood, Esq. 
W. W. RundeU, Esq. 
J. H. Genu, Esq. 
J. H. Genu, Esq. 
Chai-Ies Dyall, Esq. 
[Arthur Wakefield, Esq.] 
EUOKNIO LONDINI, Esq. 



Crta$n»t0 Bixut tommtmtmmt 

1848. Thomas Avison, F.S.A. 
1860. WUliam Burke, Esq. 
1867. John G. Jacob, Esq. 



S^ibrarians anb Cnrators shut comnunumtni. 



1848. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
1851. Rev. Thomas Moore, M.A. 
1850. David Buxton, F.R.S.L. 
1867. Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq. 
I860. Nicholas Watcrhouse, Esq. 
1871. John B. Hughes, Esq. 
1876. CuAs. T. GATTYi Esq. 



Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
A. C. Gihson, F.S.A. 
A. C. Gibson, F.S.A. 
H. Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 
H. Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 
J. H. Gibson, Esq. 



TRANSACTIONS. 



A REEVES ACCOUNT OF A CHESHIRE MANOR, 

FROM MICHAELMAS 46 EDW. Ill (1872). TO 

MICHAELMAS IN THE FOLLOWING YEAR. 

By William Beamont, Esq. 

/ 
(Bead 24th Febbuabt, 1876.) 



In the possession of the writer of this note there is an 
account for one year, from Michaelmas, 46 Edward III, (1872,) 
to the same period in the year following, of the prepositus or 
reeve of Sir Henry de Grey, knight, lord of the manor of Eton, 
near Tarporley, whose family was afterwards ennobled by the 
title of Baron Grey of Ruthin. Eton seems formerly to have 
been inseparably associated with the adjoining manor of 
Bushton, of which manor Stephen de Busseton, once high in 
authority in the county of Chester, was probably a native. In 
1264, when the preparations made to defend Chester against 
the barons were rendered unnecessary by the cession of the 
earldom of Chester to their leader, Simon de Montfdrt, and 
the conclusion by him of a treaty with the Welsh, Earl Ferrars 
took quiet possession of the city. On the 4th January follow- 
ing (being the octave of the Holy Innocents), Henry de 
Montfort, the new earl's eldest son, received from the citizens, 
nobles, and free tenants of the earldom their homage and 
assurance of fealty ; and on the eve of the Epiphany he met 
Llewellyn son of Griffin, and Griffin son of Madoc, atHawarden, 

B 
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and, ezohaoging with them the kiss of peace, put a short stop 
to the war which for more than eight years had raged between 
Cheshire and Wales. He then appointed Lucas de Taney 
justiciary, and Stephen de Busseton to be the earl's deputy, 
and confirmed his adherent, Simon de Blanchminster, in the 
abbacy of St. Werburgh's.* The hall of Bush ton seems to 
have early fallen into decay, for on 20th May, 20 Henry ^I 
0442), William Troutbeck purchased from the Lord Grey of 
Buthin '' all the timbre of an old duff howse without the site 
'' of the manor of Bushton and all the timbre of all the houses 
withinne the said site, with the hetyng of the said houses 
and all the castyng stones under the said timbre and all the 
** chimneys of ston, goters ledde and all other things to the said 
" timbre p'teyninge, except the soile of the said site and the 
** brigge that is over the pele of the said site/*t Bushton and 
Eton are again found united in a plea taken in a Cheshire asaze 
in eyre in 1 4 Henry YII, when George Grey. Earl of Kent, 
the then lord of the manor of Bushton and Eton, claimed to 
punish in bis manor court all offenders against the assize of 
bread and beer by amercing them three times, and for the 
foarth time setting offending bakers in the pillory, carting 
wrongful brewers in the tumbrel, and placing oommon scolds 
in the thewe or cucking stool4 Mr. Watson, in his History 
of the Earls of Warren and Surrey — a beautiful early specimen 
of provincial typography, which issued from the Warrington 
press in 1772 — by mistake calls Bushton and Eton ''Bushton 
and Ayton."§ Again, at a far later period Eton and Bushton, 
still united, occur as the scene of a skirmish in the time of the 
civil war. On June 9th, 1 645, we are told, ** the enemy 
*' marched out of Chester, 6 companies of foot and three of 
*' horse, and took Captain Clegg and all his troop of horse in 

* Introdaction to History of Cheshire^ xaL f Chethire Records, 

t Gowel's InterpreUft tub voce ** Then," and Hftrl M.S., 2115. 

§ Vol. i, 21S, and Hist Ches,. iu, 886 in notis. 
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'* their quarters, but they w^e all quickly rescued by the Tarvin 
** forces, and in pursuit of the enemy in Eaton and Bushton 
"and about the forest they took two captains and other 
" officers and 2i0 common soldiers, and slew 12, with the loss 

of 3 men. They also took one barrel and many bags of 

powder, and 800 arms/'* 

Henry Carte, the reeve whose account is before us, has filled 
a long parchment roll with his year's proceedings. The 
account which is in crabbed Latin, is much contracted, ill 
written, and worse spelt. It is not, therefore, very easily read. 
In the account, which is curious for its glimpses of rural 
economy and the expenses of a great house in old times, the 
reeve under separate heads has entered the various items of 
his receipt and expenditure, occasionally referring to his 
vouchers or tallies for them. The sum of the items is set 
down in Boman numerals at the end, and the aggregate totalis 
placed at the bottom, but as the different sums are not placed 
in columns immediately under each other, according to our 
present method, it must have been very difficult for the auditor, 
who appears to have gone carefully through the account, and 
to have checked, altered, and corrected it throughout, to test 
its aeouracy by the ordinary mode of adding up its columns. 
As to who or what the reeve was who made this account, we 
may take from a contemporary poet a general description of 
such an officer, after which we shall give a few particulars 
extracted from his account. 

The reeve was a alendre colerike man, 
His herd was shave as neigbe as ever he can, 
His here was by his eres round ysbome. 
His top was dooked like a preast befome. 
Full loDge were his legges, and ful lene, 
Ylike a staff, ther was no calf yseene. 
Wei coude he kepe a gamer and a binne : 
Ther was no auditour coude on him winne. 
Wei wist he by the drought, and by the rain, 
The yelding of his seed and of his grain. 

* BaighaU'B Providence Imprwed. 
b2 



His lordes sfaepe, his nete, and bis deirie, 
His swine, bis borse, his store, and his pultrie, 
Were holl^ in this reves governing, 
And by bis covenant yave recbening, 
Sin that his lorde was twenty yere of age, 
Ther ooude no man bring him in arerage, 
There nas bailiffe ne berde, ne other bine, 
That he ne knew bis sleight and his covinc. 
They were adradde of him as of the deth. 
His wonning was full fayre upon a both, 
With grene tres yshadewed was bis place. 
He ooude better than bis lord pourchase. 
Ful rich be was ystored privily. 
His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly. 
To veve and lend him of bis owen good, 
And have a thank, and yet a cote ft hood. 
A long surcoat of perse upon be bade 
And by bis side he bare a trusty blade. 

(Prol. to The CanUrh, TaUs.) 

Under the bead of Issues of the Manor, there occurs an 
entry of yijd,, de cor equina de mor. tnori., meaning that so 
much was received for a hide stripped from the carcase of a 
horse which had died of the murrain.* 

Of Wool the greater part is mentioned to have been sold by 
the parson of Bletohley^ near Fenny Stratford^ who seems to 
have been a friend or an official, or both, of the lord of Eton. 

Under the head of Markets, ten shillings are put down as 
received from Geoffrey at the hall, farmer of the market at 
Fenny Stratford, which seems to have been one of the lord s 
manors. 

There is entered under the head of Pasture Farm, a sum 
of xix«. vij^., received for the agistment of the park between 
the festival of Holy Gross and the gule of August. 

Under the Farm of Cows, there is an entry of v«. (de 
Jirma x gallin p. an,), the farm of ten hens let for a year. 

For Corn Sold, there is an item of a quantity of wheat sold 
at iv«. x^. a quarter. Adam Smith gives us no return of the 
price of wheat in 1 372 ; but in 1 369, that is three years before, 
the price, he says, was xxivs. a quarter; and in 1379 it was 

* Archm>log. Journal^ IS6S, p. 860. 



only iya. These flactuations in old times were evidently very 
great, and must have caused much distress. 

Under Perquisites of Courts, it is stated that three courts 
were held this year at Eton and two at Stratford, and that the 
first Eton court produced xViva. xid., and the first Stratford 
court xxxys. yid. 

Under the Sale of Wore, fivepence halfpenny is mentioned 
to be received for work done by the saddler at Bletchley, two 
shillings and twopence for work done by John Chapman, the 
farmer at Waterfall, and two shillings for leading hay and com 
for the Eton tenants. 

Other Sales produced a sum of Ixii^. viid'. ob. The total 
sum received from all sources is put down atl/t. xii«. ob. quar. 

After the receipts come the payments, which, like them, are 
entered under several heads, as — 

Cost of Ploughs, under which we have four shillings or 
one penny per shoe entered for shoeing eight bullocks on all 
fours, and eight others on the two fore feet only. It does not 
appear how the shoes were put on whether by nailing them to 
the hoof, or only fastening them on the feet by twisting, as is 
still done in some parts of France. 

Under Cost of Wains, two pair of wheels bought at the 
fair are entered as having cost vi«. viiid. Putting arms to the 
wain after it had gone three times to London and Shirland (in 
Derbyshire) cost vi^. ; the same sum also was paid for grease 
for the wains, and a skin of whit leather for the wain cost xvi^. 

Under Horse Shoeing there is a charge of vis, for shoeing 
three cart horses for a year. 

Four bushels of salt, expressly stated to be for the servants' 
pottage, are entered under the head of Small Payments, and 
put down as having cost His. iv^., or ten pence the bushel. 
This necessary of life is one of the articles which age has made 
cheaper. A ton of fine salt can now be manufactured and sold 
for six shillings. The expenses of the reeve, the park-keeper. 
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and seven hired eerrants at Ohristmas were thirteen pence 
half-penny. Their offerings at the same season and at Baster 
are pat down at ninepenee^ and candles at the Feast of the 
Purification cost half that sum. The lord of Eton coming to 
his house, a carpenter was employed to make tables, tressels, 
forms, and other things against his arrival, and was paid for 
it ii«. iv£/., or at the rate of four pence a day. In a Norfolk 
house, as we learn from Harrold's Oleamnffs, a good sum of 
money was paid for repairing the forms broken at an interlude 
which was acted in the hall on the Sunday after twelfth day. 
It is to be presumed that the repair of the forms at Eton was 
not rendered necessary by any such, revel there. The pre- 
paration for their lord's arrival extended to other departments 
of the household, and a cooper was employed on the above 
occasion for four days at the same wages in making tubs, 
barrels, and other vessels for storing ale and salting venison. 
Oord for a fishing net cost Yiijd, A roll of parchment for the 
court and for the reeve's account cost ijd. And a sling* such 
as that which is represented in the arms of the Leches of 
Garden, given in Ormerod's Cheshire, cost only a penny. The 
Eton sling was used to kill crows. Slings to drive away the 
birds from the com at harvest time are still used in Egypt, 
and are very effective for the purpose by the cracking noise 
they make. 

Under the head of Expenses for the Sheep, four flagons 
of tar are entered as costing ij«. viij^., and four flagons of 
grease for mixing the same iyd. This mixture was for anoint- 
ing the sheep ; and the same or one like it, and for the same 
purpose, was known to Virgil, whose receipt for it will be 
found in his Georgia (iii, 446). 

Thev oint their naked limbs with mothered oil» 
Or ixom the founta where living sulphurs boil ; 
Thev mix a medicine to anoint their limhs 
With scum that on the molten silver swims ; 
Fat pitch and black bitumen add to these. 
Besides the waxen lahour of the hees. 



This practice of anointing the sheep still prevail^ 
and an old fanner's description of it may be seen in Rural 
Economy of Yorkshire, a work published by the Surtees 
Society. 

The next payment which occurs in the Reeve s acooont, 
under the head Expenses for Sheep, is curious. For 68 
sheep folded on the lord's land to manure it, a penny per head 
was paid to their owner. No such payment would be heard 
of in modern farming, though some of the early and very 
sanguine promoters of railways, before the first line was opened, 
used to contend that cattle might be carried from place to 
place, for the ordure they would make on the way. 

Under the head Repairs of Buildings, 400 bundles (clams) 
of laths for lathing the Great Orange were purchased at the 
cost of viii^. ; and Adam Hulmore repairing the granary one 
day was paid for his labour iv(/., and for four bushels of lime 
the same sum. The Great Grange must have been a timber 
building, resembling a Dutch barn. 

Amongst the Stock Bought were 24 pullets to be fed up 
for capoDS, which were purchased for iid. 

Under the head of Corn of Various Kinds, four pence a 
quarter is entered as paid for grinding 48 quarters and one 
bushel of wheat, 26 quarters and seven bushels of peas and 
beans, and 95 quarters of draget. This last grain, called also 
dreg, was sometimes mixed with rye to form mestilio or meslin. 
Old Tusser, who treats of it, gives this advice as to the sowing 
ofit:— 

Soff barley and dreg with a plentiful hand, 
Lest weed, stead of seed, overgrowetb thy land. 

and in another place he shows that it was malted like barley — 
Thy dreg and thy barley go thrash out to malt. 

Under the head Harrowing and Sowing, there is an etitry 
of xviii^., given as a medeachepe, a word which occurs in some 
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pleadings of the time of Edward I, and which Mr. Hampson 
says was a supper given to the labourers at Harvest Home, and 
which was so called because mead was usually drunk at it;* 
but the name was more probably given it to distinguish it 
from boon work^ that being supposed to be rendered without 
reward, while this was done for meed. It was for a service 
the exact opposite to this that Orlando so passionately com- 
mended old Adam — 

good old man ! how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 

If our conjecture as to the origin of the word is right, then 
medeschepe is derived from ''meed/' a reward, and " ceapan/' 
to buy. 

The next entry of Autumn Charges gives us a glimpse of 
some other customs now also obsolete. On seventy neighbours 
employed in mowing the lord's wheat at a Love bone, there 
was expended iv«. vii^. in ale, which sum bought fifty-five 
lagenasy or flagons, of that liquor. If the lagena was a bottle, 
the ale was a penny a quart ; if it was a pottle, the price would 
be a half-penny ; but if, as is more probable, the lagena con- 
tained a gallon, then the price would be only half a' farthing 
the pint.f On these same neighbours there was also expended 
at the Love hone fifteen pence in cheese, and they had also 
one quarter of bull beef, two sheep, and bread from the hall, 
ad libitum (as we suppose). A Love bone speaks it own origin : 
it is boon service rendered for love. John Lovebone was vicar 
of Wadebridge in Devonshire in the fifteenth century, and the 
frequent occurrence of this name seems to show that the Love 
bone in old times prevailed very extensively. Under such 
circumstances it is singular that the word is not found in our 

* Hampson'fl Medii, Mvi Calendarium^ ii., 26S ; Cowers InUrpreter ; 

and Jacob's Dictionary. 

t Journal of the Archaolog, Itut^ 1S62, p. 854. 
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arcbaio diotionaries. But Piers Plowman evidently had it in 
his mind when he makes his auditor say — 

I kan holde love days and here a reeve's rekenyng, 
And in oanon nor in decretals I ken noght rede a lyne. 

Boons which were at first a favour, in process of time grew 
to be accounted a right and were required accordingly. On 
sixty-four tenants coming, according to custom, at the Bederepe, 
to help the lord at shearing time, 42 flagons of ale, of the same 
quality and price as before, were expended. This allowance 
was less liberal than that mentioned before, because these 
were the lord's tenants, and not mere neighbours. But the 
tenants had three-quarters of bull beef which gave each of them 
a cut worth a penny; and they had 16 pennyworth of cheese, 
of which each had a slice worth one farthing ; and they had 
bread from the hall as before. In Stoneleigh the lower tenants 
paid a common fine, and at the general reap in harvest, called 
a Bederepe, the sokmen, with their tenants, were summoned 
to reap the lord's com ; the sokmen to ride up and down on 
horseback, with wands, to see that they worked well, and to 
take notice of, and amerce in the lord's court, those who either 
made default or laboured idly.* 

The Bederepe is another custom which, since the reeve of 
Eton wrote his account, has fallen into such disuse that even 
its name is forgotten. It is mentioned, however, among the 
Cheshire customs in the Domesday Survey, and in Duncange, 
the Surtees' Boldon Book, and Hampson s Medii ^vi Calen- 
darium, under the words Precatio and Bederepe, A story is 
told of a humourist who, having a field of rye to cut, drew 
and sent round to his friends a sketch of a death's head and 
cross-bones : a memento mori, which, knowing the man, they 
understood to mean, *' Send me men to mow rye," and the 
men were sent accordingly. So the Bederepe was like the 

* Forett of Arden, p. 25. 
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Amoriofto custom called a Bee, where, whi^n a- sdttliBr wants 
help, the whole neighbourhood at his flret bidding cotties to 
him to give him aid, and so the Bederepe explains itself. It 
means the tenants' attendance to reap at the prayer or bidding 
of their lord. There was also paid to 145 labourers, mowing 
the lord's land, 48 shillings, or about a groat a piece. 

Three pairs of gloves which were bought for some of the 
servants in autumn, cost sixpence, or twopence the pair. 

Under the head of the Reeve's Wages, Master Henry 
Carte, whose stated hire was a penny a day, received this year 
no more than twenty-three shillings and sixpence, because 
from St. Mary Magdalen's day to Christmas he had his table 
in the hall, and for that time, which was eleven weeks, his pay 
was stopped. The reeve does not seem to have been very 
liberally treated. 

Under the head of Servants* Wages no money is entered 
as paid, but it is stated that each servant, by which is meant a 
servant in husbandry (for the wages of the domestic servants 
have been mentioned before), took half an acre of wheat and 
half an acre of oats in autumn in lieu of his year's wages. 
Produce was then more plentiful than money. A century and 
a half later, the historian of Whalley informs us that the wages 
of servants in husbandry were for men xvi«. viWd, a year, and 
for women xs. In some places, as at Rieton, in the Forest of 
Arden, some of the labour in husbandry was done by the 
small tenants, who paid a certain portion of their rent in 
money, and rendered service for the remainder, ploughing one 
day each in winter and one day in lent, and mowing, raking, 
making hay, carrying com, and gathering nuts at another 
time.* 

The Seneschal's Wages are entered separately under that 
head, and John Oarner, who Riled the office, over and above 

• Fomt of Arden, p. 24. 
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his yearly Balary of zU. ims allowed tktee ehilliags and two- 
pence for eaoh of the two courts he had held daring the year. 
The holding of the ooarts and the payments for them are 
vonehed by the parson of BletcUey. 

A sum of twenty-six shillings was paid this year foe the 
Lord's ExPiCNSfis on his visits to £tao, and the payment is 
vonehed by a sealed tally. 

Under the head of Extra Ex?cnsbs, Thomas Eat is pnt 
down as receiving twelve pence for carrying a letter to the 
lord at Wilton, in Herefordshire, which is nominally about 
the same sum as the postage of a lett^ from London into 
Lancashire before the introdaotion of the new system, but a 
shilling was of far more value in Thomas £at's time, and yet 
he must have been but poorly paid for carrying a letter so far. 
Letter-carrying, however, does not seem to have been an over- 
paid service in old times. William, the messenger of Edward 
I, who carried that monarch's letter from Rhudlan to London 
in 1281, only received a shilling for his pains, although the 
letter was a royal one, and he a king's messenger,^ Thomas 
Eat made many other journeys on similar errands for the lord 
of Eton to Shirland, Caulesand, and other places, the happy 
invention of the post office being then unknown. 

The wages and expenses of John Mey, going with a wain, 
two drivers, and nine horses in July to Shirland, to bring men 
and victuals to Eton before the lord's coming there cost ix9. ix^. 
Shirland, where the De Greys had a seat, and where some 
ancient monuments of the family still remain, was near 
Alfreton in Derbyshire. The wages of Henry Taylor, with 
the aforesaid wain^ drivers, and horses, going to London 
to fetch wine before the lord's arrival, were vii«. xid. The 
expenses of Reginald de Grey, a member of the lord's family, 
as vouched by a tally, were ii«. vi^^. 

The expenses of Geoffrey de Grey, probably son or grand- 

• Hist, Chei,, Pi-ef., xxxii. 
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son of the Lord Henry de Grey, amounted to xy«. yiiid., and 
were vouched hy two tallies. The wages and expenses of 
Bobert Taylor going into Essex to prepare my lord's houses 
aud things for his and my lady's reception were xx«. John 
Long; for fetching my lady's saddle from London and taking 
it 10 Shirland for her use, was paid is. Yid. each way. One 
hnndred and eight men^ who were employed four days in 
enclosing and fencing some land called Wrytele, received for 
the first day iitf. iiic^. in ale, and two shillings in butchers' 
meat; for the second day i«. vid, in ale, Yiid. in butchers' 
meat, and Hid. in cheese. They had their bread all along from 
the hall ; and the whole is vouched by the same John Mey, 
who has been mentioned before, and who is subsequently 
called the bailifiP, and who in that character renders a minute 
account of the issues of the grange, showing how all the lands 
were sown, what crops were reaped, and how they were 
disposed of. 

The whole sum which the reeve received £ s. d. 
was » 60 12 OJ 

And the total sum which he paid was 86 8 2^ 

' Reginald de Grey, who has been mentioned in the account, 
was probably the grandson of Lord Henry de Grey, the Lord 
of Eton, and the plaintiff in the celebrated case of chivalry 
with Sir Edward Hastings, respecting the bearing of the 
unabated coat of that family, which was tried in the Court of 
Chivalry, and in which sentence was given in his favour in 
1 1 Heury IV, when Sir Edward was ordered to pay all the 
costs, and to forbear using the disputed coat at any time 
thereafter.* He was probably also the same Reginald de 
Grey so well known in the wars of those times, and who, 
besides serving in the public wars of his day, contrived to 
engage in a little war on his own private account with the 
celebrated chieftain, Owen Glendower. In this private war he 

* Hi$t. Che»,, ii, 121. 
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had the misfortune to be worsted, and taken prisoner by 
Glendower, who fixed his ransom at 12>000 marks, which 
shows either his reputed riches or the great value set upon 
him, or both. About the year 1402, while he was still in the 
hands of Glendower, the king, anxious to secure Buthyn 
Castle from falling, like its master, into Glendower's hands, 
where it would have been a dangerous possession, wrote a 
letter, which is still to be seen in the Cheshire records, and in 
which he commanded his Chamberlain of Chester, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, his constable of Chester Castle, and the rest of 
his officers there, to send to the Castle of Buthyn a sufficient 
number of men at arms to aid the constable of Buthyn Castle 
in defending it, the Lord de Grey of Buthyn having been 
made prisoner, and his troops discomfited in the inroad of 
Owen Glendower. " Lettre du toy au rev rent pere en Dieu 
** evesque de Seint Asaph, ChamVlein et au conestable et as 
** autres officiers du chastel de Chestre^ denvoier devers k 
*^ chastel de Buthyn un suffisant nombre des gentz pour 
" doner aide au conestable du dit chastel apres que le Sire 
" de Grey de Buthyn fut pris deins V invasion de Oweyn 
" Glendoiery et des gentz discomfitz" 

In a posthumous dramatic poem by the late lamented Dr. 
Bowland Williams, where his countryman Glendower is shown 
not to have been a conspirator with Hotspur, nor to have 
deserted him at Shrewsbury, and has made the Welsh chieftain, 
who for 15 years defied the power of England, a patriot hero, 
and placed him in a light far difierent from the old chroniclers, 
De Grey, when made prisoner, is represented as asking his 
captor bis fate, and the chieftian as answering — 

I hold your Lordship's life too precious far 
To waste with murderous prodigality. 
Keep it, my lord, to serve what side you will, 
And for some passiDg service to our cause, 
We cannot feast you with such lordly pomp 
As when you graced the royal coronation, 
Receiving for your office damask payment ; 
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But in our hung&r-itrieken hiUst with us 
Ptwr pmuioneri qf natures iUmsrmood, 
My lord will please a season to abide, 
Until his ransom fit his dignity. 

Althoagh the lord of Eton lived within his means^ and hi9 
income, as we have seen, exceeded his ejLpenditare, the 
surplus was hut small, and it would have heeu long before it 
had amounted to twelve thousand marks, especially at a time 
when banks were unknown, and there were no such invest- 
ments as in these days make capital swell and increase to 
large proportions. The king, who felt the hardship of his 
soldier-servant's case, sent an ambassador to negotiate for his 
release, who, having stated his errand, has, according to the 
poet, this answer from Glendower : — 

We know his grace of Lancaster's good will ; 

And for his ravage of our territory. 

As well as older outrage from De Grey, 

We might exact some debt ; but since our mind 

Was never bent on bloodshed, and my lord 

Is weary of our hospitality, 



We will release him for ten thousand marks. 
His lordship best oan judge, if life and air 
Are worth to him so much, we rate his worth 
Too highly liar for any meaner price ; 
And for our personal right we stipulate 
He shall be oound nor to invade our land, 
Nor any wise molest our tenimlry ; 
But in all loyal peace and harmony 
Dwell as our people dwell, respecting laws 
And customs by our princely will maintained ! 

Collins, in his peerage (under the earldom of Staosford), 
gives a somewhat different account from ours of the De Qrey 
pedigree ; hut we incline to the opinion thai Beginald De 
Grey, the prisoner of Glendower, was the grandson of the 
Lord Henry De Grey, and the person of his name who ogoucs 
in the Beeve's account. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF PLANT NAMES. 

By Thomas Comber, Esq. 

(BiAD AjniL 6th, 1876.) 



Part I. 

Fruits and Edible Berries. 

The Etymology of Plant names is a subject that has always 
possessed a great attraction for me, ever since I first read 
Dr. Prior s work on the " popular names of British Plants ;" 
a most delightful book, not only to botanists, but to all who 
take an interest in the history of the English language. I 
shall have occasion to refer to it frequently in the present 
paper ; and am indebted to it for even more information than 
is hereafter specially acknowledged. 

The charm of the subject, as of Etymology generally, lies 
in the history contained in the very names themselves, which 
often carries us further back than any human records, to a 
time preceding even the earliest traditions, when our remote 
Arian ancestors had not yet acquired the art of writing, 
nor begun to disperse from their original Asiatic home. 
Each name has more or less of a pedigree, and by following 
this backwards from one language to another, we can often 
trace the name to a stage in which it is no longer a mere 
conventional term, but possesses a distinctive meaning of its 
own. It may describe the plant itself, or some of its real or 
supposed properties ; or it may indicate some use to which it 
has been put, or frequently the country from which it has 
been brought: and in whatever language a name has such 
significance, in that we may generally conclude that it had its 
origin. Thus '' Daisy " or '* Bays eye** is no doubt a name 
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coined in our own Anglo-Saxon mint, for it expresses in 
English the hahit the plant has of opening its flowers during 
the day, and of closing them at night. The name " Dandelion* 
again is of French origin, for in its French form Deni de leon, 
or lion's tooth, it tells us of the jagged shape of the leaf. 
Our *' Peach,*' which is in French *' Peche" (formerly written 
Pesche), and in Italian *' Pesca" possesses no significance in 
these languages ; but if we follow it back to its previous 
stages, to the Latin '* Persica" and the Greek fxriXoy irepeucoy, 
it informs us very clearly that this fruit reached Greece and 
Rome from Persia. 

Professor De Candolle has made use of the evidence thus 
afibrded us by Etymology to aid in determining the probable 
native countries of plants in general cultivation ; and, per- 
haps, from a purely botanical point of view, it is this aspect 
of the question that possesses the greatest interest. Wherever 
a plant has an original significant name, it may be fedrly 
inferred that it is indigenous, unless the name itself implies 
the contrary. We may confidently reckon the Daisy as 
indigenous in England, the Dandelion in France, but the 
Peach as only introduced in South Europe. The converse, 
however, that where a plant's name is not original, the plant 
itself is not indigenous, does not hold equally good. It is 
true that when a foreign plant is introduced into a country, 
it generally brings with it its foreign name,* so that when we 
speak of Ipecacuanha or Tobacco, of an Orange or a Gherkin, 
we use words which testify that the two first are native in 
America, and the two last in Asia ; but it by no means follows 
that all plants with foreign names are importations, that the 
Dandelion, because we call it now by a French name, was 
brought to us from France, or that our Violets and Campions 
are only naturalized plants in Britain. This must be borne 
in mind, or we shall be liable to push the etymological 
* There are exceptions, e.g. Pim^apple and Snow-flake. 



argument too far. An original name indicates nearly always 
a native plant : a foreign name raises some slight suspicion 
that the plant has heen introduced ; and, if this be confirmed 
by other evidence^ it points out to us from whence the plant 
has come, and sometimes the route by which it has travelled. 

It is also necessary to remember that there are two ways in 
which a significant name may pass from one language to 
another. It may (1) be adopted, as it stands in the first 
language, or in a more or less corrupt form ; or (2) its meaning 
may be translated, and expressed in the second language. As 
an example of each mode, I may refer to the Greek name 
XEXiioyioy, derived firom x«^*S«v, a swallow, probably from the 
absurd belief, mentioned by Dioscorides, Pliny, and other 
authors, that swallows use the plant to restore sight to their 
young when they cannot see.^ The Greek name has passed 
into Latin as '' Chelidonium ;" thence into French as *' Cheli- 
'* doine," and into English as " Celandine," and thus ceases 
to be a significant name in those languages. The Germans, 
however, translate the meaning of the Greek word into their 
own language, and say '' Schwalben-kraut" ; which again has 
come into English as '^ Swallow-wort." It is evident that 
this last, although in a manner expressive, is no more an 
original name than ** Celandine" ; both have equally descended 
from the Greek. Farther complication arises when in thus 
translating the meaning of a name a mistake is made ; as 
when the Germans resolve the Latin '' Centaurea" into 
" Centum aurei" and render it " Tausend-gUldeti-kraut" ; or 
when the English confuse the Latin *' Vaccinium " with 
Vaccinum, and translate it '* Cowberry," 

When a plant has an entirely difierent and independent 
name in the several families of Arian languages, the pre- 
sumption is that it either did not grow, or at any rate was 

* Bioso. n, 311. Pliny's itattment is ** Hae enim hinmdines oonlis pdlomm 
'* in nido restitannt Tienm, nt qnidam tolnnt, etiam emtis ocnlis." — (Lib. ixr, 60.) 
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not recognised by name^ in the original abode of the Arian 
race; but that it received its varying titles as the Arian 
peoples met with it in the countries to which they afterwards 
spread. When, on the contrary, the names of a plant in 
different languages are etymologically related to one another, 
the affinity may arise from the plant having been known to, 
and received a distinguishing name from, the people speaking 
those languages before they separated from each other; in 
which case the change in the form of the name will generally 
be governed by certain known laws. The similarity of name 
may, however, arise also from other causes. Long after the 
separation of one nation from another, and the consequent 
divergence of their respective languages, a plant may be 
introduced from the one to the other, and bring with it its 
foreign name, as the Peach has brought its original Latin 
name, and the Orange its original Sanscrit name, in a corrupt 
form, into our English language ; but in cases of such, what 
I may term lateral, transmission, the phonetic corruption of 
the name is generally more irregular. Even when the plant 
itself has not been introduced, in many cases a foreign name 
is imported into a language, and supersedes the native name 
which the plant originally bore. For instance, with us the 
alien word ** Dandelion " has almost entirely supplanted the 
coarse vernacular name, descriptive of the plant's medicinal 
qualities, which survives now only in some parts of England. 
It is therefore necessary, when we use Etymology as an aid 
in Botanical Geography, to exercise great care, and discrimi- 
nate rightly from what cause the similarity of name arises. 

The importation of foreign names, to which allusion has 
been made, is particularly noticeable in a language so com- 
posite as our own : and the large foreign element amongst 
English plant names, now in use, has been thus accounted 
for by Dr. Prior. In the earliest stages of civilization, 
distinctive names were not given to every species of plant, 
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but only to those which attract attention from being useful 
for foody medicine, or other purposes ; from their beauty ; or 
from the injury which they inflict as weeds. Consequently 
we find that ** our firuit and timber trees^ the cereal grains, 
'* and seyeral pot herbs and medicinal plants have the same 
" (names) at the present day, as they bore a thousand years 
ago; but by far the greater number of our other species 
have only such as haye been given to them during the last 
800 years. These (names) for the i;nost part were intro- 
duced from abroad ; for in the accurate study of living 
'' plants, the continental nations took the lead, and our own 
''early herbalists did little more than ascertain what they 
'' meant, and apply their names to our own plants." Com- 
paratively recent names I do not propose to take into 
consideration, but merely older ones that have a longer 
history, whether in our own or in son^e othjor language. 
Even when so restricted, the subject is too large to be under* 
taken in a single evening, and we had better confine ourselves 
to-night to the names of fruits and edible berries. 

Properly to invesjtigate the etymology of a plant name, we 

should first trace it bapk to its earliest or significai^t stage, 

until, in fact, it almost ceases to be a proper name, and 

becomes descriptive : then from this starting point we should 

follow it through its various ramifications to its present forms 

in existing languages. By this means we can sometimes 

establish a. relationship that would not otherwise be suspected ; 

and show that names, now very unlike, have had a common 

origin. This is what I have endeavoured to do, but not 

always with success ; for in hunting a name up the stream of 

language we are sometimes checked before we reach the source, 

and from our deficient information are unable to follow the 

scent with any confidence beyond a certain point. But even 

when this happens, and we fail to trace a name to its original 

starting point, it is stijl interesting to follow it as far back as 

c2 
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we can ; and from thence to trace its passage into modem 
langaages ; in the hope that at some fdture time> with a more 
complete knowledge of the older languages, its origin may he 
discoyered. 

Orange. — The Scr. * name for the Orange was Ndgaranga^ 
from Naga^ tree or plant, and ranga, colour, suhsequenlly 
contracted into Ndranga. That it had reference to the 
peculiar colour of the fruit is the more probable, because 
Ndranga was also applied to the Carrot, the root of which is, 
as we say, of an orange colour. The contracted Scr. name, 
with only the termination changed, still survives in the exist- 
ing languages of India, the fruit being called Ndrangi in both 
Hin. and Guz. In passing into Per. the name assumes three 
forms, Ndrankf Ndranj, and Taranj ; the first represented 
by the Hung. Narancs ; the second passing unchanged into 
Ar. ; while the third is in Turk, applied particularly to the 
bitter orange. 

The original initial N. is retained in only some of the 
languages of S. Europe, as in the modern Gr. ytpavrZi^ the 
Venetian Naranzi, and the Sp. Naranja, From the latter 
comes the Prt. Laranja^ which when adopted into Bask is 
further changed into Laranya. Except in the Venetian 

* The following abbroiiationB are made use of for languages : — 
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dialeot the Italians drop the first letter altogether, and say 
Jrancia, which was latinized in medi»Tal times into Araneiumt 
and Aurantium^ the change of the opening syllable to Aur 
having reference to Aurum, gold, in allusion to the golden 
colour of the fruit Under the same influence the Freneh 
have Orange; and this modification passed into English. 
It is recorded in Queen Eleanor s household expense book 
thatinA.D. 1290 she purchased from a Spanish ship that 
arrived at Portsmouth '' vii poma de orenge" ; but the earliest 
occurrence of the name as an English word that I have met 
with is in an alliterative poem of about A.D. 1860^ on the 
destruction of Sodom, in which the trees growing by the 
Dead Sea are described as bearing fruit as fair '' as Orenge 
** and other firyt and Apple gamade ; al so red and so ripe and 
** rychely hwed." Shortly after this date we read of " Orengis 
** and Apples of grete aprice." Our name is thus derived 
immediately from the French ; but the supplies of the fruit 
itself in early times reached England at any rate in part from 
Spain ; for Shakespeare writes ** as civil as an orange/' an 
evident pun upon the "Seville" or bitter orange. The Fr. 
name has also been adopted into modem German, and other 
Teutonic as well as some Celtic languages, appearing in its 
most corrupted form in the Wei. Oratis and Ir. OraUde. A 
former German name was Pomeranie, now surviving as 
Pomeranze : and we find in several other languages this 
prefix Pome^ in its general sense of round fruit, as used by 
ourselves in Pomegranate. The Swedes and Danes call the 
fruit Pomerans, and among Slavonic languages are found the 
Rus. Pomeraitse, Boh. Pomoranc, and Pol. Pomarancza, 

My reason for taking the Orange first is partly in order to 
consider at the outset those names that can be traced back to 
Scr., and partly because the variations of this name in the 
different European languages afford a good example of the 
great and irregular changes that can take place in a name 
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when it passes by Ibteral transmission from one language to 
another. Larant/a, Oraisde, and P§marancza are very 
unlike to each other» and to the Scr. Ndgaranga ; and yet 
there can be no doubt that they are all corruptions and 
modifications of that original name. 

Lemon. In Lemon, on the contrary, we have an original 
Scr. name, yarying a good deal in its early stages; but 
afterwards spreading with remarkable uniformity throughout 
the European languages. Several of the Scr. names for 
fruits refer to their succulence, or signify that they are 
eatable : and from the root '*jam" to eat, are formed the 
names applied in common to both the Sweet Lime and the 
Lemon, Jamhlra and Jambu, The latter was modified in 
Scr. itself to Nimbu, which is still represented by the Ben. 
Nibu, and Hin. Nimi$: but in the modem languages of 
India the initial N is often changed to L (as in the Port, for 
Orange), and we have in Guz. Limbu, and in Hin. Libii and 
Lima, It is since this change of N into L that the name 
has passed into Per., where we find it written both Lim^ and 
LifnUn. The latter appears unchanged in Turk, and Ar. ; 
and with very slight changes in most European languages, 
the principal variations being Limon, Limone, Limoen, 
Letndo, Xefwvif and Lemon. The most corrupt forms are 
again the Celtic, the Ir. Lionwid, and Gael. Liomaid., The 
French originally used Limon, which still survives in their 
Limonade ; but to the fruit itself they now apply the name 
Citron : and we have in this an instance of the arbitrary 
transfer of a name from one fruit to another, which, although 
belonging to the same genus botanically, is yet quite distinct. 
Such a transfer is not uncommon, and has sometimes given 
rise to great confusion, as we shall find when we come to tbe 
Gucurbitaceae. 

Pomegranate. One of the Scr. names for this frnit, 
Ddiima, is said to be from dal, to burst ; but it was likewise 
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written Dddima and Darimba. The direct descendants o{ 
these names appear in the Hin. Darim, and the Ben. Ddlim ; 
and they have even become naturalized, in a somewhat 
altered form, in Turanian languages of India, as in th^ 
Tam. Ma-ddlam, Mai. Ma-ddla^ and Tel. Dddima ; but tbey 
haye not spread Westward. Another Scr. name for the 
Pomegranate is Nirasa, from Nira, water or juice, probably 
in allusion to a drink which was prepared from the fruit. 
We read in Canticles (VIII, 2) of "spiced wine of the 
"juice of my Pomegranate." Dioscorides also writes of 
pomegranate wine ; and a sherbet is still made from the fruit 
in Persia. From Nirasa comes the Hin. and Per. Andr, 
modified in the latter language to Ndr, in which form it has 
passed into Turk. Another Per. name for the Pomegranate 
is Rdna, considered by Vuller to be a corruption of the 
Qr. ^ca or i^ ; but it is probable that both are derived from 
the name of the fruit amongst the neighbouring Semitic 
nations. The Per. would then be only a contraction of the 
Ar. BommdNa, or the Ghaldee Rimmona. The Hebr. modi- 
fication Rimmon is familiar to English ears as the name also 
of the Syrian deity, in whose temple Naaman requested 
permission to bow down : and it has been suggested that the 
Syrian religion was a relic of the ancient tree worship ; and 
that the Pomegranate- tree was worshipped as an emblem of 
the fertilizing principle in nature. The Ar. name was carried 
by the Moors into the Peninsula, where it still survives in 
the Portuguese Romda. We shall find other plants retaining 
in that language their Moorish names, which thus constitute 
a memorial of former Mahomedan supremacy. 

The Pomegranate seems to have been introduced to Bome 
from Carthage, hence one of the Lat. names for it, " Malum 
**punicum" or Punic apple : but although the Bomans may 
have thus received the fruit from a Semitic source, they did 
not adopt the Phcenicean name. The other Lat. name. 
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OranaftM, was desoriptive of the internal stracture of the 
fruity and has since spread over most of Earope, often joined 
to the pame for apple — Granata, Oranada, and Orenade ; 
Pome-ffranate, Mela-granata, and Ma-grana ; Oranat-ajfel 
and Granat-alma, are all plain adaptations of the name; 
while the Rus. Oraiatovoe-iablok, Boh. Oablko'Zrnate, and 
^A.Afalgronynog are literal translations of a "grainy apple.'* 
So also was the A.S. JEpl-cyrnlu ; for, as the Pomegranate is 
mentioned in Scripture, its name has travelled with Christi- 
anity, and reached England at an early date. The old French 
name, up to even Gerarde's time, was Pomme-granate ; and 
after the Conquest this passed into English, both as Apple' 
garnade^ see the passage quoted under Orange, and as Pome- 
granate ^ the latter appearing in a vocabulary of the 15th 
century in the very corrupt form of Pounkaret, 

Baisin, Grape, Vine. — Several names are assigned to the 
Grape in Scr. dictionaries ; but of these the only one that has 
come down to the present time is Rasa^ which means also 
juice, and is derived from the root Ras^ to taste. In Per. the 
name exists as Ras applied to the vine, and Ra$d to its fruit ; 
while the Gr. form was pa£ ; and the Lat. Racemus, signifying 
rather a bunch of grapes than a single fruit ; which meaning 
is retained by the It. Racemo, and Sp. Racimo. The transi- 
tion from the Lat. to the Fr. Raisin is well shown by the 
intermediate Provencal names Razim and Razain. Again 
from the Fr. the name has been adopted into Bret, as Rezin, 
and into Ir. as Risin, in the sense of the fresh fruit ; and it 
seems formerly to have been occasionally used in this sense 
even in English, for Chaucer writes : — 

** For no man at the first stroke 
Ne may not fell downe an oke, 
Nor of the retain s have the wine 
Till grapes be ripe and well afine." 

It is, however, now applied only to the dried fruit ; as also are 
the other modifications, the Ger. Rosine, Dut. Rosijn, Dan. 
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Rosin, Swed. Russtn, Wei. Rheain, Pol. Rozynek, and Boh. 
Hrozinka. 

In It., Sp., and Port., the name for grape, Uva, is identical 
with an original Lat. name, which, like the Scr., is indicative 
of the juicy or watery nature of the fruit : ** Uva sic dicitur 
" ab uvore, ut scribit Varro." Our own name Grape displaced 
the A. S. Win-berig after the Conquest ; and its etymology is 
as follows : — It Grappo, a siezing ; Grappare, graspare, to 
seize; Grappa, the stalk of fruit, the part that is held; 
OrappOy grappoh, a bunch of grapes. The Fr. Grappe also 
means a bunch ; but the Dut. Grappe or Krappe is applied 
like our own name to a single fruit. 

Turning from the fruit to the plant itself, the Lat. Vitis is 
cognate to our own Withy : indeed in Ice. the vine is called 
Vin-vithi. Both' derive their name from their flexibility from 
a root Vi or Wi, in Scr. Ve, to weave or plait, which occurs 
also in the Lat. Viere and Vimen. The lineal descendants of 
the Lat. Vitis are the It. Vite, Sp. Vid, and Port. Vide. The 
English word Vine bears some outward resemblance to these, 
but it is of entirely different derivation, coming from the Lat. 
Vinum, wine; and to trace its remote origin we must enquire 
into that of wine. 

It is easy to connect mne with the Lat. Vinum, and the 
Gr. (Mvoc, which originally had the digamma Foivoc ; but it is 
not easy to discover the previous pedigree of these classical 
names. I do not find any words related to them in Scr., 
though they may possibly be conDected with the Per. Win, a 
black grape. At the time when Hebr. was erroneously 
believed to be the parent of all languages, otyoc was supposed 
to be from the Hebr. iln, wine ; which in its turn comes from 
ine, to squeeze or press. Now that the Arian and Semitic 
families of languages have been properly distinguished from 
each other, a Heb. derivation of Greek and Latin words has 
to be generally abandoned ; but in the present case it may 
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be a correct one. That Semitic words are sometimes adopted 
into Arian languages, and vice versa, cannot be denied ; and 
sQoh adoption is more likely to happen when a Semitic and 
an Arian nation come into contact, and the thing the word 
represents passes from one to the other. Numerous instances 
might be given ; but it may suffice to refer to the Almug 
trees, ivory, apes, and peacocks, which Solomon's ships 
brought from Ophir, and which. Professor Max Miiller has 
pointed out, retained Arian names in Hebr. ; to the camel, 
which is known everywhere by its Semitic name ; and to the 
hosts of words common to Ar. and Per., evidently introduced 
from one to the other since the two peoples have been brought 
together by their Mahomedanism. If therefore the intoxi- 
cating drinks of the early Arians were prepared from honey, 
milk, or grain, and the art of fermenting grape-juice was 
afterwards acquired from their Semitic neighbours, the Semitic 
name may readily have been applied to the grape-wine in 
Arian tongues, Be this as it may, and whatever be its origin, 
the Lat. Vinum has since spread over Europe, with com- 
paratively little variation ; and has given its name not only 
to wine, but often to the fruit, and to the plant on which it 
grows, — the latter being generally termed Wine-tree, and the 
former Wine-berry. 

In addition to the names derived from Vinum there are 
many others scattered amongst European languages applied 
to either the grape, or to the vine or some part of it. Several 
are quite independent, and therefore indicate that the vine, or 
at any rate some variety of it, is indigenous in S. Europe ; 
and that it is not merely an introduction from Asia as some 
suppose. In Boh. the vine is termed Rywa^ Rewi, or Sew ; 
which in Oer. in found as Rebe ; and in Swed. as Re/, a vine- 
tendril. The Ger. Traube means in a primary sense bunch, 
but more especially a bunch of grapes ; which in the L. G. 
dialect of Bremen is Druve, in Dut. Druif, in Swed. Dru/wa, 
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and in Dan. Dnte or Vin-drue. Loza, another Boh. name 
for the Viiiei is independent, as aldo the Hung. Szolo. Finally 
the Bask names are entirely nnlike any others, Mais or Mahats 
meaning grape ; and Matati or Mahastia, a vine. 

Palu, Date. — In Scr. the Date had three names, all indi- 
cating hardness. Of these Kharjura, from KAara, hard, 
saryives in the Ben. and Guz. Khajur ; but in the other 
existing dialects of India the names are quite distinct — in 
Hind. Seindi, in Tel. lia, and in Tarn. Ilcham pan^-so that 
the tree is evidently native in the Peninsula, and the Arian 
invaders would find it there after they crossed the Himalayas. 
The Per. name, Kharmay though not unlike the Scr., is pro- 
bably from KAarm, good, and has passed into Turk. The 
Gr. name of the Palm, ipotvii, merely indicates an introduction 
from Phcenicia : and is the origin of the Bus. Phinike. The 
Lat. Palma means literally the palm of the hand ; and several 
explanations have been given of its application to the tree. 
Some think that it was from the crown of leaves, radiating 
from the stem as fingers do from the hand ; others that it is 
descriptive of the hand-like bunch of fruit ; a supposition 
supported by the name of the fruit, Dactylus, which means a 
finger ; though, strangely enough, not the Lat. digitus^ but the 
Gr. SaKTwXoc has been used. Dr. Prior considers that the 
name originated from the palmate leaf of the dwarf-palm of 
S. Europe, and has since been extended to other palms ; but 
although Chamcerops humilis and the Date-palm are botani- 
cally related, they are hardly sufficiently alike in appearance 
to be connected with each other in popular phraseology. 
Whatever caused the names for the palm and fingers of the 
hand to be applied to the tree and its fruit, these Lat. names 
are the parents of those now existing in European languages. 
The name of the tree hardly varies at all ; that of the fruit 
but little, the main modifications being Daitil^ Daiily Datioli, 
Datiero, Battel, DadeL Our present English Date comes 
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from the Fr. Daiie, formerly written Dactil and Dacte^ The 
A. Saxons had adopted only the name of the tree ; and formed 
from it one for the fruit, Palm-appet : on the other hand^ in 
several languages, from the name of the fruit has been con- 
structed one applied specifically to the tree, to distinguish it 
fi^m other palms, as the Sp. Dattilero, Fr. Dattier, Swed. 
Dadlar, and Port. Tamarera. The last is from the Moorish 
Tamra, a date, still surviving in Port., and corresponding to 
the Hebr. Tdmdr, a palm, which means literally straight or 
upright, in allusion to the stem. 

Olive. Palestine was pre-eminently '* a land of oil olive 
'' and honey," and it is therefore but natural that the Hebr. 
name Zaii, applied alike to the olive and its oil, and believed 
to be derived from Zahit, to shine, should pass into neigh- 
bouring languages. The Arabs call the olive Zeitun, the 
cultivated olive-tree Zeiiuna; whence, through the Moors, 
the Sp. Aceyte, oil, Aceytuno, the cultivated olive-tree ; and the 
corresponding Port. Azeite and Azeitona, The Ar. Zeitim 
has also passed into Turk., and thus established itself in the 
East as well as in the West of Europe. The Per. name for 
both olive and oil, Zeit^ is undoubtedly of Semitic origin, for 
it agrees exactly with the Heb. ; and I cannot but regard the 
Scr. name attributed to the olive, JUa-phal fphal-frmi) as 
merely a corruption of the Per., and of comparatively late 
origin, for in the Indian dialects the Per. Z is generally 
turned into J. 

The Scr. name for oil, iel or tail, is however origioal, and^ 
with the initial / dropped, is probably the source of the Gr. 
iX-auov, and of the Lat. ol-eum. The Lat. word has passed 
into all European languages, and has given the names, not 
only to the manufactured product, but also to the tree and its 
fruit, with variations so slight that it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularize them. The A. Saxons had Ele, oil, Ele-beam, i.e. 
oil-tree, and Ele-berge, oil-berry. Our present English form 
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of the word, oil, is probably from the Fr. huille, through the 
Norman oille ; and our olive is the Fr. word unchanged. 

Fig. The Scr. name attributed to the fig, Anjira, appears, 
like that of the olive, not to be original, but is considered by 
Prof. Monier Williams to be from the Per. Jnjir means in 
Per. primarily foramen, and it is applied to the fig probably 
in reference to the opening at the lower end of the fruit. It 
has passed unchanged into the dialects of N. India ; and 
appears as Injir in Turk. The Hebr. name Tlnah, in Ar. 
written Tin, is original, and said to be from Tdn, to spread 
out, in allusion to the spreading growth of the branches. 
The Or. ovkop seems also to be an original name, though I 
cannot discover its significance ; and from it we have the 
Lat Ficu9, the change of s. into f. being agreeable to analogy. 
The modem languages of Europe all derive their names from 
the Lat., the o. or k. sound being often changed to the corres- 
ponding soft check g. The most aberrant are the Sp. Hi^o, 
Ger. Fei^e, Bret. Fiez, and Wei. FJigys. Even the Bask has 
not an independent name, Piida being evidently only a cor- 
ruption of Fico. We have therefore no etymological evidence 
that this fruit is indigenous in Europe W. of Greece ; and it 
probably had its origin in the district included in Boissier s 
Flora Orien talis. 

Melon, Pumpkin, Gucumbbb, and allied fbuits. Much 
confusion has been caused by the name of one species of 
GucurbitacesB, when transferred to another language, having 
been erroneously applied to other species, so that it is im- 
possible to trace out ftiUy the name of one of the group, 
without considering along with it the names of the others ; 
hut although the etymology is thus intricately involved, I will 
endeavour to unravel it as well as I can. 

One of the Scr. names of the Cucumber, SuAdsa, comes 
from the roots 8u, good (whence 8ukh, pleasure, joy), and 
Khdd, to eat| and thus signifies that the fruit is good or 
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pleasant to eat. It is represented in India by the Ben. Susha ; 
and in Per. by Fikiis, the change of s. into f. being analogous 
to that from the 6r. vvkov to the Lat. Ficus. In Gr. it 
existed in two forms (I) 4runfa, used for cucurbitaceons fruits 
generally ; (2) vucv^ or okvo^^ applied to one eaten unripe, 
probably the cucumber. The former name, after being thus 
used as a generic term, appears in It. as Zucca, again applied 
specifically, but now to di£Eerent species, viz., the gourd and 
pumpkin. In the other languages of Europe we find no 
trace of aiicvoc ; unless we can regard as a corruption of it 
our English SquasA, a name now surviving in America rather 
than in Britain, but formerly applied to what of late has 
been termed " Vegetable marrow." I make this suggestion, 
however, with considerable hesitation, for " Squash" was also 
used in the sense of something immature, and Shakespeare 
more particularly applies it to an immature peas-cod. Thus 
when Bottom is introduced to Titania's attendant fairy, Peas- 
blossom, he says to her : — " I pray you commend me to 
'* Mistress Squash your mother, and to Master Peascod your 
" father ;" and Malvolio describes Viola as '* not yet old 
" enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy, as a squash 

is before 'tis a peascod, or a codling when 'tis almost an 

apple." 

In contradistinction to cucvoct which was eaten unripe, the 
Greeks called fruits of a somewhat similar kind, but which 
were eaten ripe, Triirwy. The word is properly an adjective, 
and means ripe ; coming itself from irevritf, I cook, — a ripe 
fruit being regarded as baked by the sun. The name passed 
into Lat. as Pepo fpeponisj, and has thence passed into 
modem languages. The It. Popone is applied to the Melon ; 
the Sp. Pepin, and Port. Pepino to the Cucumber ; but in 
other languages the name refers chiefly to the Pumpkin. 
Our own word was originally written Pompion or Pumpion, and 
agrees with the Fr« Pompon, in Languedoc Poupoun, with 
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the Dut. PompoeUy Swed. Pumpa, and Wei. Ptcmpa or 
Pwmpion. The Gr. Pfehe is also related. The ancient 
Greeks appear to have included under ircirwv hoth the pump- 
kin and the melon ; at least so far as the fruits can be 
identified from their descriptions, some authors apply the 
name to the one, some to the other. In modern Greek it is 
retained for the melon. When, however, this fruit was intro- 
duced to Rome it was at first termed for distinction Melo-pepo^ 
the Gr. word iirikov, meaning primarily apple, hut used also 
generically for round fruit, being attached to ir£irwK in allusion 
to the shape of the fruit. M17X0V itself appears to me to 
belong to that class of words, — originally from the root mar 
or mal^ — that signify softness, such as the Lat. molU, the 
Slavonic maldu, and our own mellow,* and it was probably 
exactly in the sense conveyed by the last word that /iiyXov was 
applied to the apple. In course of time the Romans shortened 
Melo'pepo into Melo (melonis), so that the Gr. word for apple 
became the Lat. word for melon, and in that sense it has 
passed into the Romance, Teutonic, and some of the Slavonic 
languages, varying in form to Melone, Melon, Melad, Meloen, 
and Melaun. The Wei. also have Melon, but in Ir. and Gael, 
it is more corrupted, and occurs as Meal-bucan. 

The Portuguese, besides using Melao for the melon, apply 
the name in the modified form Melancia, also written 
Balancia, to the fruit which we call Water-melon. Our 
name is equivalent to the Ger. Wasaer-melon, Swed. Walten- 
melon, and Dan. Vand-melon ; but it is not of long standing, 
and I incline to think that this fruit was formerly included 
under the term '* pumpion," and that allusion is made to it 
by the Merry Wives of Windsor when, in their indignation, 
they speak of Falstafif as " this unwholesome humidity, this 
*' gross watery pumpion." 

Returning to Scr., we find another name for the Cucumber, 

^ See below under Mulbeny. 
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or perhaps the closely allied species, Cacumis utilissimus, 
viz., Karkati. At first sight this might seem to come from 
Karka^ white or good ; but I believe it is rather connected 
with the redaplicated form of the Per. Khar or Khiar treated 
of below, in which case it would be from the same root Kh&d^ 
to eat, that enters into the composition of Su-khdsa^ and 
express the same idea as that word. In India it is now 
applied to the Gucurais utilissimas, called by Anglo-Indians 
the "Field Cucumber," and occurs as Karkii in Beng., 
Kdkdl in Guz., and Kdkri in Hind. In Europe it is applied 
to the Cucumber, being identifiable with the Boh. Okurka or 
Offurka, the Bus. Oginrege^ and the Pol. Ogdrek, more 
corrupt forms being the Hung. Uborka, and Esthonian 
Ukkuriiz. In Oer. it appears as Gurke, in Dan. Agurk or 
Grceskar^ and in Swed. as Gurkor. Our own Gherkin, a 
diminutive formed from the Oer. or Scandinavian, means 
more particularly the small kind of Cucumber used for 
pickles. 

From two Zend words, or perhaps they may more properly 
be called modifications of one word, which signifies to eat» 
Cash and Car, is, I believe, derived the series of names, 
slightly varying in form, which are assigned in Per. to different 
species of Cucurbitace® ; and which thus possess the same 
original meaning as the Scr. names. From Cash comes the 
Per. Kashank, a gourd, corresponding with which we find in 
Scr. Kush'tnanda. I olso incline to the belief that the Hebr. 
Keshua, which in our Bibles is translated Cucumber, is a form 
of this Arian name, adopted into Hebrew, just as Kara' and 
Khidr have been into Ar. This last, Khidr, is only one of 
the several Per. names formed from the Zend Car, and is 
specific for Cucumber. It has passed into Turk, as well as 
Ar., and occurs in Hind, as Kira. The Per. Kara\ from the 
same root, means the gourd, and is also written KadH, which 
modification has passed into Beng., and is related to the Scr. 
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KatU'tumhi. Another form, Khaty is generic, and enters into 
the composition of several Per. names, with various qualifying 
additions, such as Khar-zahra^ the Golocynth ; Khar-buzah 
or Khar-baz, referred to helow ; and, when combined with the 
specific form Khidr^ Khar-khidr, a Cucumber. It is this 
double form of the name that I believe is connected with the 
Scr. Karkall : and with the Lat. Cucur-bita, gourd, and 
Cucu-mis, Cucumber. 

Each of these Lat. names has left descendants, meaning 
generally the sarnie firuits, amongst modem languages. From 
the former comes the It. Cucuzza, and the Fr. Cougourde, 
afterwards shortened into Gouhourde and Gourde ^ whence our 
our own Gourd, and the Dut. Kauwoerde. From Cu-curbiia, 
dropping the first syllable, I believe also comes the Ger. 
Kurbiss, the Pol. Korb, Korbely or Korbas, and lastly the 
Sp. Calabaza^ which has become naturalised in the W, Indies, 
and is the origin of the Dut. KaUbas, and our own Calabash. 
Gourd and Calabash, therefore, though so unlike, are related, 
the one having come by a French, the other by a Spanish line 
of descent. From the Lat. Cucumia fcucumerisj it is easy 
to trace the It. CocomerOy which however is misapplied to the 
Water-melon, the Sp. Cogombroy Fr. Concombre, whence 
our own Cucumber^ also the Dut. Komkommer and Ger. 
Kukummer. 

Reverting to the compound words formed from the Per. 
Khary we find one in which it enters into combination with 
buzah, heavy. Khar-buzah, or, as it is also written Kharbaz 
and Kharpazay refers to the larger fruits of the grodp, and is 
applied, apparently indiscriminately, to the Melon, Water- 
melon, and Pumpkin. In the Indian dialects we find it as 
Kkar-biijay Hind, and Beng. for Melon. Turmiijy Beng. for 
Water-melon, is probably a modification; as also the Tel. 
name of the same fruit, Darbiiji, VuUer connects the Ger. 
Kurbis9y gourd, with KAar-buzah ; and if this name is de- 

D 
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rived from it, bo will also be Calabash^ and the other names 
mentioned in connection therewith. Otherwise in passing 
Westward the Per. names seem to be restricted to the Water- 
melon. The names of that fruit in Turk., Qarpuz, and in 
modem Gr., Koprovfi, preserve the initial E, but it is dropped 
in passing into Bus. Arbus and Ardowse, Pol. Arbuz, Get. 
Arbuife^ and Fr. Arbouse, 

Almond. The Scr. term for the Almond, Pdrasika-janair 
or Persian-bom, sufficiently expresses its origin. According 
to Prof. De Gandolle, quoting Ainslie's ''Materia Medica," 
the Almond is known in Persia itself as Badanifarnl^ the 
qualifying ^^farsl " meaning " Persian ;" but elsewhere the 
Per. name is given as simply Baddm, which appears in Turk, 
as Badim. The Gr. &fjLvyi6Xri is evidently an original name, 
the meaning of which I do not find explained, but I would 
hazard the conjecture that it refers to the place from which 
the frait was introduced to Greece, just as Kviwvia expresses 
the introduction of the Quince from Gydon, and lupaaoc that 
of the Cherry from the city of that name in Pontns. The 
place from which the Almond derived its name may have been 
the Egyptian Magdale, the a being a prosthetic vowel.* 
From the Gr. the name was adopted into Lat. as Amygdalus ; 
and from this again the European names are all descended. 
In most cases the ^, coming before a d^ is turned into ft, the 
principal exceptions being the Wallachian Migdale and Pol. 
MigdtL Tn the former language, however, the name is also 
written Mandate, corresponding with the It. Mandola and 
Mandorla^ whence it passes into Ger. Dan. and Swed, as 
il/aiffdif/, into Boh. as Mandie, Bus. as Mendalina, and Hung. 
as Mandola. In Dut. the name is Amandel ; and in other 
languages also the initial A has been retained, as in the Sp. 
Almendra^ Port. Amendoa, Provence Amandola, and Fr. 

^ ** Proethetic Towels are Teiy common in Greek before certain double ocm- 
wmaate, and befot« r, I, n, m.**^Max MtUler, Scienee of Language, 
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Amande. This last was formerly written Almande, and 
thenoe our own Almond ; for although in an A. S. Vocabulary 
of the 10th century the name is given *' Ma^dala,** this does 
not appear to have been a popular name : at any rate, like 
some other A. S. names derived direct from Lat., it was 
superseded after the Conquest by the French form. The 
Celtic names — Bret. AlaniandeZy Wei. Altnon, Ir. Almoin, 
and Gael. Cnu-almoine (C^ff-nut)— are mere modifications 
of the Fr. and Eng. ; the Welsh, however, have as well a 
name of their own, viz., Cneuen groeg^ or Greek nut. 

Peach. Closely allied to the Almond, the Peach is, like it, 
apparently of Persian origin ; so, at least, the etymology of 
the tame indicates. In Per. itself the fruit is known as 
Shaft'dlu, or coarse-plum, the distinctive feature relied on 
being the texture of its skin, to which the Welsh also allude, 
when they call it Eirin-gwlanog, literally Woolly-plum. This 
Persian name appears in the dialect of the Caucasus as 
Seheptalg, and in Turk, as Sheftaly. Another Per. name is 
Fdrtaky evidently based upon their own national name. The 
Arabs also call a variety (the Nectarine) Tufd^afarsi^ or 
Persian-apple, expressing thus the same meaning as the Gr. 
firiKoy-npaiKoy,* whence the Lat. Malum-persicum, or more 
shortly Persica, This last still survives in It., both unaltered 
and further shortened into Pesca : in Fr. it was formerly 
written Pesche, but now PSche ; whence our Eng. word, which 
was formerly spelt both Pesche and Peclie. The Fr. name is 
also the origin of the Bret. Pechez : in the other Celtic lan- 
guages the Welsh call the fruit Afal-peaiue (Afal s: apple) ; 
and the Irish the tree Cran-peile CCran ss tree). The A. S. 
vocabulary, above alluded to, gives Persoc, which is perhaps 
the origin of the old Eng. forms of the name, Peske and 
Peeei, which correspond to the L. G. Pdske. The Ger. 

* The modem Gr. name ia Mdxivovt allnding to the red or rosy colour of 
thefroit 
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PJirsche, Dot. Perziky Dan. Ferseken, and Swed. Persika are 
all evident modifications of the Lat ; so also are the Bus. 
Persike and the Illyrian Pruska. In the latter language it is 
also written Breskwa ; and this leads us to the name in other 
Slavonic languages, in which the labial p is changed to th® 
corresponding soft check b ; viz. :— Boh. Broskew or Breekowy 
and Pol. Broskwinia, The Hung. Barack comprehends both 
the Peach and the Apricot, the former being termed Oszi- 
barack (Om = autumn) in contradistinction to the latter, 
Kajszi-barack {Kajsziz=^^^niig) : the name will be treated of 
under Apricot. I have left to the last the names current in 
the Iberian peninsula, as they have a double origin. The old 
Span. Pexego^ and Port. Pesego^ are evidently from Persica, 
as also the Bask Peska and even Merlchika and Muchika, 
for a Span, p is not unfreqnently changed to tn when it passes 
into Bask. The name now more common in Span., Durazno, 
is, however, different. It is from the Lat. Duracina, a name 
applied by the Eomans to a variety of the Peach, (the Necta- 
rine ?) and evidently derived from the Syrian Dorraq, which 
is found in Ar. as Durdkah. The Span, name might indeed 
be regarded as from the Ar., were it not that the final syllable 
'' no " points rather to the Lat form. 

Apricot, The early names of the Apricot, like those of 
the Peach, indicate an origin in Western Asia; for the fruit 
has in Per. an original name, Zarddlu, or Yellow-plum, 
slightly changed in Turk, to Zerd-dlu ; and the name given it 
by the Greeks, iinKov apfuncucoy or Armenian apple, shows 
that it reached them from the Eastward. The same name is 
found in Lat. Malum armeniacum ; and is tlie origin of some 
of the more modern names of the fruit, as the It. ArfneniacAe. 
Moniciche^ and Armellini; the Fr. Armiyne and Carmaignole] 
the Ger. Armeneilen and Maril/en ; from the last of which 
doubtless comes the Pol. Morela ; and possibly even the 
Boh. Merunka, 
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This fniit had in Lat. also another name, Pracocia, given 
to it hecause it flowers earlier than the Peach and other stone 
fruit ; and expressing the same idea as a Fr. name recorded 
by Gotgrave^ Avant'perae. This Prcecocia is the predecessor 
of many modem names. It had passed into Greek by the 
time of Dioscorides and Oalen, who wrote the name Tr/oaucotcicm 
and fiepinoKKia ; and it is still found in the modern language as 
PptKOKKia and irpucoKKia, In the Sardinian dialect it survives 
as Piricocca, and in the Venetian as Baricoceolo ; but else- 
where in Italy it is called Al-biricocca and Albicocca. A 
very ingenious theory has been suggested to account for this 
prefix, which is found in other languages besides It. The 
Lat PrcBCOcia is first identified with the Ar. Barkhk ; and 
is then supposed to have migrated into Span., along with the 
article ** Al" Al-barkdk becoming Albaricoque : and subse- 
quently to have passed not only back into Italy, but also into 
French and other languages. This explanation is, however, 
far from satisfactory in some respects ; for, as De Gandolle 
has pointed out, on the authority of Forskahl and Delile, 
Barkdk is the Ar. name not for the Apricot, but for the Plum ; 
and it seems to me much more likely that the prefix has arisen 
simply from the difficulty, which the barbarians, who overran 
the Roman empire, appear to have experienced in pronouncing 
Lat. words beginning with a double consonant, especially if 
the first letter of the two was an s, or the second one an r. 
To give only a few instances, we have the Span. Espino and 
Fr. Epine from Spina; the Sp. Espiriio and Fr. Esjmi 
from Spifitus ; the Fr. Epreuve from Probare ; and Eereviste 
from 0. H. 6. Krebiz ; we shall shortly see that the Lat. 
Prunus becomes in Port. Abrunho ; and even in Old English 
we find such words as " aprice " for " price,"* and " abroach " 
for "broach." The difficulty of pronouncing the double 
consonant may be avoided either by inserting a vowel between 

* See the qaotation under Orange. 
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them, as in the Surdioian and Venetian names for the Apricot ; 
or by placing a vowel before them, which has been preferred 
in other instances. The French have Abricoi, whence our 
own Apricot ; though formerly we followed the Lat. in the 
terminal consonant sound, and said either Abrecocke or 
Africock^ as the name is given by Gerard and Shakespeare 
respectively. The Dut. Aprikoos^ Oer. Aprikose^ Swed. and 
Dan. AprikoB, and Bus. Aprikoce, are but slight variations ; 
as also the Bask Abrikoia. The Bretons drop the a and say 
Brikez ; and the Hungarians have the name as Barack, 
They make the name generic, however, and include under it, 
as has already been stated, the Peach, which is distinguished 
as the Autumn species ; while the Apricot is, in contrast, and 
with reference to its early flowering, called Kajazi-barack 
(jS'af«;ei as spring), or, in allusion to its colour, Sar^a -barack 
(Sar^a as yellow). The former of these qualifying terms, 
Kajaziy seems to have passed, as a distinct name, into Turk, 
as Qayai, and into modern Gr. as Kcutn, 

Tn Span, this fruit has a second name Damasco, which it 
also bears in Port., apparently misapplied to it, and originally 
meaning the Damson; just as in the same languages Pepino 
has been transferred from the pumpkin to the cucumber. 
Vice versa from the Ar. name of the Apricot, Mesh or Mesh- 
mesh, has been formed Ameixa, the Port, name for Plam. 

Plum, Bullace, Sloe, Damson. The plum would appear 
to be indigenous over a much wider area than the two pre- 
ceding fruits ; for its uncultivated varieties have original 
names in many more languages. Its Pers. name dl^ is rather 
generic, being applied to both the peach and apricot, with 
qualifying adjuncts; and even varieties of the Plum itself 
are particularly termed Alu-y-saydh (Black-plum) or Ald-y- 
bakdrd (Bokhara plum), the latter indicating its being native 
as far East as Central Asia. Alu appears to have reference 
to the colour of some kinds of plum, and to be from dllu, fire. 
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whence dll, dark-red. This etymology might be regarded as 
far-fetched, were it not that the same relation between words 
indicating fire, and the name for plam, is found both in 6r. 
and Lat., as will be seen by comparing wpwvfii a plum-tree, 
with Tvpivot fiery : and Prunut^ with pruna, a live coal. From 
the Lat. name come the It. Prugno^ and Fr. Prune, the latter 
being adopted into English for the dried fruit, as '' Baisin" is 
for the dried grape. In Bret, the name is Prun : in other 
languages the n is changed to m, as in the S. Ger. Prume^ 
L. G. Pfraume, and Dut. Pruim. The Portuguese apply the 
name only to the wild tree, as Abrunho ; but the Italians and 
French, when they use it for the wild tree, change it into a 
diminutive form Prugnola and Prunelle, the wild fruit being 
considerably smaller than the cultivated. In other languages, 
by the well-known change of r into /, the name wears a some- 
what different aspect, as in the Lettonian Pluhme, Ger. 
Pfaultne ; L. G. Plumm, corresponding to the A. S. Pkufkf, 
and our present Plum ; the Ice. Pldma, Dan. Blomm^ and 
Swed. Plomon. It has passed even to Celtic languages, as 
the Com. Pluman, Ir. Pluma, and Gael. Plumhas. 

The Slavonic languages have an entirely different name for 
the plum, the original signification of which is unknown to me, 
viz., 8liva, found in Bus., Pol., and Boh., and passing into 
Hung, as Szilva, I believe that from this Slavonic form 
comes the name of the wild variety (Prunus spinosa) in Fr. 
Sillon, and in the various Teutonic languages. Our own Sloe 
is from the A. S. 8la, the more ancient form being preserved 
in Northern dialects, in the Lancashire Slaigh^ and Scotch 
Sloe. The cognate names are the Old Ger. Sehle/te^ Dut. 
and L. G. Slee, Dan. Slaae^ and Swed. 8la. I must mention 
however that Dr. Prior connects these Teutonic names with 
the verb ** slay," to kill, which has a corresponding represen* 
tative in each language ; although he is in doubt '* whether 
" the connexion is due to the wood having been used as a 
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** flail (as from its being so used at this day is most probable) 
" or as a bludgeon." 

To the spineless variety of the wild tree (Prunus insititia) 
is applied a series of names, represented in English by 
Bullace. This name occurs in English as far back as the 
thirteenth century, when it was spelt Bolace : and we read of 
*' Solaces and Blakeberries that on breres growen." Chaucer 
has it Bolas, and Gerard Bulesse. In old Fr. the fruit was 
called Petosse, the tree Bellocier ; and Professor De CandoUe 
states that the name still exists in the Swiss dialect as Belosse. 
Dr. Prior connects Bullace with the Span, bolas, bullets^ and 
Lat. buUas, bosses on bridles ; and it is, no doubt, from the 
same root as these words and our own ball, bowl, &c., and 
has reference to the round shape of the fruit. Matzner sug- 
gests that, as applied to the fruit, it is of Celtic origin ; and 
quotes in support a Wei. name Bwlas, and a Bret. Boios, 
which latter De Candolle writes Polos. 

The Celtic languages have an independent name for plum, 
the variations of which are the Bret Hirin, Wei. Eirin, 
Manx Am, Ir. Airne, and Gael. Airneag. It may possibly 
be connected with the Bask Arana, The Port name, Ameixa^ 
has already been alluded to, as being a misapplication of the 
Ar. Mesh, apricot. The Spaniards use for the cultivated 
plum, Ciruela, which appears quite independent. 

The modem 6r. Sa/uaiofvov is an extension to plums gene- 
rally of a name originally applied only to a particular variety, 
that which Pliny describes as Damascena, and tells us was so 
called from having been introduced from Damascus. It still 
bears a cognate name in most European languages. In Span, 
the original Lat. name still survives, Damascena^ but it is 
also written Amoscena : the Italians also generally drop 
the (/, and say Amoscina ; but it is still retained in the 
Piedmont dialect, Darmassin, The Fr. has Prune-de-damas, 
G er. Pfaulm-damascenes ; whence our old English Daniask- 
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plum and Damassyn (15th centary)! now contracted into 
Damson. 

Cherbt, Gean. The name of the cherry in the Cashmere 
dialect of Per., dlu-bdlu, or Plum's-coasin, marks correctly 
its affinity to the larger fruit. Probably this was at one time 
a more general name in Per., for it seems to survive at the 
other extremity of the district in which that language is 
spoken, in the Bdil of the Caucasus. Another Per. name 
Kirds, which is found unchanged in Turk., and as Karas in 
Ar., is evidently of the same origin as the Gr. KipatroQ, and 
the Lat Cerasus ; and we have historic record that this last 
name was given to the fruit, or probably to a superior kind 
of it, from its having been introduced from icepaaovQ or Cerasus, 
a town of Pontus. From the Lat. come most of the present 
European names for the cultivated fruit, as the Span. Cereza, 
Port. Cereja, and It. Cirieggia or Cilieggia. The Fr. Cerise 
is the immediate predecessor of our £ng. Cherry : the name 
was first introduced into English as Cherise, and it was so 
written up to even Chaucer's time ; but it gradually came to 
be regarded as a plural form, and the singular Cherry was 
formed for it ; just as pea was formed from the onginfA pease. 
The A. S. Ciris or Cyrs corresponds to the Dut. and L. G. 
Kerse^ and the Ger. Kirsche. The Scandinavian languages 
add to the name that for berry, and we thus have the Dan. 
Kirse-boer, Swed. Kors-bar, and Ice. Krisi-ber. In Celtic 
tongues we find the Bret. Kerez or Gerez, N. Wei. Ceiriosen, 
S. Wei. SiriaM, Gael. Sirist, and Ir. Silin ; all evidently 
corruptions from the Lat. ; as also the Hung. Cseresnye, and 
the various Bask forms Kh^reiza, Ghef^cia, Gerezi, and 
Ohezia, 

There is, however, another series of names in European 
languages, applied chiefly to the wild fruit, which can also be 
traced back to Per. In that language the sour or wild Cherry 
is called Wishneh^ apparently from Weshni, red, in allusion 
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to the colour of the firait ; although the corresponding name 
in Ar., Washna, is now restricted to the black cherry. In 
Turk, the name is found almost unchanged, and it has 
passed into the Slavonic tongues, as the Boh. Wisne, 
Pol. WisM, and Bus. Winchenka, In Mod. Gr. the initial 
letter is changed to fi, in f^anyog ; and in Wallachian to F, as 
Visini. In Fr. by the common change of W into gu^ it 
appears as Guigne, formerly written Guisne, and hence our 
Eng. Gean, the Span. Guiuder, Port. Guingeira, and Bret, 
Kignez. Dr. Prior observes " The Dalmatians will have 
*' Italianized Wishna into VUcina . . . but the Italians 
'' will have regarded Viscina as a diminutive in * ina ' from 
*' Viscia, and have replaced it, from some motive of euphony, 
'' by Visciola, its present name, as they have formed hisciuola 
'' from biscia^ and pesciuola from pesce^ &c., and hence the 
'' Ger. Weichsel, which will not only represent the same tree, 
" but the same word, as our Gean,** 

By the light of Etymology, therefore, we should be led to 
ascribe to the Cherry an origin in the same district as its 
relatives the Peach, Almond and Apricot. The wild Cherry 
is called in Italy Jmarasco, from amara bitter ; and dropping 
the A, becomes Marasco. In like manner, the Fr. Merise is 
formed from amere. Corresponding to this last, we have an 
English name Merry, now almost obsolete ; but of the It. 
name our only representative is in the liqueur Maraschino, 

Apple. The Scr. name for the Apple, Sevi^ is in all pro- 
bability not an original word in that language, but merely 
adopted from the Per. Sib or Siw. In neither language do 
we find any name for the fruit that could be the ancestor of 
Apple ; and yet, to ascertain the original meaning of our 
word, we must go back to Scr., in which dp signifies water, 
and phal, fruit, so that the name was given to the fruit because 
it was used in the preparation of a drink (cyder.) It thus 
corresponds exactly in meaning with the Lat. Pomum, which 
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is from viafjui, a drink ; although in form there is no name in 
the classical languages that corresponds with "Apple" any 
more than in Per. or Scr. It runs, however, through all the 
Slavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic families of languages ; and we 
must therefore conclude that it was adopted by the people 
speaking these languages, after they had separated from the 
Eastern and Southern divisions of the Arian race ; but before 
they divided from each other, and while they still spoke a 
dialect of the original Arian, closely akin to Scr. The varia- 
tions of the word are as follows : — Lithuanian Obolys ; Lett. 
Ahboli; GeT.Ap/el; h.G. emi But, Apfel; old FnsitJi Apel; 
modem Apl^ or JESple ; A. S. -^3^;/, JSppel, Apt, or Apul ; 
old Norse and Ice. Eple, Epla, and Epli ; Dan. JEble : 
Swed. Aple and Apel ; Bret, and Corn. Aval; Wei. Afal; 
It. Uval and Uball ; Gael. Ubhall ; Manx Ooyl ; Dialect of 
Styria and Corinthia lablan ; Bus. and Pol. Jabhn ; Boh. 
Gabion. The name has been transmitted to some languages 
of different origin, as the Lapland Appel ; the Tsiiax Apel 
and Alma ; from which last the Turk. Elma. 

The Gr. name yiviKoy has already been noticed under Melon ; 
in the ^olic and Doric dialects it was changed to fiaXov, 
whence the Lat. Malum, used in rather a more specific sense 
than Pomum, which was applied to other round fruit like our 
own Pome. Both the Lat. names are represented in living 
Romance languages — Pomum by the It. Porno, the Catalonian 
Pomes, and the Fr. Pomme ; and although the name is not 
applied in Port, to the fruit itself, it is found in Pomar, an 
apple-orchard — Malum is found in the It. Melo ; but I cannot 
connect it with the Port. Macda and Maceira, Gallician 
Moceira, Castilian Manzano, and an old Fr. word, given by 
Gerard, Mansana. This series of names would rather 
appear to be independent, as is certainly the Bask Sdgarra ' 
or Sagar. The Ar. name Tuf&a is believed to be connected 
with the Hebr. Tapiusha, which is accordingly translated in 
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our Bibles ** apple." It is from a verb signifying to smell, 
and implies a fragrance belonging to tbe frait, as noticed in 
Cant, vii, 8 ; and it is uncertain what frait it really indicates, 
some authors supposing it to be the Citron, others the 
Quince. 

The wild Apple has in some languages distinct names from 
the cultivated, as the Span. Eaperiega, the Fr. Reinette, and 
the Bret. Otignon ; but in others it is merely called a '* wild 
" apple," or wood- or forest-apple (malum sylvestre) ; and it 
is supposed that our term Crab or Crab-apple had originally 
this latter meaning, coming from the Gael. Craobh, a tree, a 
word connected with our Scrub and Shrub. Thus in the 
" Grete Herball" (A.D. 15-26) the fruit is called a Wood- 
crabbe : and according to Turner (A.D. 1561) the tree is 
called '* in the north countre a Scarb-iree,'* the present Scotch 
form of the name being Scrab. In some parts of England a 
Crab is termed a Wharre ; and this name also is believed to 
be of Celtic origin, and to come from the Wei. Chwerw^ 
bitter. 

From the variety of names applied to it, the Apple would 
appear to be native over a wide district, extending from W. 
Asia to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Quince. The variety of names which this fruit bears 
would indicate that it also is native over a wide range. In 
Per. it has several titles, of which one, Sa/ar-jal has passed 
into Ar. ; which however has also a vernacular name Bedana, 
The Greeks called the wild quince trrpovdioy, probably from its 
affording food for sparrows, in contrast with the cultivated 
fruit, fit for the use of man ; just as we call Prunus padus 
the Bird cherry ; and the Germans the service berry Spierling. 
The cultivated fruit appears to have reached Greece from 
Crete, its name /iiyXov Kvlbtviov^ or simply Kvliavia^ being derived 
from the town of Cydon in that island. The Classical Lat. 
names were evidently adopted from the Greek, Malum- 
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coioneum, Cydonia, and Cotonea ; bat at a later date, when 
the meaning of the name had passed from memory, it was 
sometimes changed to Coctana, in allusion to the fruit being 
eaten cooked rather than raw. These Lat. names survive in 
the It. Mela-cotogna, Cotofffta, and Codogtto, and in the 
Span. Codonyer ; and have passed, through the Provence 
Codoing, into the Fr. Going, and Cognasae ; and thence, after 
the Conquest, into English as Coine, It was so written by 
Chaucer ; but a variation to Quoyne and Quynsys took place 
in the 15th century, and thus originated our modem Quince, 
which has passed into Gael, as Cuinnse, The It. Mela- 
coiogna passed into Old Ger. as Kutten-apfel, or Quitten- 
apfel; and the latter has been shortened into Quitte, its 
present form, which occurs also in Swed. The other Teutonic 
names are all from the same stem, as the A. S. Cod-ceppel ; 
the old Dut. Quede-appel, now Kwe; and the Dan. Kvmde. 
The Boh. names, Kutna, Kdaule, and Gdaule may perhaps 
be extreme corruptions of the Lat. ; but the other Slavonic 
names are distinct, as the Pol. Pigwa, and Bus. Aiva—ihQ 
latter possibly Tartar, as it corresponds with the Turk. Ayva. 
The Hung. Birs stands by itself, unless it be connected with 
the Per. Bih, A distinct name exists in the Peninsula, in 
the Span. Membrillo and Port. Marmelo ; which are derived 
from a Med. Lat. name, Meli-melum, and that in its turn 
from the Gr. /uXc/ii^Xov, a sweet apple, from fuXi, honey, and 
^ilXoy, apple. The Port, name exists in English only in the 
word " Marmalade,*' in Port. Marnielada, the confection so 
called having been originally prepared from quinces, as 
appears also from its It. name Cotognato* ' 

Medlar. Several names are attributed to this fruit in 
Per.; Kuzsh, Azduf, and Zaar ; the last found in Ar., as 
Zaur. Another Arab name is Moshmala (in Turk, mushmala) 
which is probably connected with the Gr. luairCKov, but 
whether it is a corruption of the Or. name, or the Greeks 
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adopted their name from the Arabs I canDot determine. The 
only derivation of fitoTriKov that suggests itself is, that it is, 
like so many of the Qreek names for fruit, of geographical 
origin, and connected with Mespiia, a Persian town. From 
the Gr. comes the Lat. Mespilum, which is the source of all 
the present European names, except the Bus. The Italian 
has both Mespola and Nespola, a change of M into N which 
is found also elsewhere, as in the Span. N taper a and Nespler^ 
the Port. Neapera, and the present Fr. Nefle, The Old Fr. 
name given by Cotgrave, MesUy is the immediate parent of 
our English name, which was sometimes written Mele^ but by 
Chaucer's time had changed to Medlar, just as the Fr. verb 
tnesler has come down to us as meddle. The A. S. had a 
cognate name Mad ; but also one descriptive of the aperient 
effect of the fruit. Openers , which is found up to 15th century, 
and is equivalent to one still in use in the L. G. dialects. 
The name in other Teutonic languages retains a greater 
resemblance to the Lat, being Mispel in Ger., Dut., Dan.» 
and Swed. ; in Celtic it appears in firet. and Wei. both as 
Meaperen and Owisperen ; in Slavonic, in Boh. as Nesspule 
and Nusspule, and in Pol. as Niesplik ; while it has spread 
into Bask as Mupeira, and into Hung, as Naszpolya. Bus. 
has two names, both distinct from the series derived from the 
Lat., Irffa and Kizilinike, 

P£AR. Of the Per. names for the Pear, one, Amrud, is 
found in Ar. as Armud, and in Turk, as Ermod. Another, 
Akhgur, may perhaps be connected with the Gr. names ^XP^( 
and oyxyriy which some derive from dyKciv to choke or throttle, 
just as the wild pear is called, in some parts of England, the 
Choke-pear, and in German Wurg-bitne, having the same 
meaning, in allusion to the effect produced by the intense 
sourness of the fruit. If this derivation be correct, the Gr. 
name must have been applied to the sour wild fruit, for which 
afterwards only kxpaQ was retained, and oyx^ applied to the 
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cultivated fruit. Achras is still used in science as a specific 
name for the pear ; and is probably the origin of the Slavonic 
names of the fruit, the Boh. Krusska, Pol. Grujska, and Bos. 
Oruscha ; possibly, even, through the herbalists, of Acheria, 
the Bask name for the wild pear. 

Varieties of the cultivated fruit received from the Greeks 
distinguishing names from the places where they grew ; and 
as we now speak of apples as Keswick-codlins and Newtown- 
pippins, so they called one kind of pear ^wicic, from the town 
of that name, and another Atioc, or Peloponnesian. From the 
latter is formed a diminutive, airi^]}, which remains the name 
of the pear in modern Gr. 

The only derivation that I find suggested for the Lat. 
PjfruSf is from irvp, fire — the fruit, as it hangs from its stalk, 
resembling the shape of a flame, broad below, and tapering 
upwards ; but this is far from satisfactory. From Pyrus are 
descended names applied to the fruit in all European lan- 
guages, except the Slavonic family. In It., Span., and Port, 
it is written Pera ; in Fr. Poire, whence our Pear. Other 
languages present but slight variations of these forms, the 
greatest being the change of p into b in the Ger. dialects, 
some of which also add an n. In S. Oer. the name occurs 
both as Piern and Biern, in the L. G. of Bremen as Bere, 
and in H. G. as Birne, The A. Saxons called the fruit Pera, 
but the tree Pirige; and the latter name, varied to Piry, 
Piriy and Perye, was used up to the 1 5th century. 

Besides the series derived from the Lat., we find a few 
independent names for this fruit. The Welsh, besides Peren, 
call it Gellyg and Rhwnen; the Hungarian Korte ; and 
the Basks Udare^ Madaria, and Utaria; but I cannot 
trace whether these names are significant in the respective 

languages. 

* 

Sorb or Servics-tbee — Whites eam. From the fruit of 
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Sorbus domestious^ L., the Bomans prepared a beverage, 
alluded to by Virgil in the passage — 

. . . . " £t pocula laeti 
" Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea sorbis," 

(Qeor, III, 379.) 

which Dr. Prior quotes in support of his derivation of 
** Service^' from the Lat. cerevisia, ale. With this I cannot 
agree, but believe rather that the English word is a mere 
corruption of the Lat. Sorbus ; for the change of i to r is 
common, and found in the Port, names of this very fruit, 
Sorva and Serva, Virgil's allusion, however, quite explains 
the Lat. name itself, which is synonymous with Sorbus^ a 
drink. The names in the S. of Europe, where the tree grows, 
are all derived from the Lat. In modem Or. ffovpPa has 
superseded the old name ovov or 6ov ; It. and Span, have 
Sorba, and Fr. Sorbe, In the languages of Northern Europe 
the name is sometimes transferred to the closely allied Sorbus 
terminaiis, Cr. ; which we term Service-tree, and the Welsh 
Sarff-wydden {wydden = tree) ; and the fruit of which was in 
Gerard's time called Sorbe-apple, corresponding to the present 
Dut. Sorbe-appel. In Ger. it is termed Sperber-ap/el, Spier- 
apfely or Spierling, from Sperling, a sparrow ; resembling 
thus in meaning the Gr. «n-f}ov6ioy, wild quince; and indi- 
cating that the fruit is fit for birds only. The same idea 
presents itself also in another Dut. name Lijster-bes, or 
thrush-berry ; in the Fr. name for the Rowan-tree, Sorbier 
des Oiseleurs ; and in the Ger. name for its fruit Vogel-beere, 
bird-berry. Another Ger. name for the fruit of the Service- 
tree, Ruhr-birne, or fiux-pear, seems to express the injurious 
effect produced by eating it. The same signification is 
possessed by the Dan. name Tatnvrid-abil {Tamvrid = oolio). 
This tree and its fruit have many independent names in 
other languages, showing that it is native over nearly all 
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Europe ; as the Swed. Oxel, varying locally to Axul and 
Aiald ; the Ger. Ehe-beere and Arles-baum ; the Wei. Rhafol 
and Cyrafol; Bret. Kerzin; Boh. Brek or Brak ; Pol, 

mm 

Jarzab; Hung. Okle^ Tejhal^ Polehal^ and Barkoca, Some 
of these names probably include another closely allied tree, 
not always distinguished, which we know as the White-beam 
(beam in A. S. = tree) from the white colour of the under 
surface of the leaves. The same peculiarity originates its 
Ger. name Mehl-baum or Meal-tree, and the Swed. name for 
the fruit, Molne-bdr. 

Mulberry. It may be advisable to give here in the first 
place the derivation of '* berry." The word can be traced 
back to the Scr. Bhaksh, to eat, whence Bhakshya, food ; so 
that to speak of edible berries is in a manner tautological. 
The Lat. form Bacca survives in It., is changed in Port, 
to Baga^ in Span, to Baya, and in Fr. to Bale. The initial b 
appears as/? in the Gr. Tvpjyv, the O. H. G. Peri or Pere ; 
and in the Old Saxon Pasi ; but other languages retain or 
resume the b, as in the Ger. Beere, Gothic Basja or Basi^ 
Dut. Bes or Bezie, A. S. Berig, the immediate predecessor of 
our Eng. Berry, and in the Dan. Bat, Swed. Bar, and Ice. 
Ber, The Celtic forms are more modified, as the Bret. Betch, 
and Wei. Bacon. The word has been adopted into Hung, 
as Bogyo. 

Under the name '* berry " we include fruits agreeing in 
their succulence and small size, but differing greatly in their 
structure. We apply it for instance to simple round fruits, 
like the Gooseberry and Cranberry ; and also to aggregate 
fruits, consisting of a number of separate carpels, such as the 
Mulberry and Raspberry. To these last we find applied in 
different Arian languages a series of names, evidently related 
to each other. The names vary in their application ; some- 
times they are generic, as the Com. Moyar and Bret. Mouiar ; 
more frequently they are restricted specifically to one or other 
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of the fruitSy as the Gr. fjtopov and Lat. Moms a Mulberry, 
the Slavonic Malina and Hung. Malna, a raspberry, the 
Wei. Mwyar, Ir. Smeur, and Manx Smair, a blackberry, and 
the Port. Mor-ango, a strawberry. This diversity of appli- 
cation is adverse to the etymology usually attributed to the 
classical names for the mulberry, which assigns to them a 
reference to its colour, and supposes them to come from iMvpoc 
or maurus, black, a word that survives in our '' moor." A more 
likely derivation is from f^tp^t I divide or cut, presuming the 
names to have reference to the composite structure of the 
firuit* ; but they may be from the root mor or mal, signifying 
softness or mellowness, and be related to the Lat moUe, 
L. G. mor, A. S. mosrwa, H. G. miirbe, Old Frank mur, and 
Fr. meur, all meaning soft. (See above under Melon.) 
There is a strange coincidence in the resemblanoe between 
the series of Arian names, and some of quite different origin, 
but equally meaning " berry." Thus in Lapland muor is a 
tree, muorje, a berry, the latter appearing in Esthonian and 
Wotiak as muli ; and in Bask a berry is mulkoa, from muru, 
dim. mulkoa, a heap, pile, or bunch. 

From the Lat Moru» come the modem names for the Mul- 
berry in most European languages ; as the It and Span. Mora, 
Port Amora, and Fr. M^re, which varies in the patois de 
Berri to Molle, This interchange of r and / runs through 
the whole series of names : some languages have both, the 
Danes saying indifferently Mor-bar and Malabar, while Irish 
has Mucoir and Maol-dearg, (dearffssherrj), and Gael. 
8meur and Maol-dhearc (dhearc =ss berry). Some retain 
the r, as the Dut Moer-bezie, A. S. Mor- or Mur-berig, Ice. 
Mor-ber, Wei. Mor- or Mer-wydden {wydden = tree), Boh. 
Morusse, and Pol. Morwa: and some substitute /, as the 
Ger. Maul'beere, our own Mul-berry, and Swed. Mul'bar. 

* OstnuS'ina, the Boh. name for the blaokbeiiy, Beems io exptew a like 
meaafiog, iod to qning from the stem of Oitrm-kyt s segment 
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The Bask names, Mdsuia and Mdzuza, woald by themselves 
almost appear to be independent^ but there is another form 
Mar-ichuka, which makes it not unlikely that they are merely 
extreme corruptions of the Span. name. 

The Per. name T^i has passed into Ar. and Turk., and is 
the origin of the Bus. Toutovaie-iagoda {iagoda == berry.) 
The Hung. Eper seems independent, but is in some degree 
generic, the Mulberry itself being Fai-eper (fat = tree), 
while the Strawberry is contrasted as Foldi-eper (foldi = 
earth). 

Blackberry, Bramble. The fruit of the Bramble so 
closely resembles in appearance the black Mulberry, that we 
can readily understand how in some languages names have 
been given to it that are cognate with the classical name of 
the Mulberry ; as the Wei. Mwyar, Ir. Smeur, and Manx 
8mair. More frequently however there is added some specific 
designation, and the name signifies the wild- or Bramble- 
mulberry. Thus in It. it is called Moro-de-rovo, in Span. 
Zarsa-mora {Zarza = bramble), in Port. Amora-de-sUveira 
(i6^i7t;^tVa = bramble), and in Fr. Mure-sauvage. Another 
series of names has direct reference to the colour of the fruit, 
as the Com. Moran-d/nu, Ir. Smeur-dub, Gael. Dearcag-dubh, 
all meaning the same as our own Black-herrj. In the Hung. 
Hamvas'Szeder also, Hamvas signifies the colour of a cinder, 
while Szeder is apparently an independent name. The Lat. 
name Bubus would appear to have been originally bestowed 
on the Baspberry, and to be expressive of its red colour ; but 
it was afterwards extended to include the Blackberry, and 
eventually came to indicate, when unqualified, the latter, 
the Baspberry being specifically distinguished as Rubus idwus, 
the Bramble of Mount Ida. From Rubus come the names of 
the Bramble in It. Rovo, and in Fr. Ronce, or, as it was 
formerly spelt, Rouce. An independent name is found in 
the Span. -Zarza, and Port. 8arga : the latter language has 
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also Silveirat probably in reference to the Bramble being a 
wood- or wild-plant, in contradistinction to the cultivated 
Mulberry. 

The Teutonic languages have a series of names from the 
same stem as our own Bramble^ whose immediate predecessor 
was the A. S. Bremel or BrembeL The L. O. form was 
Brummel, surviving in the Dut. Braam, and Dan. Bram ; 
while the O. H. G. Pramo is now represented by the Ger, 
Brom, Many and various are the derivations that have been 
suggested for these names. Casaubon thinks that they are 
from fiafivoQ or Rhamnus, the classical names for the Buck- 
thorn, " for nothing is more frequent than putting /3 before 
'' an initial p" Junius suggests that they come from lipafivXoc 
" a genus of evil plants/' or from (ipefutvt to sound ; with 
which last Dr. Prior agrees, considering the words to be 
** connected etymologically with the Ger. brummen, Lat 
**/rentere, and others indicating noise." Their original root 
is the Scr. brahm, to whirl about. 

While using Bremel for the plant, the Anglo-Saxons called 
the fruit Heort-beH (Hart-berry) after the male deer; in 
contrast to Hind-beri, their name for the Raspberry, as being 
a tamer and less robust kind of plant In provincial English 
the Cloudberry (Rubns Chamemorus) is still known as the 
Roebuck-berry, In the same way the Swedes call the black- 
berry Bjorn'hallon or Bear's raspberry, and the Dewberry 
(Bubus cffisius) Bjorn-bdr, or Bear's berry ; the latter name 
being also found in Ice. as Bjonna-ber. 

The Celtic names for the Bramble —Bret. Drez, Wei. 
Dyrisien, Manx Dress, Ir. and Gael. Dris — ^mean primarily a 
thorn; and indeed names signifying thorny bushes in a 
general sense are often applied specially to the bramble. 
Besides the names above-mentioned, we find many other 
independent names for the Bramble, or its fruit, which show 
sufficiently its extended indigenous area. It will suffice to 
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give only a few of them — Per. Turmushy Gr. /3aroc» Eus. 
Ejenika, Boh. Osimzina, Pol. Jezt/na, Bask Lar or Lahar, 
Turk. Chaly, and Ar. 'oUick. 

Dewberry. The present English name for Bubus csesiuB, 
L., corresponds both in meaning and etymology with one of 
its Ger. names^ Thau-beere ; and Dr. Prior has no hesitation 
in regarding it as the representative of Thefe- Thife- or 
Thyfe'thorriy a common A. S. name. Mr. T. Wright, how- 
ever, identifies this with the Gooseberry, which at the present 
time is known as Thape or Fape in the Eastern Countries. 
I cannot presume to decide between two such authorities, but 
will merely state what evidence I am acquainted with bearing 
upon the point. In favour of Dr. Prior's view there is the 
resemblance of the two names Dew and The/e, the change of th 
to dy and oif to v and w, both being agreeable to etymological 
rules ; but, on the other hand, there is quite as great affinity 
between Thefe and Thape y the change off top being equally 
common, so that this argument does not help us much. 
Turning next to the application of the old name, we find that 
Theve-thorn is used by Wyclif as a translation of the Lat. 
Rhamnus of the Vulgate, in the fable of the election of a 
king by the trees (Judges ix, 14, 15), where our present 
Version reads " bramble," with a marginal reading '' thistle." 
In the A. S. and early English vocabularies, from Archbishop 
Alfric's in the 10th century to one of the Idth century, 
whenever Thefe-thorn appears, it is always as the equivalent 
of Rhamnus, so that thus far the identification is pretty 
certain ; the only question is what plant, known to them, did 
our forefathers consider Rhamnus to mean. Dr. Prior quotes 
this passage from Matthioli — '* Monachi qui in Mesuem 
*' commentarios edidere, Bhamnum existimaverunt rubum 
'* quendam, qui humi repens, incultisque proveniens, mora 
" cseruleo potius quam nigro colore profert " — to show that 

* Another Ger. name is Kratz-heere, or Scratch-berry . 
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ecclesiastical tradition had probably fixed upon the dewberry 
as representing Rhamnua, It is strange if this should be so, 
for it is evident that in Jotham's fable some plant is meant^ 
either barren, or bearing fruit that is worthless compared with 
the olive, fig, or grape : while the dewberry is superior to the 
fruit of any other kind of bramble. The only time Shake- 
speare mentions the fruit is in ** Midsummer Night's Dream/' 
where Titania, giving orders to her attendants respecting 
Bottom, instructs them to "feed him with apricocks and 
** dewberries, with purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries;" 
and it is thus associated with figs and grapes, the very fruits to 
which Rhamnus is intended to be a contrast. In a vocabulary 
of the names of plants written about the middle of the J dth 
century,* and evidently intended for the use of a medical 
practitioner, explanations of the Latin names are given in 
Anglo-Norman, as well as in English. Thus Fraga is 
explained as jPra«^r, Streheri; next to which comes ''Ramnt, 
** Grosiler, Thefe-thorn ; " there is no diflSculty in identifying 
" Grosiler " with Groseille the Fr. for Gooseberry ; so that 
this evidence, so far as it goes, entirely favours the identifi- 
cation of Thefe with Thape. 

Dr. Prior says ** the word * theve* seems to be related to 
''such as imply lowliness and subservience, Gothic thivan to 
** subject, thivi a female slave, &c.*' : to which I would add 
A. S. thyfel a shrub, underwood. It is iDtelligible that the 
gooseberry should have been regarded as a 'S'Arfii-thorn, as 
distinguished from the higher growing Hawthorn and Sloe- 
thorn on the one hand ; and from the straggling brambles on 
the other. 

Besides Thau-beere (Dew-berry), this fruit is termed in 
Qer. Tauben-beere (Dove-berry) ; and it has been suggested 
that this has arisen from the bluish bloom of the fruit, likened 
to DovcooXovLT ; in which case our Eng. name may have a 

« Harl. MSS., 97S. 24. 
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similar origin, and oome from the A. S. Duua, a dove. In 
Scotch it is called Avron or Averin^ said to be from a Ger. 
aver^ wild^ though I do not find such a word. 

BASFBERBr. This plant has such a number of indepen- 
dent names that it is only occasionally possible to connect 
together its titles even in allied languages. Its resemblance 
in structure to the Mulberry is marked by its Slavonic name, 
Malina, which is found in Bus., Boh., and Pol., and has passed 
into Hung, as Malna. The Lat. name Rubus, originally 
applied to it, has been noticed under Blackberry, as having 
reference to the colour of the fruit ; but its distinctive names 
in the Bomance languages are various. In It. it is called 
Lampone : in Castilian Sangueao, from the blood-like colour 
of the fruit ; in Catalonian Gers or Gerdrae ; and in the 
dialect of Aran Yrdus. Its Gallician name, Frambueso, is 
but little altered from the Fr. Framboise, which is considered 
by some to be a corruption of Brambezie, the Dut. name for 
the Blackberry; but the Dutch themselves call the Baspberry 
Framboos. The A. S. and old English name. Hind-berry ^ 
has already been noticed as given to this fmit, in contrast to 
the Heort-berry (Blackberry.) We find a similar name in the 
Dan. Hind' or Hin-bar, and in the Ger. Him-beere or Himpel- 
beere. How the old "Hind" came to be superseded in 
Eng. by ** Rasp** it is not easy to imagine. The latter 
Dr. Prior considers " to be of double origin ; being partly 
" corrupted from the Fr. Ronce or Rouce, a bramble, as brass 
*' from bronce, and partly from Resp, as it is called in Tusser, 
" a word that in the Eastern counties means a shoot, a sucker, 
" a young stem, and especially the fruit-bearing stem of 
"Raspberries." In Swed. we find an independent name, 
Hallon ; as also in most of the Celtic tongues — the Bret. 
Tel, Wei. Mafon and Afon, Ir. Caor and Sugog, the latter 
corresponding to the Gael. Sughag and Suidheag, 

Strawberry. The Port, name of the Strawberry, Afor- 
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anffo^hns already been alluded to, as akin to that-of the 
Mulberry. The same may be said of the Bask name, as that 
for Strawberry, Mar-ruii, ^r«iV=sred) is evidently a contrast 
to that for Mulberry, Mar-tchuka. In like manner in Hung. 
Fai-eper (fai =s tree) means Mulberry, and Foldi-eper 
(foldi =a earth) Strawberry, in allusion to their different 
habits of growth. This distinguishing feature of the Straw- 
berry, that it trails along, and bears its fruit on, the ground, 
gives rise to its name in many languages. Thus the Arabs 
call it Tut-el-erdth (earth-mulberry) ; and the modem Greeks 
XCifiOKepavot (earth-cherry). The Slavonic names convey the 
same allusion, viz. :— Pol. Poziemka ("ziema =s eeLVih, and 
poziemy = terrestrial) ; Boh. Zemnice (zem = earth) ; and 
Rus. 'Semtia-nika. 

The Teutons call it simply *' earth-berry," this being the 
meaning of the Ger. Erd-bei^re, Dut. Jard-bezie, Dan. lord- 
boer, and Ice. lardar-ber; while the Swedes apply lord-gubbar 
to the cultivated plant. Our own Strawberry, from the A.S. 
StreotD'beriy, expresses, although less directly, the same idea. 
It has reference not, as has been suggested, to gardeners using 
straw to keep the fruit from being dirtied by soil, nor to the 
wild fruit being in some parts of England offered for sale 
threaded apon grass-straws ; for the name existed long before 
either of these customs is at all likely to have prevailed ; but 
it means that the plant trails or is " strawn" upon the ground. 

The names of the Strawberry in Romance languages, other 
than Portuguese — the It. Fragolo, Valencian Fraulera, Cas- 
tilian Fresa, and Fr. Fraise — are all evidently descended 
from the Lat. Fraga, which Facciolati considers to come 
from the Gr. ^, gen. payog, and to be based on a resem- 
blance between the strawberry and grape ! I cannot conceive 
that this is a correct etymology, but am not able to suggest 
a better. Amongst Celtic languages, the Gael, name Suid- 
heag-lair connects the Strawberry with the Blackberry ; the 
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Corn. Moran-cala, is composed of tbe geoeric term Moran, 
aod a specific epithet ; bat the other names are independent. 
The Bret. Sivi corresponds with the Sy/? of S. Wales ; while 
in N. Wales the name is Me/us or Mefy%, and in Ir. Tlacd-sud. 
Other names, alternative with some given above are the Swed. 
Smultron, meaning the wild plant ; the Rus. Kloudnika ; 
Boh. Cerwene-gahody (red-berry) ; Hang. Szamocza ; modern 
Gr. KOvjjLCLpov, and Ar. Tut-frangi (Frank-mulberry). 

Gooseberry. Amongst our cultivated fruits the Gooseberry 
is remarkable for growing on a bush furnished with thorns or 
spines; and it is accordingly this feature that has served 
most frequently as the basis of its original names. In It. it 
is called Vva-spina, from uva grape, and spina thorn, cor- 
responding to the Span. Uva-espin and Port. Uva-espim. 
In Ger. it has an original name Slachel-beere (prickle-berry), 
changed in a L. G. dialect to Stikk-bere, in Dan. to Stikkels- 
bar, and in Swed to 8tikkle-hdr. Its Rus. name Krijornike 
{kfij = cross) refers to a peculiarity of the spines, which 
grow three together, radiating from a common base, so as to 
assume the shape of a cross. This is also alluded to in the 
Dut. name Kruis-bezie (cross-berry), the origin of a Wei. 
name Grwys, of our own Goose-berry^ and of the Swed. 
Krus'bdr, This name formerly existed in Ger. as Kreutz- 
beere (cross-berry),* but is more frequently changed to 
KrauS'beere, which may be read as meaning " crisped-berry," 
and Krattsel'beere, These Ger. names have given rise to the 
two names applied to this fruit in herbalists' Lat. The 
first, Uva-Crispa, translates the apparent meaning of Kraus- 
beere, in which it is followed by the Sp. Espina-crispa : the 
second, Grossularia, or, as Gerard writes it, Crossularia, is 
a latinization of Krausel-beere, From it are descended the 
Castilian Grossella, and Fr. GroseiUe ; and from the latter 

* Matthi»U, A.D. 15S6. 
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in turn the Gael. Oroiseid, and lowland Scotch Grosser, 
Orossart, and Grosset. It has even passed back again into 
Ger. as Grossel-beere. Oiher names connected with this 
series, though in a more corrupt form, are the Hung. Effres, 
and the Catalonian Agrasous, 

The Bretons have a name for the Gooseberry, Spezad or 
Spechad, with the meaning of which I am not acquainted, 
unless it refers to the spines, like the Ir. Spionan, and the 
Wei. Eur-ddrain (golden-thorn). Lastly, the Bask name 
MahalS'larra means literally bramble (or thorn) grape. 

An old Eng. name is Feaberry^ which Gerard records as 
locally used in his native county of Cheshire. Dr. Prior 
shows that it is connected with an East Anglian name, 
different forms of which are Feap-berry, Fae-berry, Feabe, 
Fape, T/ieabe, and Thape ; for *' an interchange of an initial 
"/and tA is not uncommon. We find it, for instance, in the 
** verb^y, Gothic thliuhan, 0. H. Q. JHohan^ QQV.Jliehen ; 
" and in thatches, a dialectal pronunciation of Vatches, — i.e., 
**Jitches or vetches, — to be heard in some parts of Somerset" 
He considers that the name has been adopted from a bad 
picture of a melon, made to look exactly like a gooseberry, 
and headed with the old Ger. name *' Pfebe ;" but it is hatdly 
likely that a popular name of so common a fruit as the 
Gooseberry would be taken from a figure in a herbal. Mr. 
Wright, on the contrary, considers " thape** to be the repre- 
sentative of the A.S. thefe-thorn, a view which we have 
already fully discussed under Dewberry. 

GufiRANT. Of the Eng. names that were applied to the 
Red Currant the one that has the greatest appearance of 
being original is Garnet-berry, from the " rich red colour and 
*' transparency " of the fruit, which gave it also another name 
" Red Gooseberry** Our present name Currant is compara- 
tively modern, and arose from the fruit having been confounded 
with the small raisins so-called, which are imported from the 
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Levant, and termed by the French Raisins de Corinthe, fron^ 
their coming, or being supposed to come, from Corinth. This 
imagined identity led to another name Raisin-iree, and was 
probably the origin of a term for the fruit " Beyond sea 
" Gooseberry ; " which literally translates an old Fr. name, 
mentioned by De CandoUe, Groseille d outre mer ; and 
corresponds with the Swiss names he records Raisin de mare 
in the French-speaking and Meer-irubli in the German- 
speaking cantons. 

The Lat. name, Ribes, is equally the result of a false 
identification. Amongst the medicines of the medieeval 
Pharmacopseia was a certain " Bob de Bibes," of Arabian 
origin, to which great virtues were attributed. It was found 
however that a good imitation of it could be prepared from 
Currants ; and thus the name Ribes came to be applied to the 
Currant, " the faculties consenting thereto " as Gerard writes. 
The name thus conferred survives in the It. Ribes, in the 
Catalonian Riber, and was formerly found in Fr., both 
unchanged, and as a diminutive, Ribeiie. From it also comes 
the Dan. Ribs, the Swed. Rips or Risp, and the Hung. 
Ribiszke, shortened by dropping the first syllable into Biszke. 

In Ger. the Currant was called Traublin and Beerlin, 
diminutives respectively of Traube, a bunch of grapes, and 
Beere, a berry. It was also termed St, Johann traubeil, 
probably from its ripening about St. John s day, and this 
name now survives in the slightly modified form Johannis- 
beere (John's berry). The comparison of the currant with 
the grape is also found in the Turk, name Frenk-uzufn 
(Frank-grape). 

Berberry or Barberry. The origin of this name is 
found in the Ar. Barbaris, said by Bochart from a Phoenicean 
word barar, which expresses the brilliancy of a shell, alluding 
to the plant s shining leaves. The name has passed into Per. 
as Barbarl and Embarbaris ; and was adopted into Med. Lat. 
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as Berberis. Thence it has spread into most European 
languages; as the It. Berberi, Span. Berbero, Ger. Berberitze, 
Dut. and Dan. Berberisse, Swed. Berberis, our own Berberry, 
and Pol. Berberys, More corrupt forms are the Hung. 
Borbotya, and the Bus. Dardarikhe, in which the b is changed 
to d, and from whence probably comes the Boh. Drac, The 
Portuguese call the plant Pibri-teiro, the first part of the 
name being no doubt a corruption of the Lat. ; and rendering 
it likely that so is also Piprige-tree, an old Eng. name 
recorded by Turner. Dr. Prior however reads this as Pip- 
rouge (red-pip), from Fr. pepin and rouge, "a name descriptive 
*' of the colour and character of its small juiceless fruit, 
" which seems to be rather a pip than a berry." 

Apart from the Latin-descended names we find this plant 
called Sauer-dorn (sour-thorn) and Saurach in Ger., Sur- 
iorne in Swed., olv axavBa (sour-thorn) in Modern Gr., 
Soshafa {soska = sour) in Hung., and Agracejo {agrio = 
sour) in Span., all these names having reference to the 
sourness of the fruit. The It. Crenpino, and Wei. Ysbin, 

express the thorny nature of the plant ; as also the Fr. Epine- 
vineite. 

Elder. The branches of this tree have a pith so soft as 
to be readily extracted by boring, and they are thus readily 
rendered hollow. This gives rise to an Eng. name Bore- 
tree ; and seems also to be the origin of the Ger. name 
Holun-der or Hol-der, the first syllable coming from the 
same root as our words hull and hollow, the second connected 
with the Scr. and Zend, dru^ Gr. ^opv and ^pvc, and Slavonic 
dervo, all meaning tree, which is itself from the same root. 
From Holder the transition is not great to the Dan. Hyld, 
the Swed. Hyll, the A. S. Ellen and Eller, and our present 
Elder; but Dr. Prior considers these words " to mean 'Kindler,' 
•' and to be derived through A. S. aid, Dan. ild, Swed. eld, 
" fire, from alan, to kindle, . . a name which we 
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** may suppose that it acquired from its hollow branches being 
" used, like the bamboo in the tropics, to blow up a fire." 
Ger. has another name Flieder, found in Swed. as Fldder, 
and in Dut. as Vlier, 

The old Gr. name &Kn|. is somewhat remarkable, for the 
plant is not at all a littoral species. It may be geographical 
in origin, and refer to imrri, an old name of Attica. It is 
changed in modern Gr. to the more special term ira/ii/a/icoc dicni, 
and seems to have left no other descendant ; but several 
existing European names come from the Lat. Sambucus or 
Sabucus, This name is said to come from the Gr. eafifivKti, 
Lat. sambuca, a musical instrument, supposed to have been 
made of Elder-wood ; the name of the thing made passing 
to the tree from which it is made, just as the Bowan 
and Ash are called after the rune tablets and spears 
for which their wood was used. The It. ISambuco, Port. 
Sabuffeiro, Span. Sauco, and Bask. Sabuka and Sahuka 
retain some resemblance to the Lat. ; but the Fr. Bureau 
diverges more ; and as the successive steps by which this 
divergence has taken place can be traced, it may be worth 
while to detail them, as an example of the gradual manner in 
which changes, ultimately great, are brought about. The b 
in the Lat. Sabucus was first changed to A, and then dropped 
altogether, the transition forms still existing in the patois of 
Languedoc, Sahuc, and of Provence, Saiic : the final c was 
next dropped, and the name became the old Fr. Seil, which 
survives as Se^/u in Picardy and Burgundy. ** Towards the 
** end of the middle ages the simple Sen is replaced by its 
*' diminutive Seuerel, composed of the root Seii and suffix 
" erel, which is from Lat. arellus. By el becoming eau" 
(a change frequent in Fr., as Agneau, from Agnef), ** old Fr. 
** Seuerel is contracted euphonically to Seurel, then to Seurel, 
" whence the old form Seureau,*'* 

* Bnchet'B Etymoloffiedl French Dictionary ^ p. 847. 
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Still more anlike the Lat., though evidently derived from it, 
are the Bret. Skav and Skao, and Wei. Tsgaw^ with which 
latter may be compared Yezgo, the Span, name for the dwarf 
Elder. 

Among Slavonic languages the Pol. Bez is connected with 
the Boh. Bezynka^ but Bus. has a distinct name Dousvina ; 
and independent names also occur in Hung. Bodzm, Turk. 
MiirvfiT, and Ir. Trum. 

Bilberry, Bleaberry, Whortleberry. Of these, our 
present English names, the first two refer to the colour of the 
fruit. Bilberry coming from the Dan. Bolle-boer (dark-berry) 
and corresponding with the Ger. Schwarz-beere (black-berry) ; 
while Bleaberry is akin to the Swed. Bld-bcer, Ice. Bld-ber, 
Dan. Blaa-bcsr, Ger. Blau-beere, and Dut, Blaau-bes, which 
may all be translated Blue-berry. The colour indicated by 
the Scandinavian words is however not exactly blue^ but rather 
what we should term livid ; for in Swed. a negro is called 
Bld-mand. The adjective blae still exists in the Cleveland 
district of Yorkshire, and is defined as meaning " a livid or 
*' pale bluish colour." As applied to the berry, it has reference 
to the bluish bloom that covers it. In this respect, and 
indeed in appearance generally, the berries resemble those of 
the MyrQe, whence the specific name which the plant beaxR 
in science, Myrtilltts^ or little myrtle, the Span. Mirtillo, and 
our own Whor tie-berry, which is merely a corruption of 
Myrtle-berry. Provincially it is varied to Whurts, Black- 
worts, Hurtle- and Huckle-berry. 

Growing principally on heaths, the plant receives from 
this circumstance its name in Ger. Heidel-beere and Gael. 
Dhearc'tnhonaidh, both meaning heath-berry ; also in Manx 
Freoaghane (Freoagh =: heath) and in Ir. Fraocan (Fraoc=^ 
heath). Being native over nearly all Europe, although in the 
S. confined to alpine situations, the plant has besides many 
independent names, as the Span. Arandano, Fr. Airelle, Wei. 
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Llu8, Ir. and Gael. BreUeog or Braoileag^ Bas. Tchernika, 
Pol. Brusznica, Boh. Boruwka and Cicoritka, Hung. Afonya^ 
and Lapland Sarre. Some of these names are, however, 
generic, and include other similar herries, or refer to Vac- 
cinium uliginosnm, which may almost be said to be popularly 
regarded as one and the same species as V. myrtillus: 
indeed amongst these wild berries names are used very loosely 
and inaccurately. 

Cowberry. Distinguished from the Bilberry by the red 
colour of the fruit, this is sometimes termed in English merely 
Red bilberry, equivalent to Fr. Atrelle-rouye, and Hung. 
Veres-qfonya. It is in Northern countries that we find it has 
a distinct name. The Laplanders call it Jogna ; the Swedes 
Lingon (Ling = heath) ; the Danes Tytte-bcer, and Krbsing- 
bar or Krosslinger. the latter probably from Kraes, dainty ;* 
and perhaps the origin of the Ger. Preissel-beere. Our own 
name Cowberry arises apparently from a blunder between 
Vaccinium, the generic name of science, and Vaccinum, what 
belongs to a cow. Vaccinium itself is a classical name of 
disputed etymology, some considering it to be identical with 
the Gr. voKtydoc, It is quite uncertain to what plants Lat. 
authors applied it, for it was probably used for more than one, 
and may have included the hyacinth, or violet. 

Cranberry. This name seems to be of Scandinavian 
origin ; the Swed. Tran-bcer, and Dan. Trane-boBr, both 
meaning Crane-berry, have passed into Ger. as Krahn-beere, 
and to Eng, as Cran-berry ; while the Fr. Canneberge is 
probably a corruption of. these last. This name is given to 
the fruit, according to Dr. Prior, from its being ripe in the 
spring, when the (Drane returns ; but another suggestion is 
that it is from its being eaten by that bird ; and yet a third 
that it is from the peduncles of the flowers being crooked at 

* The other Daniflh name may express the same idea, as will be seen by 
comparing TytU^ with our Ti(*bit. 
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the top, 80 that before tbe expansion of the flowers they 
resemble the head and neck of a Crane. From the localities 
in which it grows this plant is sometimes known as the Bog- 
wort or Bog-berry f as Fen-berry, Moor-berry or Moss-berry^ 
the last agreeing with the Oer. name Moos-beere. It has 
independent names in Wei. Llygaeron and Ceiros-y-waun ; 
and in Gael. Muileag and Gearr-dhearc (hare-berry.) 

Bearberry. This name, according to Dr. Prior, arises 
from the fruit being a favourite food of bears. It is equiva- 
« lent to the names in Ger. Bdren-traube^ Fr. Raisin d'ours, 

Rus. Medvi^dfie-iagoda, and Hung. Medve-szolo ; and also 
to the Gastilian Uvaduz, if this can be regarded as a corrup- 
tion of Uva cTurse. Another Gastilian name, Gayuba, is 
independent, while the Gatalonian name, Buxarola, is con- 
nected with the Fr, Busserole. A second name for this berry 
is found in Hung. Kukojcza-bogyo (Guckoo-berry) ; and in 
English it is also termed Mealberry^ equivalent to the Dan. 
Meel-bcer and Swed. Mjol-bdr, and considered by Dr. Prior 
to be '' from the floury character of the cellular structure of 
" the fruit." 

Growberry or Grakbberry. T4iese names, like most of 
those which we use for our wild berries, are of Scandinavian 
origin, and come from Old Norse Kraka, a crow, the cognate 
forms being Dan. Krake-bar, Swed. Kr&k-bdr^ Ice. Kroski-ber, 
and Ger. Krdhen-beere, They refer to the colour of the fruit, 
" as black as a crow.*' Another German name, Rausch-beere 
(intoxicadng-berry), seems to indicate that the berry has been 
used in the preparation of a drink ; and this is confirmed by 
its names in Hung. Mdmorka, meaning literally "drunk," 
in Bus. Vodianiga {vodia = water), and in ilnnish, the 
name in that language meaning Water-berry, 

Ghestnut. The Greeks called the Ghestnut Kopvov ivfioiKov, 
i.e., EuboBan nut, as well as K&pvov Katrraviwy, or more shortly 
K^araya, from Gastana, a city of Thessaly. This latter name 
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has spread into neighbouring languages — ^into Per. as Kastal, 
into the Ar. of Syria as Keslen, and into Lat. as Castanea, 
through which it has since descended into the later languages 
of Europe. The It. Oa9iagna, Sp. Casiaiia, Port Caalanha 
present very little change. The modem French has dropped 
the 8 in Chataigne^ but it was formerly written Chaataigne ; 
and from this older form came the Old Eng. CAestein, as in 
Chaucer^ and Chesten, whence, with the subsequent addition 
of nut, as expressing the nature of the fruit, our present 
Chestnut, The A. S. name was Cist or Cystel, the other 
Teutonic forms being Oer. and Dan. Kastanie, Dut. and 
Swed. KeutenJ, and Ice. Kastania. The Bret, has Kistin 
and Oistenen, Wei. Castan, Boh. Kasstan, Pol. Kasztan, 
and Has. Kaehtdne, The name has also passed into non- 
Arian languages, as the Bask Gastaina, Hung. Gesztenje, 
and Turk. Kastdne. 

Another series of names originates with the It. Morroni, 
which is found in Old. Span, as Morone, in Fr. as Mamm, 
and in Ger. as Marone. 

Walnut. This nut has a simple Per, name 6iis, corres- 
ponding to the Hebr. I'gdz, and Ar. Jauz, which is found in 
Turk, as Javjs. The Greeks probably received the nut from 
the Persians, as one of their names for it was K6(nfov mprnxov 
(Persian nut), but they also called it K&pvov finaiXucoy, or royal 
nut. K6(nfov is a generic term, and evidently comes from ko/oii, 
a head, most likely originally in allusion to the shape of nuts, 
but according to Pliny from their producing headache. This 
has led to the suggestion that the* corresponding Lat. word, 
Nux, may come from nocere, to hurt, ^' quod oapiti nooeat ;" 
but it is evidently from the same root as knit, knot, knopf, 
knob, implying a hard round lump. The specific name of 
the Walnut in Lat. was Jugians, a contraction of Jovis glans 
or Jove's acorn ; but modem Bomance languages restrict to it 
names that are derived from the primarily generic Nux ; as 

F 
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the It. Noee^ Sp. Nuez, Port Noz^ and Fr. Noix. Similar 
names run throngh the Teutonic and Celtic languages, but 
are in them, as Nux was in Lat., generic ; as the Ger. Nusa^ 
Dut. Noot, A. S. Hnut, Dan. Nad, Swed. Not, Wei. Cnau^ 
Ir. Cno, Gael. Chno or Cnudk. 

To Central Europe the Walnut seems to have been intro- 
duced from Italy; as the Lith. ItoUskcts-resmtys, Boh. 
Wla$ky'orech and Pol. Orzeche-whski all mean ''Italian 
nut ;" and although the Ger. Walsche-nuss may be translated 
"foreign nut/' the term Wahche was more particularly 
applied to the Italian. It has since been shortened into 
Wall'fiuss, which is found in Dut. as Wal-noot, in Dan. as 
Wal-nad, and in Swed. as Wal-noL The A. S. name Wealh- 
knui meant, like the Ger., foreign nut, and thence our present 
Walnut ; but there was formerly a modification of the name, 
Wehh' or Walsh-nut, which seems to have come direct from 
the Ger., and was in use as late as Gerard's time. The Wei. 
name Cneuen-ffreimg, and the Gael. Chno-ffranach, both 
mean '' French nut." Other names are Bus. Oreczkoi-otjech 
(Greek nut) ; a Ger. name Lamberts-nues, which according 
to Max MuUer means Lombardynut ; and L. G. Ooker-noi, 
surviving in the Dut. Okker-noot. The Hung, name Did is 
entirely independent ; as also the Bask Elzaur, Intzailr, and 
Inchaur. 

Hazbl. The Gr. names for the hazel nut were Kopvov 
Xcirrov» small nut, which survives in Modem Gr., and K&pvov 
wQVTucov, Pontic nutf a designation apparently geographical, 
and probably the origin of the Ar. Bondoq, Per. Funduk, 
and Turk. Fyndyq, For the bush the Gr. name was ropvXo^, 
found in Lat. as Corylus ; and these classical names are 
etymologically closely related to the Teutonic name Hasel, 
though so unlike in appearance. The Gr. k and Lat. c are, 
according to Grimm's law equivalent to the Teutonic h* ; 

* Oompare Gr. Koptia^ Lat Cordit^ with Ger. Hen and Eng. Heart, 
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and s is, in the classical languages^ sometimes turned into r 
when it stands between two vowels.* 

In the Celtic languages Grimm's law would lead us to 
expect that the initial k sound would be retained, and we 
shall find that ii is, although the r is dropped entirely. It is 
evident, therefore, that these names have descended to their 
different families of languages from some common ancestor. 
Dr. Prior's explanation of the Teutonic word is as follows :— 
A.S. Hasl or Aasel, .... the instrumental form of 
A. 8. hos8, a hehesty an order, from A. S. hatan, 0. H. Q-. 
** hdizan, Oer. heissen, give orders, a hazel stick having been 
" used to enforce orders among slaves and cattle, and been 
the baton of the master. J. Grimm (Gesch. d. Deuts. 
spr. p. 1016), observes, ' Dir hirt zeigt uns das einfache det 
'' ^ jursten, des Toc/ii^v Xan^v, uud sein hasel stab ersoheint, 
" * wieder im zepter der K5nige : hafa i hendi heslikylfo' 
[hold in hand a hazel staff], an expression that occurs in 
Seemunds Edda, in the second lay of the Helgaquida, 
" Str. 20." 

While agreeing with the above derivation, I am bound to 
state that an entirely different one is supported by some, who 
derive the Teutonic names from the conspicuous husk or 
beard in which the nut is enveloped, and refer to the follow- 
ing words as being cognate. Dan. Hose, the beard of nuts, 
haas, haser, the beard of com ; /as, Swod^/uas, the beard of 
nuts. Bavarian hosen^/esen, the husk of com. In Eng. the 
word hose was formerly used in the same sense, as appears 
from the explanation given in Florio's Italian Dictionary of 
the word ** follicoli," viz. :^" the hull, hose, peel or thin skin 
*^ that encloseth any wheat or rye when it is green." 
(Wedgewood.) 
The Lat. form is represented in modem languages by the 

* Ab in Genuf, Generis. Oompue also YesUtdsj with Heri. 
f2 
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Fr. Coudre. " Corylu9 regularly contracted into Corlus, has 
''had its / transposed, and becomes CoFrue. (The word 
Colrina is to be seen in a 9th cent, docament) Colrus 
becomes 0. F. Coldre, by regularly contracting Ir into Wr, 
whence Coudre by softening ol into ou" (Brachet» Etym. 
Diet. p. 97.) The Celtic names, though they present some 
outward resemblance to the first syllable of the old Fr. Col" 
dre, have in all probability not been derived, like it, from the 
Lat., but have descended from some anterior form. The 
variations are Wei. Collen, Ir. Coll or Coill, Gael. Call-irun, 
and Bret Kelvez. Those of the Teutonic name are, Ger. 
Easel, Dut. Hazel, A. S. Ha$l or Easel, passing into old 
Eng. Easell and our present Eazel, Dan. Eassel, and Swed. 
EasseL 

The Bomance languages, while they restrict specifically to 
the Walnut names derived from the Lat. Nux, apply to the 
hazel-nut diminutives formed from them, as the It. Nacelle or 
Nocciuolo, Sp. Nocher, and Fr. Noisette. They have also 
another series of names. It. AveHane, Sp. Avellano, Fort. 
Avelda, and Fr. Avelline, which are all slight modifications of 
the Lat. AveUana^ a name which, Pliny states, was given to 
nut from Abella, a town of Campania. ^ Of independent 
names may be mentioned the Boh. Leska or Leakoufy, in Pol. 
Lashowy ; the Hung. Mogyoro ; and Bask. Ur. 



ON SOME INEDITED DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN 
REMAINS IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

By W. Thompson Watkin, Esq. 
(Bbad Uabob 28bd, 1876.) 
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With the exception of the short account which appeared in 
the newspaper paragraphs which I shall quote, the discoveries 
of which I now treat have remained inedited, though they 
have each a considerahle degree of interest as affecting the 
history of the localities where they occurred. 

The first one to which I shall allude is thus recorded in the 
Liverpool Mercury of May 26, 1837 : — ** A number of Roman 

coins, some so defaced as to be illegible, others of the reigns 

of Probus, Victorinus, Oallienus, and Tetricus, were dug up 
'^ in removing some stone work at Wigan the other day." 

The chief point connected with this discovery arises thus : — 
In the Archaological Journal, vol. xxviii, p. 115, in an article 
on the Tenth Iter of Antoninus, I fixed the site of the Roman 
station Coccium at Wigan, from the fact of its distance from 
Manchester on the one side, and from Ribchester on the other, 
along Roman roads agreeing with the distances from Coccium 
to Mancunium and Bremetonacae respectively. At that time 
the only known discoveries at Wigan (so far as the knowledge 
of antiquaries went) were a number of funeral urns, and a 
fine gold coin of Vitellius which I noticed in the Archaolopical 
Journal, vol. xxx, p. 1 68, and which is now in the Society's 
possession. This further discovery of coins raises the question. 
Was not the stonework, in removing which they were found, 
also of the Roman era ? I incline to this opinion. The 
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acooant wonld seem to saggest that the coins were foand 
embedded in the wall. Perhaps there are yet some persons 
living who remember the discovery ; if so, and they see this 
article, I hope they will make public what knowledge they 
possess. 

The second discovery occurred in a district which has 
hitherto been considered destitute of Roman remains. With 
the exception of the coins, fibulee, ^c, found at Meols, no 
account has been preserved of anything of the Roman period 
having been found in the peninsula of Wirral, unless the 
wooden bridge found spanning the Birket be of that period^ 
which is doubtful. 

The discovery, which also is recorded in the Liverpool 
Mercury f January Slst, 1884, in a communication from a 
correspondent, is as follows : — '' As some workmen were last 
week removing the surface of the land on the Arno Hill, in 
the township of Oxton, Cheshire, for the purpose of obtain- 
** ing building stone, they were surprised by the appearance of 
** a quantity of small coins among the rubbish, the greater 
" part of which proved to be so completely decayed as to 
'' easily rub to powder between the hard fingers and thumbs 
" of the quarrymen ; they however picked out what they 
" considered to be a few farthings, and scattered the rest 
" among the loose soil. The coins saved, from having been 
" only from 18 to 20 inches under the surface, are so decayed 
as to render it difficult to establish * * to what periods 
some of them relate. The most distinguishable have the 
" heads of Antoninus, Honorius, and Marius Victorinus. * * 
** From their size they may be considered as the semuntio or 
** sextulae, the smallest coins of the Romans. On the reverse 
" of the Victorinus, is a figure with a weeper in each hand, 
" exactly such as at the present day are borne before the 
'' funerals of the rich, and the motto appears to be * Niobe in 
** * litum.' * * The Amo Hill, where the coins were found, 
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'' gives the most perfect idea of a Roman encampment * * 
^' The coins are in the possession of Gapt. Colquitt, B.N/' &o. 

The coin of Victorinns, alluded to^ is certainly erroneously 
described. The reverse is evidently one of the FIDES 
MILITYM type : a female figure holding a standard in each 
hand. The above letters, half obliterated, might easily be 
mistaken by one inexperienced in numismatics for NIOBE 
IN LITVM (!!) a peculiarly astounding reading. The hoard 
would appear to have been deposited in the ground during 
the troubled period which marked the close of the dominion 
of the so-called *' Thirty Tyrants/' probably in the reign of 
Aurelian or that of Claudius Gothicus (A.D. 268 to 275), and 
was doubtless similar in its composition to many others of 
that epoch constantly found in Britain. 

It has hitherto been uncertain where the Soman road lead- 
ing from Chester to Caerhun {Conovium) left the former city, 
and what was its course after leaving. Perhaps the following 
discoveries may throw light upon the subject. In the Chester 
Courani, November Idth, 1882, occurs this paragraph: — 
'^ On Tuesday last, the workmen employed in excavating the 
'* new road to the Little Boodee, through the city walls near 
'* the Castle, found a Boman lachrymatory, of fine red earthen- 
*' ware * * ; it was brought to our office in a very excellent 
''state of preservation. Several Boman coins and vessels 
" were also found," &c. 

This plainly appears to have been the discovery of a Boman 
interment. These interments generally took place along the 
side of the roads leading from a city or centrum ; and the one 
in question may indicate the close proximity of the before- 
named missing road. This probability seems increased by a 
discovery which took place in June, 1874, and which is 
described in the Chester C our ant ^ 24 th June, 1874, and in 
the Archaologia Cambrertsis, vol. v, 4 th series, p. 260. It 
was of a Boman inscribed tombstone, found on the Boodee, 
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in the coarse of excavations for a new intercepting sewer. It 
was standing nearly upright^ the top being about three feet 
below the surface. Considering that it is of the sandstone of 
the neighbourhood^ it is in good preservation. The inscrip- 
tion is — 

D. M. 

FL. CALLIMOR 

PHI . VIX . AN . XXXXIl . 

ET . SEBAPIONI . VIX . 

ANN . Ill . M . VI . THESA 

EVS . FRATRI . ET . FILIO . 

F. C. 

i.e,, Diis Manibus, Flavii Callimorphi vixii annos xxxxiu 
et Serapioni vixit annos Hi. menses vi. Thesaeus fratri et 
Jllio faciendum curavit. The English translation of this is: — 
'* To the divine shades of Flavius Callimorphus, he lived forty- 
** two years ; and of Serapion, he lived three years and six 
'* months. Thesaeus to (his) brother and sod, caused this to 
'* be made." A human skull and a number of bones were found 
beneath the stone, and a number of fragments of Samian 
ware not far off. This tombstone, which is now in the pos- 
session of the Chester Archeeological Society, I may add from 
personal inspection, is 4 feet high by 28 inches broad and 
7 inches thick. Above the inscription there is sculptured 
'' a representation of the recumbent figure of an adult and 
" child, and beneath that a table supporting a lamp and three 
'* urns." It will thus be seen that the stone is very similar to 
that found in 1859, in excavating for the foundations of the 
Chester New Corn Exchange,* with the exception that the 
former has a pediment above the sculpture. 

I have now to add a few words with regard to a very 
interesting pig of lead, weighing 168 lbs., discovered in Com- 
monhall-street, Chester, in 1849, and now preserved in the 

* Now preseired at the Water Tower MoBetun. 
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Chester Arcbseologioal Society's Museum, bearing an imper- 
fect inscription which has generally been read as 

' CAESARI ^'^ADoN 

but without any attempt at expansion or translation. On 
some pigs of lead found in Derbyshire the following inscrip- 
tions occur, which may possibly give the key for the correct 
reading and expansion of that found at Chester : — 

(1.) IMP. CAES. HARDRIANI. AVG. MET. LVT. 

(2.) C. IVL. PROTI. BRIT. LVT. EX. ARG. 

(8.) L. ARVCONI. VERECVNDI. METAL. LVTVD. 

The conclusion arrived at by archeeologists, with regard to 
these, is that LVT. and LVTVD. are abbreyiations of the 
word LVTVD AE, the name of a Roman station given by the 
anonymous Chorographer of Ravenna, as existing in Derby- 
shire. Let us see whether the termination of the inscription 
found at Chester similarly contains the name of a town. 
From personal inspection of the pig, I have found that it is 
by no means certain that the last letters are VADON. That 
the three last are DON seems correct, the N being reversed 
thus, N, the two preceding may be NA or AN, in the latter 
case the N being probably reversed. They are again preceded 
by an S, the whole thus reading SNADON or SANDON. 
Now in the Chorography of Ravennas we find placed between 
Chester (DevaJ and Caerhun ( ConoviumJ and immediately 
preceding the former, a town bearing the name of SAN- 
DONIVM, and in one manuscript copy of the work (that 
preserved in the library of the Vatican,) it is called SAV- 
DONIVM. The resemblance between the abbreviation of 
the name of this town, and the termination of the Chester 
inscription is very close, and I strongly hold the opinion that 
the latter contains the abbreviation of the name of the town. 
I may add that Professor Hiibner of Berlin, the author of 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, also expresses the opinion 
that a town is named in the inscription, but he apparently 
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has failed to recognise the name of Sandonium. But where 
was this town ? It must have been where lead was produced^ 
and the only sites, in the neighbourhood mentioned by the 
Ohorographer of Ravenna, that will answer, are at Croes Aitiy 
near Flint, where immense heaps of soorieB remain mixed with 
Roman coins, fibulee, styli, &g., and where foundations of 
buildings have been turned up by the plough ; or at Gaergwrle, 
where are also extensive evidences of a Roman settlement, 
whose occupants were engaged in smelting, but in all pro- 
bability the first mentioned place is the correct site. 

Another Roman inscription found at Chester in 1653, has 
at last, after a long absence, returned to the city of its origin. 
It is a fine altar, erected for the welfare of some of the con- 
joint emperors, probably Severus and Garacalla, though 
Horsley erroneously attributes it to Maximianus and Diocle- 
tian (Horsley, Brit, Rom, Cheshire, No. 8.) He says it was 
then in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Prescot. With the 
descendants of that gentleman it has remained until the pre 
sent year (1875,) though in various works it has been reported 
as missing or lost. In May, 1874, the Rev. C. K. Prescot, 
who had been Vicar of Stockport since 1820, informed me 
that it was in his possession. In writing to Mr. Franks, of 
the British Museum, I informed him of this circumstance, 
and he at once endeavoured to obtain it for the National Col- 
lection. My friend, Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., also, I 
believe, endeavoured to obtain it, but unsuccessfully ; for the 
altar is now in the possession of the Chester Archaeological 
Society, at their Museum. By what means it came there, 
whether by purchase at Mr. Prescot's death (which occurred 
this year,) or by presentation, I know not, but as the Dean 
of Chester is about to read a paper on the subject to the 
Chester Archseological Society, I presume he will make known 
the reasons for its return to that city. 

There is but one other fact to which I would call attention. 
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and that is the existence of a dock or basin, presumably of 
the Roman period, in the north of Lancashire. It seems to 
have been first noticed by Baines in his History of Lancashire, 
(edit. 1886,) Vol. IV., p. 670, where, under the head of 
" Warton," he says, *' A small bay, between Lindeth and 
** Warton, receiving a rivalet from the eminences east of Silver- 
*' dale is called Quicksand Fool, where in 1882 the remains 
'' of a dock were discovered, which had been formed of large 
*' quantities of timber and stone that covered about an acre 
** in space. The roots of trees are perceptible on the sands 
*' at low water, between the mouths of the Keer and Quick- 
" sand Pool." And at p. 584 he says, '* Oarnforth is the 
** south-western township of the parish of Warton, and is 
chiefly remarkable as the scene of a great aquatic depreda- 
tion, several hundred acres of the salt marsh adjoining the 
'* south bank of the Eeer having been washed away within 
" the last century. One of the effects of the removal of the 
" alluvial soil has been to exhibit a kind of subterraneous 
'* shipyard, in which large quantities of timber, some un- 
" wrought and others partly formed into vessels, have been 
** discovered." 

This dock still exists. From the present appearance of the 
surrounding ground much information may be gained as to 
the original space covered by the sea at the time the dock 
was formed, though it is now grass land. 

The dock is somewhat in the shape of an ordinary pie-dish, 
or oval with flattened ends. Its long diameter is about 200 
yards, its short one about 100. The longest diameter is 
nearly due £. and W. At the S.E. corner there is a channel 
leading from it southwards to the river Keer, out of which 
channel again, on its eastern side, is another leading into 
what appears to have been an extensive roadstead for vessels 
waiting to come into the dock, but which is now a large field. 
The present average depth of the dock is from 80 to 40 feet. 
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Its bottom is covered with grass, interspersed with thorn and 
reeds. The channel leading from the dock was evidently of 
the same depth, though in portions of it the earth has since 
accumulated. About the middle of the north side of the 
dock there is some modem stonework surmounting a farm- 
yard drain. It is on the right-hand side of the road from 
Lancaster to Burton, and in the parish of Warton. The farm 
on which it is situated is called ** Dock Acre Farm." A cor- 
respondent of the Ouardian (London,) says of it, in November, 
1878, that ^' the steps down to it were extant a few years ago, 
" and an anchor was found in it." It is now nearly two miles 
from the sea, but it is evident that at a remote period the sea 
has come up to it. The river Eeer is also now a mere stream- 
let. The dock is only about three quarters of a mile from 
Berwick Hall, the ancient seat of the Bindloss's, and where 
Charles II, for a short time, found shelter, in August, 1650. 
It is to be hoped that some measures will be taken for its 
preservation. The Roman road from Lancaster to Natland 
must have passed within a short distance of it. 



MEMORIAL OF THE LATE T. T. WILKINSON, 

F.R.A.S.. OF BURNLEY. 

By William Alexander Abram, Esq. 
(Read Noyexbeb IItb, 1875.) 



The caase of science and of historic research sustained a 
palpable loss by the death, in the early part of the present 
year, of Mr. Thomas Tumor Wilkinson, of Burnley. Of 
the several learned societies to which Mr. Wilkinson was 
attached, none, perhaps, will more sensibly feel the effect of 
his removal than the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire ; for he held a place upon the Council at the date of 
his decease, a position well earned by several useful contri- 
butions to the Society's objects during a membership of 
twenty years. It was on the 80th November, 1854, that 
Mr. Wilkinson was elected a member; his first paper ap- 
peared in the volume of Transactions for 1857, and his last 
in the session of 1872. During the intermediate years, 
from 1858 to 1871, Mr. Wilkinson contributed papers at 
intervals ;--in some cases two during one session. The 
members of this Society have consequently peculiar cause 
for experiencing the sense of deprivation occasioned by 
the death of one of the most industrious of its working 
antiquaries; and none will be likely to doubt the fitness of 
the insertion, at the request of the Council, of the following 
brief memorial of Mr. Wilkinson's life and literary work. 
The reason for asking the writer to prepare such an obituary 
notice will appear anon. 

Thomas Turner Wilkinson was in the strictest sense a self- 
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developed man, a self-taught student. The son of a fanner, 
left motherless in childhood and paternally neglected, he had 
nothing but his o^m efforts to thank for whatever education he 
obtained before he reached adult years. The history of bis 
youth, as told by himself in the autobiographical paper which 
I have to iDtroduce, is a common story of toilsome struggle ; 
to reach the level of knowledge which the sons of cultured 
fathers may arrive at without a conscious endeavour. But 
where the favoured of fortune ordinarily are content to rest, 
the self-instructed, inured to the habit of severe labour, — 
grown scornful of delights, and spurred to enterprise by the 
exigence of their position in the world, — are sometimes un- 
willing to desist from the pursuit of learning. By slow 
degrees Mr. Wilkinson made good his claim to the title of 
a successful student, and fitted himself to accept a post of 
responsibility as mathematical teacher in one of the old 
school foundations of his native district. This position he 
made the starting point of a fresh advance, on the road to 
eminence as a scholar and a teacher of science. Before his 
death, he had attained a good reputation in literature, and was 
esteemed among the learned, as possessed of extensive acquire- 
ments in certain branches of science. 

Mathematics were the *' first love " of Mr. Wilkinson as a 
student ; as instruction in the various branches of the subject 
was his professional business for some years. And mathe- 
matical articles of his were first printed in 1887, in the Ladies'' 
and Oentlemena Diary, when he was about 22 years of age. 
In connection with this study, Mr. Wilkinson interested himself 
in the characters and writings of the Lancashire geometers* 
From his pen appeared, in several periodicals, memoirs of the 
following provincial English mathematicians : — ^John Butter- 
worth, James Wolfenden, John Kay of Boyton, Rev. John 
Lawson, William Grakelt, William Shepherd of Bradford, 
Dr. John Dalton of Manchester, J. H. Swale of Liverpool, 
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Henry Buckley^ Isaac Bowbotom, and Jeremiah Horrox. 
His last mathematical essay, on '' Problems in Contact/' was 
read before this Society January 1 1th, 1872, and is printed in 
its Transactions.* Upon the quality of Mr. Wilkinsons 
mathematical writings, I am not able to pass a critical 
opinion ; but there is reason to know that those writings had 
gained for him a more than provincial recognition as an 
accomplished geometer. 

Mr. Wilkinson's taste for archeeology and local history began 
to manifest itself somewhat later in life. I have heard him say 
that his acquaintance with the Rev. S. J. Allen, during that 
gentleman's residence in Burnley, was among the first influ- 
ences that directed him to antiquarian investigafion. Mr. 
Allen is known as having been the friend and amanuensis of 
Dr. T. D. Whitaker, author of the histories of Whalley, 
Graven, and Bichmondshire ; from whom he had himself derived 
the impulse towards the delightful study of antiquities, which 
he in turn imparted to Mr, Wilkinson. And it may not perhaps 
be deemed inapposite if I add, that Mr. William Angelo 
Waddington, of Burnley, and myself, as younger workers in 
the same field, are not reluctant to own the stimulus which 
the friendship with Mr. Wilkinson has given to our zeal for 
our prosecution of some branches of historical research. We 
may testify of our deceased mentor, that, like many of our 
ablest and most experienced county antiquaries, he was in no 
wise reluctant to communicate the results of his own sagacious 
inductions from facts laboriously collected, to such persons 
as he found earnestly bent upon following on in the same 
track of inquiry. His stores of knowledge were freely at 
the command of such as, by their sincere devotion to kindred 
aims, justified their claim to draw upon his treasury, replete 
as it was with ** things new and old." 

It is as a native Lancashire antiquary, however that the 

• YoL XXIY (and Sales, xii), p. 25. 
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members of this Society are most directly interested in Mr. 
Wilkinson's life and literary work. And it will remain to the 
credit of the Society that its volumes of Transactions contain 
the larger proportion and the most notable of his contri- 
butions to local topography and archeology. These papers 
involved in their preparation a great deal of independent 
investigation ; and collectively they may be said to add 
materially to the historical literature of Lancashire. 

Other productions of our friend's industrious pen appear 
in the complete account of his writings comprised in the 
autobiography which he sent to the writer a few days before 
his death. In 1856 he published a *' History of the Parochial 
" Church of Burnley," a small quarto volume of 120 pages, 
which contains much new matter; and generally his most 
extended and popular memoirs were produced within the last 
eight years of his life. The first of his books that may be 
placed in the category of general Lancashire literature, was 
an excellent volume on The Folk Lore of Lancashire^ pub- 
lished in 1867 ; which has been out of print for some years; 
and a second edition of which the author was contemplating 
when death arrested his hand. His next considerable com- 
pilation for the press was a volume on the Lancashire Legends, 
Traditions, Pageants, Sports, &c., published in 1878. His 
friend, the late Mr. John Harland, of Manchester, had left at 
his death in 1868 a collection of local traditions, which it had 
been designed to unite with similar stores accumulated by 
Mr. Wilkinson, for publication under joint editorship ; but 
Mr. Harland*s death left entirely to Mr. Wilkinson the work 
of editing the materials. The names of both collectors, 
however, appear upon the title-page, and Mr. Wilkinson pre- 
fixed an appreciative memoir of his deceased coadjutor. For 
this work he also wrote down for the first time several of 
the lingering oral traditions of East Lancashire, and noted 
a variety of popular notions more or less peculiar to the 
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district. His last literary service was to edit and extend a 
second edition of Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, the first 
edition of which was prepared by Mr. Harland. This volume 
of Lancashire verse appeared but a very few days before its 
editor was removed from this world, and it contains a little 
piece by Mr. Wilkinson himself, entitled " The Old Man's 
" Reverie," which (if not much in the way of poetry) has, 
under the circumstance of its composition, a certain pathos 
in its personal reference to the widowed situation of the 
writer, and his fondness for his little grandsons, the children 
of his widowed daughter. 

It was while writing the memoir of his friend Harland for 
the volume of Lancashire Legends, that Mr. Wilkinson— being 
thereby made familiar with the difficulty often found in pro- 
curing trustworthy particulars of the early history of men of 
humble birth, and who have made themselves a name in litera- 
ture, — was led to draw up a concise narrative of the principal 
incidents of his own life, that might serve to acquaint his 
friends with the facts of his career after it had closed^ and to 
prevent misstatement in any literary record. This auto-bio- 
graphical sketch he gave to me a few months before his death, 
with the express request that, after his decease, I should make 
such use of it, in the way of publication, as should appear 
appropriate. I had the MS. transcribed, and I have strictly 
reserved its contents for publication in the pages of this 
Society's Transactions/\x\ the anticipation — which was speedily 
fulfilled — that the Council would desire such a memorial to 
be printed. This exact and authentic account from our 
friend's own pen, brought down, as it chanced, to the last 
year of his life, quite dispenses with the need for biographic 
details by myself or any other. The story of his history is a 
"plain, unvarnished tale" of prolonged plodding, study, and 
endeavour by one who, in a contracted circle, was unwearied 
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in intellectual pursuits, and who at last found his efforts 
crowned by increased usefulness aud extended respect. 



I was bom on the 17th of March, 1815, at Abbot House, or 
Mellor Hall. My parents' names were William Wilkinson and 
Mary Turner ; hence my own name Thomas Turner Wilkinson, 
the second of which I adopted in honour of my mother, who 
died when I was about a year and ten months old. 

After her death, my brother John and I were sent to live with 
my grandfather and grandmother, John and Elizabeth Turner, 
who then farmed Oxendale Hall estate, in Osbaldeston, formerly 
a seat of a branch of the knightly family of Osbaldeston. We 
remained there under the special charge of my aunt Ann, until 
my father married again, when I returned to Abbot House, 
Mellor, near Blackburn, but my brother was adopted by my 
aunt, and remained with her until his marriage. 

When I was about seven years of age, I was sent to a school 
kept by a cousin named John West, who afterwards became a 
Manchester merchant, and amassed considerable wealth. I 
remained at his school for several years, and was soon noted as 
an excellent reader and a good arithmetician. My friends used 
to give me sixpences for reading to them some of the most 
difficult chapters they could find in the Old Testament and 
other books. 

When I was about twelve years of age, I was taken from 
school in order to assist in the farm labours ; and for some 
three or four years I neglected to continue my studies. On one 
occasion my brother paid me a visit and astonished me by his 
ability to work difficiilt questions in Arithmetic. I saw my own 
deficiency and determined to outdo him. My uncle, John 
Wilkinson, who was then in medical practice at Mellor, en- 
couraged me, so I soon mastered Beynolds*s Arithmetic, then 
Crosby's Walkinghame, and afterwards the more difficult one 
by Charles Vyse. 

My father cared little about my improvement, and my 
stepmother less ; but my uncle encouraged me all he could. 
He had a good library of books, medical and others ; and I 
had fuU access to them whenever I had occasion. Exley^s 
Encydopadiay I remember, was a treasure, and helped me out of 
many a difficulty. I thus obtained a good general knowledge 
of diiseases and their remedies, which has proved of much use 
to me in after life. 

I then procured Pinnock's Catechisms of Algebra, and soon 
found I could comprehend this subject without a master, for I 
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had now got beyond both my old teacher and my uncle. These 
were soon mastered, and I then entered upon Bonnycastle's 
Algebra and found it not too difficult. My uncle next procured 
for me Malton*s Royal Road to Geometry ^ and I was soon engaged 
in that delightful stud^, which has ever since been a favourite 
one. I had already gone through £onnycastle*8 Mensuration, 

About the year 1880 there were resident in Mellor a number 
of youths who were anxious for intellectual advancement, and 
we formed a Mutual Improvement Society, which met once a 
week at the homes of the members in rotation. On these 
occasions I had one of the spare rooms at Abbot House fitted 
up with a table and seats ; and we used to study certain subjects, 
and discuss the knotty points which presented themselves, when 
we met. I derived much benefit from these meetings. We 
also clubbed our pence together, and formed a small library of 
books for general reference. 

By this time I had become known to several good mathema- 
ticians, of the old school, in the neighbourhood of Blackburn 
and Preston — Mr. John Mitchell, of Pleasington School ; Mr. 
William Harwood, and Mr. George Aspden, of Mellor; Mr. 
John Huntington, of Preston, and several others. These had 
occasional meetings at Mr. Mitchell's house ; and as they were 
all men of mature years, I looked upon it as a great privilege 
to be permitted to join them. I well recollect a Mr. Brewer, of 
Preston, explaining some wheel-work to us, which he required 
for an orrery; and this stimulated my desire to become ac- 
quainted with Astronomy. 

In 1888 I began to study Trigonometry with Mr. George 
Aspden, and went to his house once a fortnight for that purpose. 
Wright's Introduction to that subject was soon finished, and I 
then went on to Bonnycastle's and Keith's more extended 
treatises. He also gave me assistance in some of the more 
difficult portions of Algebra, and wrote out for me six questions, 
at each visit, from the one hundred given at the end of Hill's 
Arithmetic. I well remember finding this too slow ; and after I 
had solved about five sets of six questions, I requested him to 
lend me the book. He did so, and I took him solutions to the 
remaining seventy questions on my next visit. His astonished 
look, when he had examined my papers, I shall never forget. 

About the year 1885, I became a private pupil of the Bev. 
William Hartley, incumbent of Balderstone, and improved 
myself in severed subjects under his care. We were on terms 
of intimacy until his death ; and on one occasion his old pupils 
presented him with a testimonial and an address, in token of 
our respect and in recognition of his services. I had then 
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become a Fellow of the Boyal Astronomical Society, and be 
valued this as much as if the honour had been conferred on 
himself. 

I also remember that Mr. Charles Tipladj, bookseller, 
Blackburn, had procured a copy of Bland's Hydrostatics for a 
customer, who never called for the work. After a time he 
placed it in his window for sale, and I became the purchaser. 
A new field of inquiry was thus opened to me, and I read the 
treatise with avidity. I also began to take in the Treatises 
issued by the Society for the DiJSusit)n of Useful Knowledge, 
and found them to contain much information on subjects in 
which I felt a warm interest. 

The appearance of Halley*s Comet, in 1885, much increased 
my desire to become better acquainted with Astronomy, and I 
then read, and re-read, Ferguson's, Bonnycastle*s, and Gregory's 
treatises, with much care. At a later period I found Maddy's 
Astronomy of much use for calculations. 

In this year, through the good offices of the Bev. William 
Hartley and Mr. Henry CoUinson, an arrangement was made 
by which I went into the counting-house of Messrs. William 
and John Statter, cotton spinners, Mellor Brook, and an agree- 
ment stated that I should enter the firm, on certain conditions, 
after a service of seven years. This introduced me to cotton- 
spinning calculations, at which I was soon an adept. At one 
time I had calculated every speed and draught in the mill from 
the fly-wheel to the spindles. My services were also required 
by oUier firms when difficulties arose. However, the Messrs. 
Statter became bankrupts, in 1887-8, and thus my cotton- 
spinning hopes were blighted. 

At this time I was well acquainted with the Bev. Francis 
Eirkpatrick, incumbent of St. Mary's Church, Mellor. I had 
written for his choir some Christmas hymns, which are probably 
still to be found in the old MS. books belonging to the musicians 
of that neighbourhood ; and I had also ridiculed the singing of 
a neighbouring choir in some humorous rhymes, which made a 
great noise along the country side. I had, besides, taught in 
Sunday schools both at Mellor and Mellor Brook ; and hence, 
when tiie Bev. Samuel Loscombe Allen, second master of the 
Burnley Grammar School, went out to India as a missionary, I 
was reconamended, by Mr. Eirkpatrick and the Bev. W. Hartley, 
as a proper person to succeed him. I accordingly waited upon 
the head master, the Bev. Samuel James Allen, M.A., and was 
at once appointed. 

The head master proved to me a valuable friend ; for he not 
only a8^isted me in rubbing up my Latin, but also lent me such 
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books as I required. It was he who revived my taste for looal 
antiquities, which bad been ingrained from my residence at two 
of the ancient mansions of Bibblesdale. When a boy, too, I 
had many times visited Samlesbnry, Balderstone, Sunderland, 
Hothersal, Osbaldeston, Bibchester, Stydd, and Ston^hurst ; so 
that the embers needed only the fan to woo them mto flame. 
In my early days I had heard all the old stories, legends, and 
folklore of the district; and hence the loan of Whitaker*s 
Whalley from Mr. Allen was just what was needed. I read this 
work, much enriched by Mr. Allen's notes, and have ever since 
had the desire to become an antiquary. 

On Mr. Allen's promotion to the vicarage of Easingwold, 
I went to Crawshaw Booth, and opened the National School 
there in February, 1889, under the superintendence of the Bev. 
Ebenezer Allen, a brother of the late head master. I trans- 
ferred that school to my brother in 1840 ; and in October of 
that year I opened the National School at Sandy Gate, Burnley, 
where I continued for two years ; and then resumed my assistant 
mastership at the Granamar School in 1842, on the appointment 
of the Bev. James Butler as head master. In 1845 I retired 
from this position, and opened a school on my own account at 
Mount Pleasant, Burnley. I remained here until 1857i when, 
on the solicitation of Bichard Sutcliffe, Esq., and others, I went 
back to my old situation at the Grammar School, where I re- 
mained until December, 1871, and then finally ceased to be a 
teacher. 

Before I was twenty years of age I had read most of our best 
poets. Milton's Paradise Lost, Pope's Homer, and Dryden's 
Virgil were amongst the number ; but those I most admired 
were Pope's Dunciad, his general poetical compositions, and his 
Essay on Man, I committed a considerable portion of Kirke 
White's Remains to memory, and admired his letters. At one 
time I could recite many of Bums's poems and songs, and 
especially valued his <* Tam o' Shanter," &c. I also read the 
Spectator, the Toiler, the (hiardian, &c., with much interest ; 
and was so much taken up with Johnson's Rambler that I was 
vain enough to attempt compositions of my own, and compared 
them with similar essays in that noted serial ! This practice, 
however presumptuous it may appear, gave me a facility of 
composition which proved of great value. Hume and SmoUet's 
History of England was the first I remember reading, although 
Goldsmith's small work had been used at school. In Grammar 
I had Lindley Murray, Sutcliffe, and Lennie ; the last-named 
work was my favourite, and at one time I had committed to 
memory — though Grammar is a matter of judgment — every 
definition and rule in the work. 
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On visiting Liverpool in 1889 I bought Bridge's Mechanics, 
which I read with much interest ; and this was followed np with 
Professor Yonng*s elegant work, and the more extended treatise 
by Dr. Olinthns Gregory. I foond Young's work so much to 
my taste, that I studied his works on the Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus in preference to any others. I had previously 
examined Dr. Hutton*s general Course of Matliematics, and had 
made much use of Gardiner's edition of Sherwin's Logarithms, 
and also Dr. Button's Tables. 

In 1887 I sent my first contribution to the Lady's Diary, in 
the shape of a poetical enigma on a " Shuttle." It was printed 
in the Diary for 1888, and I continued to contribute poetry, 
philosophical essays, and mathematical problems to that work 
until its discontinuance in 1871. I gained the mathematical 
prize for answering the prize question in 1862 ; and many of 
my solutions are printed in the successive numbers of that work. 
Several of my mathematical essays may also be found in the 
Appendices. W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.B.A.8., was the editor. 

In 1888 or 1889 I found that the York Courant newspaper 
included philosophical queries and mathematical questions. 
This column was then edited by Thomas Tate, F.B.A.S., after- 
wards mathematical master in Battersea college ; and on his 
leaving York for that place, the mathematical column was 
placed under the care of my friend William Tomlinson, F.B.A.S., 
then of Archbishop Holgate's Grammar School, and afterwards 
of St. Peter's College, York. That work contains several 
answers to queries from myself, and many mathematical solu- 
tions both of my own and of several of my pupils. I continued 
to be a contributor until the mathematics were discontinued as 
being deemed unfit for the columns of a newspaper. 

When the Northumbrian Mirror was established, I became a 
correspondent to the work, and contributed several mathe- 
matical solutions to its pages. The Preston Chronicle also began 
to publish mathematical questions, and I sent a few to its pages. 
Septimus Tebay, B.A., was the editor. 

In 1845-60 the Mathematician was established and issued at 
Woolwich. I had then become acquainted with Professor 
Davies, one of the editors, and hence several of my mathe- 
maticcd solutions are contained in successive numbers of that 
work. There are three volumes of the Professor's letters to me 
amongst my manuscripts. On the Professor's death, his widow 
presented me with his copy of Leyboum's Mathematical Reposi- 
tory, as a memento of my valued friend. 

When the Educational Times was established, I was one of its 
earliest promoters, and had the principal share in introducing 
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ike mathematioal department into that jonmal. This portion 
was at first edited by Eichard Wilson, D.D., author of an excel- 
lent treatise on Trigonometry, and it is now (1878) under the 
care of W. J. G. Miller, B.A., of Huddersfield college. This 
work contains very many mathematical questions and solutions, 
which I have contributed at different times. I also gained the 
two mathematical prizes which were offered by the proprietors 
for the best solutions to certain questions. Ahready more than 
4000 questions have been proposed and answered in this work. 
A lengthy paper on Poiisms, from me, will be found in this 
journal. 

I also contributed a few questions and solutions to the 
English Journal of Education, when Mr. Wilham Godward was 
mathematical editor. 

Some of my earliest poetical contributions may be found in 
the pages of the Blackburn Standard newspaper ; and the late 
Mr. Walkden engaged me as his news correspondent at Burnley 
for some years. I soon tired of journalism, for I found that the 
more truth I told, the less I pleased those concerned ; besides, 
the politics of the paper did not agree with my own convictions. 

In 1822 the Blackburn group of mathematicians established 
a bi-yearly journal, entitled The Student's Companion, a Literary, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Miscellany. It was published 
by Mr. Thomas Eogerson, Market Place, Blackburn, but it was 
discontinued after two numbers were issued. I knew most of 
the contributors, in after years, personally ; and their writings 
interested me when I began to take an active part in such con- 
tributions. Charles Holt was then schoolmaster at Hoghton ; 
and acted as principal editor. In my copy of this serial, I 
made notes respecting some of the contributors, which are 
worth transcribing. George Aspden was my old tutor ; he 
afterwards became master of the National School at Padiham. 
J. Blakey afterwards became a schoolmaster at Blackburn ; 
William Sefton became a cptton manufacturer; William 
Harwood was a weaver at Mell(yv ^^^ taught himself to read 
after he was 22 years of age. He was a fair mathematician. 
WUliam Charnley, afterwards schoolmaster at Darwen; John 
Ward, subsequently master of Pleasington School, in succession 
to John Mitchell, senior, and John Mitchell, junior ; Benjamin 
Fielding became a land surveyor at Darwen, and committed 
suicide by hanging. " Vulcan " was John Dewhurst, a worthy 
blacksmith in Northgate, Blackburn; Henry Lightbown was 
the master of a private school in Ainsworth Street, and was 
part editor of the Student's Companion ; he was a good mathe- 
matician, and wrote much in the Mathematical Companion and 
the Diaries, John Brierley was a farmer and schoolmaster at 
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Brindle; he was fond of the Diophantine Analysis, but was 
most eccentric in his manners. John Huntington kept a 
private academy in Trinity School, Preston ; he was an able 
correspondent to the mathematical periodicals, especially the 
Diary. B. Derham was an officer of Excise at Blackburn; 
B. Longwith is '* Ltghtbown ; '' and <* J. M. P.'* represents 
John Mitchell of Pleasington, then one of the most successful 
schoolmasters in this division of the county. Timothy Pearson 
became a manufacturer and farmer at Hoghton ; he was a 
distant relative of my own by the grandmother's side. To this 
group, at a later period, must be added the names of John 
Oarstang, for a long time assistant master of the Blackburn 
Grammar School ; then master of Paradise Academy ; and 
now actuary of the Blackburn Savings* Bank. He is a good 
mathematician ; wrote to the York Covrant, the Diary, Ac. ; 
and taught the Bev. Bobert Harley, F.B.S., &c., now one of the 
leading mathematicians of the day. Bichard Eaves, formerly 
book-keeper at Brook House Mills, and latterly of the Bate 
Offices, Blackburn ; was also a good mathematician, and gained 
a prize in the Diary. My own name must now be appended ; 
for these were my personal friends in youth, and we have 
enjoyed much scientific intercourse with each other. Septimus 
Tebay, B.A., then of Preston, but latterly head master of 
Bivington School, occasionally joined us at Blackburn, when 
we met at Mr. Garstang's ; he is one of the ablest of our Lanca- 
shire mathematicians, and has gained many prizes in the Diary. 
He is also the author of an excellent treatise on Mensuration. 

In 1846 I contributed some mathematical exercises, &c, to 
the Mechanics' Magazine, These brought me into correspondence 
with Professor Davies, Professor De Morgan, Sir James Cockle, 
and others. I purchased my first mathematical periodical, the 
Lady's Diary, in 1885, and the contents of this so interested 
me that I began to collect all the English periodicals which con- 
tained mathematics. In process of time I had in my possession 
the most extensive series of these works out of London. I 
made these an object of special study, and at the suggestion of 
Professor Davies I commenced a series of articles on our 
English Mathematical Periodicals in the Mechanics* Magazine 
during 1848, which extended through various volumes of that 
work up to 1854. I think about 28 of these works are there 
summarized and described. I afterwards followed them up to 
another series, entitled Nota Mathematical which extended to 
about twelve papers. I also contributed many other short 
essays to this Journal, including articles on *' Transversals,*' 
** Homer's Synthetic Division," ** Impossible Equations," &c. 
Biographies of Butterworth, Wolfenden, and Kay, may also be 
found in the same serial. 
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These essays were much valued, and led to my being elected 
a Fellow of the Boyal Astronomical Society, in December, 1860. 
The Rev. J. W. Whitaker, D.D., Vicar of Blackburn, certified 
my fitness for the honour from ** personal knowledge,'* and his 
nomination was backed by Professors Davies, De Morgan, Dr. 
Butherford, W. 8. B. Wheelhouse, and others. Soon after, the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society elected me a 
corresponding member ; and I was also enrolled a member ef 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Hume and others. 

When Professor Davies died, in 1851, he left a series of papers 
unfinished in the Philosophical Magazine, on '* Geometry and 
'' Geometers." I added two papers to complete the series ; 
and also wrote an Essay on English Mathematical Literature 
for the Westminster Review, which was printed in the number 
for April, 1851. The writings of Professor Davies are here 
specially dwelt upon. 

When the publication called Notes and Queries was established, 
I was requested to become a contributor by Professor Davies 
and Mr. Thoms. I accordingly contributed a paper on the 
** Study of Geometry in Lancashire,** and my ** notes *' occur 
at intervals from i\iQ first to the end of the fourth series of that 
journal. 

To the Manchester Memoirs I contributed an essay on the 
'' Lancashire Geometers and their Writings ;'* a '* Memoir of 
** the Rev. John Lawson, B.D. ;*' ** The Life and Writings of 
** Dr. John Dalton ;" and many minor papers. A very extended 
notice of the contents of the Lady*s Diary will also be found in 
the pages of the Educational Times ; and I also reprinted some 
of the notices on Mathematical Periodicals in the Irish Teachers* 
Journal, to which I sent several mathematical questions and 
solutions. I also gave a series of such questions in the first two 
volumes of The Key, the mathematical portion being edited by 
my friend, Mr. J. W. C. Miller. 

At an early period of my studies I found it necessary to 
consult the leading French authors on Geometry. I therefore 
placed myself under the tuition of M. Hallen, and soon became 
able to read, write, and translate French with tolerable ease. 
This led to my adding the works of Monge^ Hatchette, Lacroix, 
Laplace, Gamot, Poncelet, Chasles, &c., to my library. I 
also procured Hatchette's Correspondence, Gergonne's Anrudet^ 
Quetelet*s Correspondence, Terquem*s Nouvelles Annales des 
Mathematiques, to which last-named work I contributed several 
mathematical scraps. The results of this French leaven will 
be seen in many of my later papers. 
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My being located in the centre of the Burnley coal field, drew 
my attention to the Geology of the district. In conjunction 
with my friend, Mr. Hull, I drew up a description of the 
Burnley Coalfield, which I read before the British Association, 
at Manchester, in 1861. The Manchester Geological Society 
elected me a member, and I contributed several papers on 
'* Drift Deposits," &o., to the Transactiom of that Society. 

I also published a paper '* On the Geology of East 
Lancashire," in Country Words, Manchester, 1866 ; and two 
chapters on <' Astrology," past and present, in the same short- 
lived journal. 

In 1858 I sent an account of the Eclipse of the Sun, March 
18th, as seen at Burnley, which is printed in the Monthly 
Notices of the Astronomical Society ; and in 1859, when Mr. 
Whatton published his Life of Horrox, and a translation of the 
Venus in Sole Visa, 1 reviewed the work at great length in the 
Preston Chronicle newspaper. This may be seen in volume 11 
of my collected papers. 

A series of papers on ** The Folklore of Philosphers " ; 
"Derbyshire Mathematicians"; ** Sacheverel Biots in Lanca- 
shire " ; &c., may be seen in difierent volumes of ih& Reliquary, 
In several of these I used some MS. left by my esteemed friend, 
John Harland, F.S.A. 

A reference to Dobson's Rambles by the Ribble^ Harland*s 
Lancashire Ballads, and the new edition of Baines' Lancashire^ 
by Messrs. Harland and Herford, will shew that I assisted a 
httle in those works ; — but the same may be said to a much 
larger extent as to the new edition of Dr. Whitaker's History 
of Whalley, edited by the late John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., to 
whom I sent all my local collections relating to the Parish of 
Whalley. All the early Eoman and Saxon portions of the 
work were revised, and the Burnley section was almost 
re-written, by myself. We had arrived at the sheet commencing 
*' Gawthorpe " at the time of Mr. Nichols's unexpected death. 

My love for antiquities was never latent for any long period ; 
hence I contributed occasional papers on our local antiquities 
to the Burnley Advertiser and Gazette. These were on ** The 
Civil Wars as relating to East Lancashire " ; '* The Fight near 
Padiham" ; ** The Chantries at Burnley, Holme, Padiham," &c. ; 
"The Witches of Pendle Forest"; *« Burnley in the Olden 
Time " ; '< A noted Burnley Incumbent " ; &c. At a later 
period I sketched our " Ancient Mansions and their Owners " in 
four lectures : — two have been printed, and two remain in MS. 
I also gave a sketch of a visit to some ^' Ancient Mansions in 
Blackburnshire," which was printed in the Blackburn Times by 
my friend Mr. Abram. 
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When the Manchester Literary Club formed a Oommittee for 
issning a Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, I was included 
amongst the number ; and have supplied meanings, derivations, 
and uses of all our dialect words up to the end of the letter E 
(1878). 

In 1856 I published a History of Hie Parochial Church of 
Burnley^ which has been much quoted by Canon Baines, and 
others. 

Owing to my connection with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historic Society, I was led to contribute many papers to their 
Transactiom. There are three on *' Lancashire Customs," &c. ; 
one on the " Battle of Brunanburh *' ; others on '* Geometrical 
Analysis " ; " Liverpool Mathematicians " ; " Biographies of 
Swale, Buckley," &o. ; << Spenser and the East Lancashire 
Dialect'*; ''On Songs and Ballads current in Lancashire"; 
"On Fossil Trees found at Burnley"; **The Burnley Coal- 
field" ; *' Problems on Contact of Circles," &c. Some of these 
have been highly spoken of by those best able to judge. 

My contributions to Notes and Queries on our local Folklore, 
and the paper on ''Lancashire Customs," previously alluded to, 
led my excellent friend, John Harland, to propose that we 
should issue a joint volume on " Lancashire Folklore." This 
was issued in 1867, and a large edition was soon sold off. At 
Mr. Harland*s death, we had collected materials towards a 
second volume ; and these scraps were given into my hands by 
his literary executor, the Bev. Brook Herford. I set to work 
and finished a volume of " Lancashire Legends," &c., which 
was issued to the public on March 12th, 1878 ; by March 80th, 
the work was " out of print," 1750 copies having been sold. 

I may now add a note or two on my connection with the 
public affairs of Burnley. Li 1847 I was elected one of the 
" Lnprovement Commissioners," who then had the government 
of Burnley under an Improvement Act. Soon after my election 
I was put on the Finance Committee, and, in a short time, made 
chairman. I continued a Commissioner until 1861, when 
Burnley was incorporated. At the first election of Town 
Councillors I was second on the poll ; and was chosen Alderman 
by my fellow town councillors. I was re-elected in 1862, and 
in 1868, and remain Chairman of the Finance Committee. On 
my leaving the Grammar School, in December, 1871, 1 was not 
well used by the head master ; but on his resignation the school 
was closed during the erection of the new buUdings. Li 1878 
I was elected one of the Trustees. 

I have been twice married : in 1887 to Agnes Ward, of 
Preston ; again, in 1840, to Angelina Harrison, of Burnley, 
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whose great-grandfather was Vicar of Oisbnm for over forty 
years. His son Valentine was captain in the Boyal Navy, and 
his descendants still reside in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. 
The Vicar was closely related, by marriage, to the first Lord 
Bibblesdale. 

I have one son and two daughters living ; the former an 
architect and surveyor. 

Our family traditions are, that my family is descended from. 
a younger son of the Wilkinsons of Durham ; that my great 
grandfather commenced grazing and farming in N.W. York- 
shire ; then removed to Eccleshill, Cabin End, and Enusden 
near Blackburn. My grandfather at one time farmed the two 
latter; and then removed to Abbot House in Mellor, where I 
was born. My father succeeded him. Our motto is said to be, 
Nee rege, nee popluo, sed utroque ; to which sentiment I have no 
objection. 



A few sentences will suffice to complete the record from the 
point at which it was left by the deceased. He was in fairly 
good health when these remarks were penned, sometime 
towards the close of 1873. But the term of his life was 
nearer a finish than he could have supposed, when he made 
this provision against the lost contingency. On the 1 3th 
of April, 1874, he sustained a terrible blow. His wife died 
without so much as a minute's warning, during his absence 
from the house, and the inconsiderate manner in which the 
intelligence was communicated to the affectionate husband, 
greatly added to the crushing effect of the sudden stroke. 
The day after, he wrote me : — ** We are overwhelmed with grief 
*' at our house to-day. My dear wife died yesterday in an 
*' instant, while sitting at dinner. I was not at home, and 
'* she died in the arms of her eldest daughter. Excuse more 
*' from your afflicted friend.*' He was himself soon after 
stricken with serious illness, and for several months lay pros- 
trate under successive attacks, recovery from which was retarded 
by the mental distress that had brought it on. Eventually 
he was somewhat better, and between the great trouble of 
April, 1874, and his own death, about nine months later, he 
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passed through the press nearly 600 pages of the new edition 
of the Lancashire Ballads, — working steadily by sheer force 
of literary habit, in spite of excessive weakness and pain. 
November 8th he wrote : — '* I have sent in all the copy of 
the Ballads for the printer. . . . My health is still 
very precarious — ^in fact, varies as the weather. I doubt if 
"I shall ever fully recover;" and spoke of his disease as 
of a kind " not easily removed." Wednesday, January 18th, 
he spent in Blackburn. He was tolerably cheery in spirits, 
and sat to a photographer for a successful portrait. 
It may be proper to insert here — 

The Old Mam's Hevebie. 

An old man sat on the low porch seat, 

And he grieved for his help-meet gone ; 
Then his grandsons nestled around his feet, 

And a smile on his pale face shone. 

The west wind wafted its balmiest breeze, 

And the brooklet babbled hard by ; 
The sun lit up the quivering trees, 

As he sank in the western sky. 

Then the old man mused on days of yore, 

Of the time when his cares were light. 
When merry feet danced the greensward o'er, 

And his every hope was bright. 

The thoughts of youth and his manhood's pride 

As the fitful breeze passed on. 
Till the^ circled round a faithful bride. 

By his worth and affection won. 

The clouds now passed o'er the sun's bright face, 

And they shadowed each hill and dale ; 
'Twas an emblem just of the old man's race. 

As he pressed through his life's rough vale. 

Then to one dark spot his thoughts now turned — 

When the battle was well nigh won — 
He closed his eyes, which the salt tears burned, 

As he whispered, " Thy will be done." 

Tow'rds the ^ture next his musings bent, 

And a smile o'er his calm face passed : 
Faith saw the crown of a life well spent, 

For the haven was reached at last 
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Then the children clasped their grondsire's knees ; 

But the world had vanished firom sight ; 
And soft winds sped through the bencUng trees. 

As they murmured his last *' Good night" 

One more note the writer bad from him, and a few days 
later bis daughter wrote that be was very ill. He now sunk 
rapidly, and died on the morning of Saturday, February 6th, 
1876. An associate, Mr. W. A. Waddington, of Burnley, 
wrote on that day : — " I know bow grieved you will be to 
" hear of the death of Mr. Wilkinson. He died this morning. 
" His loss will be very much felt indeed, and no one will 
" appreciate more than yourself bis real worth. Like myself, 
** you will feel you have lost a warm and generous friend ; 

for, notwithstanding the disparity in years, be has ever been 

most kind and helpful.'* 

In Burnley the death of Mr. Wilkinson was universally felt 
to be a public loss. His remains were buried at Holy Trinity 
Church, on Wednesday, February lOtb. The funeral was a 
public one, and in the procession were the Mayor of Burnley, 
and most of the members of the Town Oounoil ; the Head 
Master of the Grammar School, and a number of the Scholars ; 
with representatives of this Society, the Manchester learned 
societies, and several local literary institutions. Many 
personal friends of the deceased joined in the last tribute 
to the worth of one of the ablest, most industrious, and 
most useful among the authors and scientific men this part of 
the country has produced. 
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BOMAN LANCASTER. 



By W. Thompson Watkin, Esq. 



(Bead Januabt 13th, 1876.) 



Like moDy other cities boasting of a high antiquity, tbe 
early history of Lancaster is almost totally unknown. That 
it existed as a British town before the Boman invasion is 
probable, from the occasional discovery of celts, flint arrow 
heads, &c., in the soil on which it stands. Of its having been 
a Boman station there is fortunately no doubt whatever. The 
frequent discovery of inscribed Boman altars, tombstones, &o., 
as well as coins, Samian ware, and other pottery — and the 
occurrence of large foundations of buildings, walls, and baths, 
prove it to have been long occupied by a Boman garrison and 
civil population. This is confirmed by its etymology. Of 
the date of the erection of the castrum we are however in 
ignorance, but it is certain that it existed at a comparatively 
early period of the Boman dominion, from the fact of a 
miliarium or milestone of the Emperor Hadrian, dated A.D. 
120, having been found within a few miles of it, on the line 
of Boman road connecting it with the Boman station at 
Overborough. 

Of its Boman name we are, for the present, still ignorant; 
but our ignorance may at any moment be removed by further 
discoveries of Boman inscriptions at or near the site. Various 
are the names which have been given to it. Oamden, Horsley, 
and Bauthmel considered it the Longovicus or Longovicum 
of the Notilia, Boynolds considered it was the Bremelonacae 
of the Tenth Iter of Antoninus. The late Mr. Just considered 
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it was the Bremetenacum of the Notitia, which he apparently 
thinks was the same as the Bremeionacae of Antoninus. Dr. 
Stukeley in his " Account of Bichard of Cirencester," p. 63, 
thinks it was Ad Alauna ; and in this he is supported hy Mr. 
Whitaker in his History of Manchester ; who considers 
it was hoth the Ad Alauna of Bichard, and the Longovicus of 
the Notitia, The recent complete exposure of the Itinerary 
of Bichard, and its now almost general acceptance as a forgery 
only, disposes of the claims of Lancaster to the name of 
Ad Alauna, for though there are six places bearing this name 
to be found in the Chorography of Bavennas as being in 
Boman Britain, none of them appear to be near the site of 
Lancaster. Of the other names I certainly prefer Longovicus^ 
as having the strongest claim, though I am by no means satis- 
fied with it. The time has not yet arrived when we can speak 
with certainty. 

Of the composition of the garrison of Lancaster we have 
fortunately better proofs. It appears to have been a cavalry 
station. At one time, probably for many years, it was occu- 
pied by the 2nd Ala of the Gauls, which bore the title of Se- 
bosian or Sebusian— (ALA II GALLOBVM SEBOSIANA.) 
This is arrived at from the discovery of an inscription 
recording the restoration of a Bath and Basilica, in the reign 
probably of Caracalla, A.D. 212 to 217, or that of Elagabulus, 
A.D. 218 to 222, which was found in a garden near the top 
of Church Street ; and also by the discovery of a brick- or 
tile-kiln at Quemmore, near the town, many of the tiles being 
inscribed. These latter bore the words ALE SEBUSIA. 

From the Malpas tabula of the Emperor Trajan we find 
that the full names of this regiment were, as I have above 
stated, ALA II GALLOBVM SEBOSIANA, and that it 
was in Britain as early as A.D. 104. That it was not, how- 
ever, stationed at Lancaster during the whole of its stay in 
Britain we have proof, from the fact of a large and handsome 
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altar, to the god Silvanus, having been erected by Gaias Tetius 
Yetarius Micianus, one of its prefects, on Bollihope Common, 
near Stanhope in Weardale (Co. Durham), and now preserved 
at Stanhope rectory. On this, he is called FBAEF. ALAE 
SEBOSIANAE, which shews that in inscriptions relating to 
the regiment, the words II QALLORVM were not always 
used. Again, from a broken tombstone foand in Cheapside, 
(then Pudding Lane) in ] 772, and now lost, we gather from 
some remaining letters that another cavalry regiment, probably 
the ALA AVOVSTA, which at one time was stationed at 
Old Carlisle, or the ALA AVGVSTA VOCONTIORVM, of 
which we find traces at Eildon in Scotland, and at York, was 
stationed here. 

Another peculiarity of this station is, that it does not 
appear (for excavations can only determine the point with 
certainty) to be built upon the usual Boman plan of a square 
or parallelogram, but approaches to a heptagonal shape. It 
is situated on a small hill overlooking the river Lune, which 
is here navigable for vessels of a considerable size. From 
small portions of the walls remaining, and their foundations 
being visible in other places, they seem to have been six feet 
thick. They appear to have suffered greatly, after the de- 
parture of the Boman garrison, from the attacks of Scots and 
Danes, and from intestinal wars during the Saxon period, so 
that at the time of the Norman Conquest they were virtually 
ruinous. The Conqueror bestowed the site upon Boger de 
Foictou, who immediately afterwards erected the castle, utilis- 
ing for that purpose some of the Boman towers and portions 
of the walls. At the same time he erected a priory, in the 
charter of which he says that, ** dedit Deo et Sancto Martino 
*^ ecclesiam Sanctae Mariae de Lanecastro cum omnibus ad 
** cam pertinentibus, et partem terrae illius villae a veteri 
*' muro," &c. This shews that, even at that early period, the 
remains of the Boman fortress were called ** The Old Wall," 

H 
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That both town and easirum were reduced to a miserable con 
dition at this time seems evident from the Domesday survey, 
where Lancaster appears to be divided into two vills, which, 
with twenty others (twenty-two in all) are noticed as belong* 
ing to Halton. These vills belonged to tho Saxon Earl Tosti, 
and the Normao survey specifies the number of carucates in 
each. The portion referring to Lancaster itself says that in 
" Loncastre " there were six carucates, and in ** Cherca- 
" loncastre/' which seems to mean " Church by Lancaster/' 
two carucates of land to be taxed. 

The frequent incursions of the Scots during the middle 
ages caused the walls of the castle several times to suffer 
severely, so that much of what remained of the Soman work 
was doubtless still further destroyed, and at the same time 
those portions of the Boman walls which had not been in- 
corporated with the castle fared similarly ; so far indeed that 
Leland, in the time of Henry YIII, took the latter for part of 
the wall of the priory. He adds : — " Some have thereby 

supposid that it was a peace of the wauUe of the towne. 

But yndeade I espyed in noe place that the towne was ever 
" wallid."* He could not find, he says, any trace of what he 
considered Boman stonework above ground, " but in those 
" partes in the fieldes and fundations hath been found moche 
" Bomayne coyne." 

All that Camden says in his Britannia concerning Boman 
Lancaster, with the exception of telling us that Boman coins 
were sometimes found, is : — 

Below this (the church) at the beautiful bridge over the Lone, on the 
steep of the hill, hangs a piece of very old wall, of Roman work, called 
** Wery Wall,** from the later British name of this town as it should 
seem.f 

The next writer on the subject was Dr. Stukeley. who 

• Leland, Itin. Vol. V, p. 93. 
t Oongh*B Camden, edit. 1789. Vol. Ill, p. 181. 
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visited Lancaster aboat 150 years ago, and who in his Itinet* 
arium Curiosum, vol. II, p. 38, says : — 

I found a great piece of the wall, made of the white stODe of the 
coantry, and very hard mortar and still very thick, though the facing 
on both sides has been peeled off for the sake of the square stones 
which they used in building. A year or two ago a great parcel of it 
was destroyed with much labour. This reached quite to the Bridge 
Lane, and hung over the street, at the head of the precipice, in a dread- 
ful manner ; it went round the verge of the close north of the church, 
and took in the whole circuit of the hill, and the ditch on the north side 
of it is now to be seen. I suppose it enclosed the whole top of the hill 
where the church and castle stand. 

Mr. West in his Ouide to the Lakes, published in 1799, 
says at p. 17 : — 

On the north side of the hill below the churchyard are some remains 
of the wall that encompassed the station. It retains part of the ancient 
name of the place, being called Wery-wall. Those who suppose it to 
be that part of the priory inclosure wall, which was situated on the 
north side of the churchyard, may be satisfied it is not so by viewing 
the part of the inclosure wall yet standing, which is a thin mouldering 
fabric; whereas the Wery-wall is a cemented mass that nothing but 
great violence can injure. Another fragment of it stands at the stile on 
the foot-path, under the west end of the churchyard. [This was soon 
afterwards destroyed.] The father of the late William Bradshaw, Esq., 
of Halton, remembered the Wery-wall projecting over Bridge Lane and 
pointing directly to the river. ... At Bridge Lane this wall makes 
an angle, and runs along the brow of the hill behind the houses, in a 
line to Church Street, which it crosses about Covell-cross. This is 
attested by the ovmers of the gardens, who have met with it in that 
direction, and always found blue clay under the foundation stones. 

These old writers derive the name of ** Wery Wall** from 
an assumption that the British name of Lancaster was Caer 
Weridd, a name which originated with Camden, and for which 
I cannot see the shadow of a foundation. 

The last writer on " Boman Lancaster" is the Rev. Robert 
Simpson, M.A., who, in his History of Lancaster, (]8fi2)y 
p. 124, says : — 
h2 
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The field immediately below the churchyard of St. Mary, and between 
it and the river, retains the appearance of a Roman fortification, a 
double vallum, and only a few years since a portion of the wall which 
had surrounded it was visible in the path that leads from the church to 
the quay ; and another part, under the north wall of the summer house 
in the garden of Mr. Willan, still exists. The portious which projected 
into Bridge Lane have been removed, but in a garden on the declivity 
of the hill to the noith, and behind houses leading to the quay, some 
slight remains of the wall may still be seen. From these specimens it 
appears to have been a strongly-cemented mass, six feet in thickness, 
bearing the precise character of the remains of the Roman castle of 
Manchester. 

These fragments of wall still (1875) exist. From what is 
above ground it is impossible to say whether any bonding 
tiles have been used in their construction, the facing stones 
being almost entirely gone. The tracks of several of the 
streets are still visible in the Vicarage fields, where the ground 
does not appear to have been disturbed ; hut on this head I 
cannot speak with certainty. It would, however, no doubt 
richly reward any one attempting an exploration. The vicar- 
age is built on the very edge of the castrum, and in digging 
its foundations, some years ago, great numbers of coins were 
found. They consisted chiefly of the reigns of Claudius, 
Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Coming now to the antiquities of the Boman period found 
at Lancaster, the first mention we have of anything being 
discovered there is in Dr. Leigh's Natural History of Lanca- 
shire^ Cheshire^ and Derbyshire" &c., (Oxford, 1780), in 
Book III of which, at p. 10, he says : — 

At Lancaster lately, in digging up of a cellar of Mr. Partington, were 
found several Roman Disci and Sympuvia (?) or cups used in sacrifices, 
and coins, some of Aelius, Adnanus^ and Augustus Caesar ; the cups 
have upon their sides the figures of various creatures and IVLIVS 
FLAVIVS in letters ; on the bottom of one of these appeared very 
legibly these letters, REGINI. 
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They were no doubt the usual class of vessels of Samian, 
Upchurch, and Castor ware, invariably found at Boman 
stations. REGINI is a well-known potter's mark, and occurs 
on pottery found at London, York, Bath, Exfeter, Gloucester, 
Aldborough, Wilderspool, &c. As regards IVLIVS FLAVIVS, 
from the name being on the side of the vessel, it probably 
commemorated some individual whose figure was introduced 
into the ornamentation (possibly a gladiator), as we find in 
other examples, notably a fine urn with lid found at Colchester. 

The next recorded discovery took place in 1772, when a 
Boman tombstone, which I have previously mentioned, was 
found in Pudding Lane, The stone, which was 4 ft. by 2 J ft,, 
was found about five feet under ground, lying, as is generally 
the case with these stones, face downwards. It was inscribed 

DIS . MANI 

BVS 
LIVL . APOL 

LINARIS 

TrEVeB . AN 

XXX . EQ . AL 

AE. AT 

IV 

This copy of the inscription is taken from the MSS. of Bichard 
Gough, the antiquary, preserved at the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, to whom it was sent by a Mr. George Ashby, In the 
other copies of this inscription, which have probably all been 
taken from Cooke s Topographical Description of the County 
of Lancaster, the third line is given as BEVteR , AN, 
which yields no sense. TBEVEB is a well-known name in 
epigraphy, Civis Trever often occurring when a citizen of 
Treves (one of the ancient tribe of the Treviri) is named. 
The reading of this stone is undoubtedly Dis Manibus 
L{ucius) Jul{ius) Apollinaris, Trever, annorum XXX eq{ues) 

alae A i.e. " To the Divine Shades. Lucius Julius 

''Apollinaris, a Trever citizen, thirty years of age, a horseman 
" of the Ala A . . . ." 
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Mr. West in bis Ouide to the Lakes, p. 20, says of this 

stone, that, 

A foot and two inches were broken off the lower comer on the right 
hand side, bo as to render the inscription obscure, but the remaining 
letters were very plain, elegantly formed, square, and about three inches 
high. The inscription had consisted of eight or nine lines, of which 
six are entire. 

It is to be feared that this stone has perished. It came into 

the possession of Sir Ash ton Lever, was afterwards preserved 

in the Leverian museum, near Blackfriars bridge, London, 

and since the sale and dispersion of that collection in 1806, 

has been entirely lost sight of. 

In 1774, a discovery of what appears to have been a Boman 

tile manufactory, took place in Qaernmore park, the seat of 

the Hon. Edward Clifford. Mr. West says, p. 21 : — 

That these works have been very considerable may be supposed from 
the space discoloured with broken ware, the holes from whence the clay 
has been taken, and the great variety of bricks, tiles, and vessels that 
are found about them. But the greatest discovery is gained from a tile 
with turned up edges, impressed on each end with the words ALE 
SEBVSIA, which points out a wing of cavalry not heard of before. 
The same inscription is found on bricks, the label smaller, and the 
letters ALA . SEBVSf A. The shape of the second letter in the first 
word is like that in the inscription on the rock near Brampton in Cum- 
berland, supposed to have been cut in the time of the Emperor Severus, 
A.D. 207, and is the fifth L in Horsley's Alphabet. On the brick the 
letters are square, from which it may be inferred that this wing was 
long stationed at Lancaster. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Ffarington, of Worden Hall, 
I am in possession of a copy of a letter from the Hon. Edward 
Clifford to Sir William Ffarington, of Shawe Hall, dated 
October 25th, 1774, and which accompanied several specimens 
of the pottery, tiles, &c., sent to the latter gentleman. The 
letter itself, which has not been published, contains nothing 
of much interest; but a list of the articles sent, which is 
appended to it, is of some value. They consisted of portions 
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of amphorae, paterae, flue and roofing tiles, &c., and a piece 
of pottery on which was " probably part of the word SITIS, 
usually inscribed by the ancients on vessels of glass, silver, 
or earthenware, from which they were supplied with drink 
at their meals, (see Montfaucon's Antiquities,)*' There was 
also sent " a three-cornered fragment of a square tile, with 
" inscription ALE . SEBVSI A." The shape of the letter L 
in this is then described, agreeing with the account given by 
Mr. West, and it is added, " the dimensions of these tiles 
"seem to have been about 14 inches square, or something 
" larger." 

This fragment of tile is still (1876) preserved at Worden 
Hall, and is now the only one from this site known to be in 
existence. Some of the pottery is also preserved there, though 
not the above-named inscribed fragment. With regard to this 
latter, I am inclined to think that it is merely a portion of a 
well-known potter's mark, SITVSIRI . M, which occurs in 
Mr. Roach Smith's London list. 

Speaking of the site of this manufactory, Mr. Cliflford 
further says : — 

Common brick, coarao pieces of round flues or water pipes, common 
flooring tiles, and remnants of almost every species of this manufactory 
are found near the area of the site of the kiln, part of which was stand- 
ing, within the memory of men still living, and great destruction made 
of all the remains, in levelling the ground for plowing. Some brazen 
and other utensils with inscriptions were at that time found, but 
dispersed or converted to private use by the tenants. A stratum of 
charcoal with which these were burnt is found underneath and inter- 
mixed in the heaps of these remains, three or four feet and a half 
underground. No glazed work among it — that art being of a more 
modern date. 

The fragments of pottery found, I opine, were merely 
portions of vessels that had been used by the brickmakers for 
domestic purposes, and do not indicate that the site was also 
a pottery. The variety of ware, judging from the fragments 
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now at Worden^ seems to prove this. It is simply what we 
might expect to find from the long residence of a considerable 
population. 

In vol. y of the Archaologia, p. 98, there is an account 
of some antiquities found at Lancaster, in a letter from Mr. 
West, read to the Society of Antiquaries, May 9th, 1776, 
as follows : — 

Lancaster, Feb. 1, 1776. 

On sinking the cellars for a large house at the upper part of Church 
Street in this town, now building by Daniel Wilson, Esq., on the site 
of which stood some very old houses (formerly called the Judges* lodg- 
ings), was discovered, at about six feet below the present surface of the 
street, a supposed Roman burying plaee, as burnt wood, bones, and 
ashes, broken paterae, urns, Roman bricks, gutter tiles, coins, boms of 
animals, &c., were found, also two fragments of thick walls, at about 
five yards distant from each other, in a direction from front to back, 
and seeming to continue under Church Street, betwixt which are several 
large stones, some of which were hewn. By this it may be conjectured 
to have been a vault to deposit the ashes of the dead, and fallen in, or 
pulled down at some time, as there were found, within the walls, several 
pieces of urns, an earthen sepulchral lamp entire (the end of the spout 
where the wick came out was burnt black;, broken paterae, burnt bones, 
ashes, a large human skull, Roman coins, Ac, also at the north end a 
well, filled with hewn stones, but not meddled with. There is a descent 
of about seventy or eighty yards from the back part of the house, to 
where it is thought the river Lon anciently ran, but now built upon. 
The ground on the said back part was levelled a great many yards, 
equal with the cellar floor ; where also were found, from three to six 
feet deep, according to the descent, burnt wood, bones, ashes, broken 
paterae, urns, and other pieces of vessels of different shapes, Roman 
coins, boar's tusks, nails almost eaten with rust, pieces of lead, brass, &c. 
The stratum of ashes and bones was from a foot to about five feet thick. 
It no doubt runs quite under Church Street, if not further, as in digging 
a drain on the opposite side of Church Street and to the westward of 
Mr. Wilson's house, at about six feet under the surface, was found the 
same sort of stratum of ashes, bones, paterae, boar's tusks, a small 
brazen head like a dog's, which, by the appearance of the back part of 
it, has been fixed to something ; the pedestal and feet-part of a small 
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image, thought to have been a Lar, with an inscription (it seems to be 
made of plaister of Paris or some such matter) ; pieces of glass of a 
blueish green colour, &c. One bottom of a patera found here had 
stamped on it CADGAT£MA, perhaps the maker^s name. These 
vessels are of a fine brown colour, far superior to the Staffordshire 
brown ware, elegantly varnished or glazed, some plain, others finely 
embossed with different sorts of figures, animals, and birda The urns 
are in form of different sorts of jars, of a coarse kind, much like the oil 
jars, and some of a black colour as if burnt in the fire, some small, and 
some very large ; but none entire, being broken into several small pieces. 
Some have large handles. 

Nothing Roman was found above the burnt strata of ashes, bones, Ac. 
which it may be conjectured was the then surface of the ground ; and 
where the funeral rites were performed, the burnt bones and ashes of 
the persons might be buried under this stratum, as they were found in 
that situation with the pieces of urns. The inscriptions on the coins 
were none of them perfect, except one of brass of Marcus Aurelius ; 
and another small one of silver, a fine impression, and in high preser- 
vation, of Faustina his wife; on the head DIVA FAVSTINA PIA; 
reverse, a monument with GONSECRATIO. The burying place is a 
little to the eastward and without the wall of the Roman fortification 
where the garrison was kept, as there now remain several vestiges of 
the wall sufficient to evince that it has taken up great part of the hill 
where the church and castle stand, and part of the upper end of Church 
Street. About one hundred yards to the eastward of Mr. Wilson's new 
house on the opposite side of Church Street, on digging a cellar a few 
years ago for a new house, Mr. Henry Baynes*s, were found several 
large hewn stones, and one about six feet under the surface, supposed 
to be about three tons weight, of which several cellar steps were made, 
and about a ton weight still remains in its place, under which were 
found a great many Roman coins of Domitian and Vespasian, Ac. ; it is 
thought to be the comer stone of a temple or some other public building. 

N.B. — There were found in Mr. Wilson's cellar, as also in the drain 
in Church Street, several stones thought to have been pieces of small 
hand-mill stones, of about thirteen inches in diameter when whole, of 
a blueish grey colour, and exceeding hard ; they are about three inches 
thick at the outer edges, and not an inch in the middle.* 

* Bee also Gongh's Camden, edit. 1789, vol. ill, p. 141 ; and Simpson^s 
HUtory of Lancaster, (1862,) p. 109. 
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In his Cruide to the Lakes, Mr. West says of the above, at 
p. 21, that the lamp which was found entire had a turned-ap 
perforated handle to hang it by ; and much regrets that the 
well foand was not explored. 

From the foregoing description it would appear that the 
destruction of Roman Lancaster occurred (like that of many 
other Soman cities) by fire ; the layer of ashes being found 
spread over such an area, and nothing Roman having been 
found above it, seems almost conclusive on the point. Mr. 
West is right as to this layer of ashes lying on the former 
surface of the ground ; but the ashes are those of the super- 
structure of buildings, and have no relation to the cremation 
of the dead. 

In 1794, a very interesting inscribed altar was dug up in 
the churchyard at Halton, about three miles N.E. of Lan- 
caster, in the immediate vicinity of a Saxon cross (also 
standing in the churchyard.) Although the inscription has 
been given by several authors, no engraving of the stone has 
ever appeared ; but I have been fortunate enough to secure, 
through James Johnson, Esq., M.D., lately resident at Lan- 
caster, a sketch of it, taken immediately after its discovery, 
which I exhibit herewith, and a copy of which I append.* 
I am not aware whether the altar is still in existence ; it was 
removed to the stable yard at Halton Hall at the time of its 
discovery, but a few years ago it was not there. The inscrip- 
tion is — 

DEO 

MART* 

SABINV* 

P.P. ETMILIT* 

N . BARC . SO 

EIIVS . PO* 

There is a portion of the right-hand side of the face of the 
stone broken ofif, leaving the lines incomplete. In the fifth 

* Fig. I in the accompanying Plate. 
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and sixth lines the last letters both resemble C owing to this 
cause; perhaps (though very improbably) that in the fifth 
line may not have been that letter. In the sixth, I think the 
letter has been followed by S, i.e. POS for Posuerunt. 
The whole inscription I would read thus: — Deo iiarii, 
Sahinus Praeposilus el miliies numeri Barcariorum sub 
cura ejuB posuerunt. Strangely enough, from an erroneous 
copy which had been furnished him. Dr. McGaul some years 
ago came to a similar conclusion as to the reading.* This 
latter gentleman expands " numeri Barcariorum " " of the 
*' numerus of 'bargemen,'" deriving it from *'barca" (a barge.) 

Professor Booking, in his edition of the Kotitia, does the 
same. We have in the Notitia a Numerus Barcariorum 
Ti^risiensium stationed at Arbeia, a place whose site is not 
yet settled, but which was probably at the mouth of the Tees. 

Professor Hiibner, who had neither seen the stone nor a 
drawing of it, gives a somewhat different expausion.f This 
altar has the usutA /oeus. 

In the spring of the same year (1794) when the canal was 
being formed from Lancaster to Preston, at a place called the 
'' Borough," in a field on the road from Lancaster to Cocker- 
ham, there was found by the workmen a miliarium of the 
£mperor Philip, who reigned from A.D. 244 Jo A.D. 249 ; 
together with a sculptured figure of a draped female, about 
two feet high (probably meant to represent Ceres) ; two sea 
lioDS carved in stone ; and four human heads (apparently of 
statues) in the same material. 

The inscription on the miliarium is — 

IMP .CM. I VLIO 

PHILIPPO 

PIO.FEL.AVG 

M. 

* Brit, Bom, Inser,, p. 85. 
♦ Carpm Interiptionum LaHnarum, vol. Tii, No. 285. 
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It is now preserved at LuneclifiFe (formerly Stoddy Lodge) the 
residence of E, B. Dawson, Esq., and the sculptures are in 
the grounds of B. P. Gregson, Esq., at Oaton. The statue 
and one of the heads are exceedingly well carved. In 1872, 
another head, carved in stone and apparently of Jupiter 
Ammon, was found at the same spot, and is now in the 
possession of my friend, T. H. Dalzell, Esq., Mawdale Villa, 
Lancaster, to whom I am indebted for much information con- 
cerning the antiquities of the town. 

The whole of these heads are about 15 inches each in 
height. The miliarium is a rough stone, not a pillar, as in 
other cases, and the letters are close to the top of it. 

In 1797 an altar was found, of which the Rev. F. Lee, in 
the Arch(Bologia, vol. xiii, p. 401, says : — 

It was dug up in clearing away some earth for improving and enlarg- 
ing the Castle. This antique relick lay concealed at a little distance 
without the old wall, between Adrian's round tower and the great square 
one of Saxon architecture. This small votive altar was deposited about 
six feet from the surface of the ground. The height of the altar is 
2 feet 2^ inches; the width at the base 1 foot 4 inches; the width at 
the middle I foot ; the thickness at the base 1 foot ; and the thickness 
at the middle 10 inches. 

The inscription is — 

DEO 

SANCTO. MARTI 

COCIDIO .VIBIiNIVS 

LVCIVS . BF . COS 

V.S.L.M. 

and should be expanded Deo Sancto Marti Cocidio, Vibinius 
Lucius beneficiarius Conaulis volum solvit libeus merito ; i.e.. 
To the holy god Mars Cocidius ; Vibinius Lucius a pensioner 
of the Consul, performs his vow willingly to a deserving object. 
This altar, which is in a fair state of preservation, is now 
kept at Lancaster Castle. It was the first one discovered on 
which the name of Mars occurred with the epithet of Cocidius. 
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Since then, several others to Mars Cocidius have been found, 
chiefly in Cumberland, at Bewcastle, Walton Castlesteads, 
Tarraby, &c. Cocidius is the name of a British god, whose 
attributes most probably were those which most nearly 
corresponded with those of Mars. 

In 1798, Roman coins, pottery, &o., were found "on cutting 
" a drain in Church Street, which leads to the Castle."* 

In 1802 a Roman altar was found at a place called the 
" Foley," or " Folly," a farm about a mile north from Lan- 
caster, in digging for the foundation of a lime kiln. It is 
2 feet 8 inches high, and 2 feet broad. On one side is sculp- 
tured the securis or sacrificial axe, on the other the secespita 
or cutting knife, in relief. It was lying about eighteen inches 
beneath the surface of the ground, and at the base was broken 
at all four corners, which were rounded ofiT. It was first 
described by Mr. Terry (but very imperfectly) in the Gentle- 
mans Magazine^ November, 1802, Pv993. On its face it 
bears this inscription — 

DEO 

lALONO 

CONTRE 

SANCTISSI 

MO.IVLIVS 

lANVARIVS 

EM. EX. DEC V 

This altar was for nearly three quarters of a century in the 
possession of a family named Rawlinson at the Folly Farm, 
but is now owned by my friend Mr. Dalzell. With the excep- 
tion of the third line it is easily read. Various readings have 
been proposed of this line ; but that of Professor Hiibner, 
who considers it an abbreviation of COMTREBI, similar to 
the word found on the altar at Overborough, is perhaps nearest 
the truth. The reading of the whole would thus be — 

* BimpBon, HUU Laneatter^ p. 115. 
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Deo lalono Contre{btf) SanctisHmo. Julius Januarius 
€m{eritU8) ex decu{rione,) 

Who the deity lalonus was is a matter yet to be deeided. 
He probably took his name from the river Lone, on which, 
besides Lancaster, are two other Boman stations — Alone, at 
Borrowbridge, and Oalacum, at its junction with the Lac at 
Overborough. The inscription is in good preservation.* 

In 1803 there was found, after a high flood, in the bed of 
a little stream called the Arde beck (which, coming from the 
south, falls into the river Lune) near Oaton^ about four miles 
£.N.£. in a straight line from Lancaster, a very fine miliarium 
of Hadrian. It is a cylindrical column, between eight and 
nine feet high, and nearly four feet in circumference. The 
inscription on it was first published by Dr. Whitaker, in his 
History 0/ Sichmondshire, vol, ii, p. 216. Whitaker s cor- 
rectness is confirmed by a copy made by my friend Mr. Dalzell 
and also by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, LL.D., the well-known 
author of the Roman Wall, who, at my request, inspected it 
in November, 1 874, in Mr. Gregson's grounds at Caton, where 
it is preserved with the sculptures before mentioned. The 
insoripUon is— 

IMP.CAES 

TR.HADBIA 

AVG .P.M.T.P 

COS III.P.P 



>l M.P.III 



The only difiBculty in this inscription is in the last line, where 

* ProfeBBor Hfibner says of this alUr, Corpus Inaer. Latin,^ No. 3S4 :— 
'* Nomen del fortasse coiraptmn est, cf o. 290," [the Orerboroxigh altar,] *' et 
'* nomen oppidi Hispani Contrebia. Ex decorione lannarins fortasse ftiit alae 
" SebosiaDae." WiUi regard to these remarks, if the name of the deity is 
floimpt, it has been so given by the dedicator — ^the inscription is certainly cor- 
rectly given. I am inclined to agree with him however as to the origin of 
CofUnbi, and also as to lanoarius being probably an emeritM of the Ala 
Sehosiana* 
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the form before the M is pazzling. Were the stone similar 
to others of its class^ it shoald have here given us the Soman 
name of Lancaster ; \7hat follows M . F . is plain enough, 
giving the distance as three miles from that town. This stone 
may have been erected any time between A.D. 1 19 and A.D. 
138, for Hadrian was only Consul three times, and the omis- 
sion of the numerals after T . P prevents us from knowing the 
exact year of its erection. 

Mr. Baines, in his History of Lancashire^ (edit. 1836)^ 
vol. iv, p. 488, says (speaking of the altar to lalonus), " since 
'' the discovery of the above, another Roman altar has been 
'' found in a garden in the Vicarage field, near the track of 
** the Wery-wall. It bears no inscription, but on one side 
*' the figure of a sacrificial knife is visible.'* I am not aware 
where this altar is now preserved. 

Mr. Simpson, in his History of Lancaster, p. 116, quotes 
a passage from the Lancaster Gazette^ dated 7 th October, 
J809, to the efieot that ** on carrying a drain through Church 
'^ Street, to meet with one from the Castle^ the foundation of 
''a wall composed of large hewn stones, laid in regular 
*' courses, has been brought to light ; also many fragments of 
*^ a beautiful red species of pottery with figures embossed in 
''relief. On one there is Apollo playing on a lyre; on 
*' another a horse in full speed." On one of these fragments 
the letters QVINTILIANI . M . were distinctly marked- 
being the potter's mark — one well known on Samian ware. 
A silver coin was also found, on which, besides the head of 
the Emperor, only the word ANTONINVS could be made 
out; on the reverse was '' a figure of Justice sitting." Another 
one of copper, found at the same time, was of the Empress 
Faustina ; reverse, a figure standing, with the legend lYNONI 
REGINAE S . C. 

Another miliarium of Philip appears next to have been 
found, described by Mr. Simpson, at p. 118, thus :— " In the 
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spring of 181], a Roman miliarium or milestone was found 
in ploughing a field adjoining the canal, in the parish of 
Ashton, so near the surface of the earth that it was struck 
'' by the ploughshare of the husbandman." It bore the fol- 
lowing inscription in very slender letters : — 

IMP .CM. IVLIO 

PHILIPPO 
PIO . PEL . AVG . 

This is to be read, as is also the other to this Emperor, — 
Imperatori Caesari Marco Julio Philippo Pio Felici Augusto. 
To the Emperor Caesar, Marcus Julius Philippus the pious, 
the fortunate, the august. I have been unable to trace the 
whereabouts of this stone. Some have thought it to be one 
and the same with that preserved at Lunecliffe ; but the dates 
and circumstances of the discovery seem completely different 
Dr. Hiibner speaking of these stones, which are Nos. 1172 
and 1 1 78 in his work, says of the one preserved at Lune- 
cliffe — ** Goaeva sed tamen diversa a praecedente.*' In this 
I agree with him. 

In September, 1812, according to Mr. Simpson (p. 119), 
two Roman querns (or millstones), some pottery and bones, 
were found in draining operations in Pudding Lane. 

The next discovery was a most interesting one. It appears 
to have been first published by Dr. Whitaker in his Hiitory 
of Richmondshire, vol. ii, p. 218. As that work was pub- 
lished in 1823, it must have occurred previously to that year« 
but the author does not specify the date of its discovery. It 
is a handsome tablet, bearing an inscription within a sunken 
panel, which is on one side flanked by the figures of two 
dolphins. It was found in a garden at the top of Church 
Street, and is not quite complete, a portion of the top and left 
side being broken off. The inscription is, after divesting it 
of the ligatures or tied letters — 
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*****^***** BALINEVM REFECT 

* * * ASILICAM VETVSTATE CONLABSAM 

* SOLO BESTITVTAM EQQ . ALAE . SEBVSSIA 

SVR . OCTAVIO . SABIN V 

PBAESIDE . N . CVBANTE . FLA . AMMAV 
SIO . PRAEF . EQQ . D . D . XI . KAL . SEPTEM 
CENSORE II ET LIPIDO II . COS 

The asterisks mark the portioD of the stone lost : where the 
blanks are^ in the first and fifth lines, the inscription has been 
purposely erased in Roman times. This was a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence, after an Emperor had become unpopular 
and had been assassinated. In this case, the Emperor whose 
name had been erased in the first line is probably either 
Caracalla or Elagabulus. Dr. Hubner, who inspected the 
stone at St. John s College, Cambridge, where it is now pre- 
served, thinks he could detect a small ' o ' above the ' N ' in 
SABIN ; but whether it is so or not, the reading would not 
be affected. The same may be said of Lipido^ the first 'I' in 
which he thinks may have been ' E.' The blank in the fifth 

• 

line has been an epithet, which the ala has assumed from the 
name of the unfortunate Emperor, probably Antoniniana. 
The names of the Consuls in the last line not occurring in 
the Consular Fasti, and being otherwise unknown, they were 
no doubt merely Consules suffecli ; had it been otherwise, we 
should at once have known the date of the tablet. The 
reading which Professor Hiibner gives of the inscription, as 
it now exists, and in which I agree with him, is — 

" . , . {oh) balineum refect{um) {ei b)a8ilicam vetustate 
conlabsam a solo testiiutam eq{uites) aloe 8ebu8sia{na€ 

) sub Octavio Sabino v(iro) c{larissimo) prae 

** side n{ostro) curante Fla(vio) Jmmausio prae/{ecto) 
*' eg{uitum), D{aium) d{edicalum) XL Kal{endas) 
" 8eptem{bres), Censore II et Lepido II co{n)s{ulibus)** 
The facts we gather from this stone are, that on the eleventh 
I 
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of the Kalends of September, in the year when Cencfor and 
Lepidas (each for the second time) were Consules suffecti^ 
the Ala Sebussiana, under the instructions of Octavius 
Sabinus,^ a man of illustrious rank and President (prae%eB) 
of the province of Britain, rebuilt a bath and restored from 
the ground a basilica which had become decayed with age ; 
and that Flavins Ammausius, a praefect of horse (no doubt 
the commander of the regiment) superintended the work. 

Unless the tiles found in London, and which bear the in- 
scription P.P. BRI . LON . read (as I think they do) Praeses 
Provinciae BHtanniae Londinii, no other inscription in which 
the Governor of Britain is called Praeses occurs in our island. 
The name of the legate is also otherwise totally unknown. 

Another fact that we may gather from this inscription is, the 
early date of the erection of the station, when such a building 
as a basilica required renewing on account of its ruinous con- 
dition so early as between A.D. 217 and 222. It at once 
shows that Lancaster may have been a Roman station as early 
as A.D. 70, and have been erected by Agricola. Considerable 
remains of the bath appear to have been found at the same 
time as the inscription, for Whitaker says, p. 214 :— " At the 
*' same time when it was discovered, remains of the bath, to 
** which it refers, were also taken up. It appears to have 
" been a cold bath, as there were no appearances of a hypo- 
'* caust ; and the paving, as usual, had been channeled to 
" prevent the feet of the bathers from slipping." Dr. Whitaker, 
at p. 218, gives an engraving of the tablet. 

A rather peculiar event marks the next reported discovery. 



* In the Ephemeris Epigraphica^ vol. i, p. 130, Professor Mommsen has an 
article npon a person who appears, from Continental inscriptions, to haye borne 
the names of Cains OctaTins Appius Suetrias Sabinas, and to haye been the 
imperial legate in Pannonia (Inferior) and Raetia, legate of the 22nd legion, 
and held many other posts. He was Consul A.D. 214. Professor Mommsen 
in this article raises the question (p. 142), whether the Octayius Sabinus of this 
Lancaster inscription is the same person; but no satisfactory conclusion ia 
axriyed at. 
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Mr. BaineSy in to), iv of his History of Lancashire^ p. 489» 
says: — "In A.D. 1830, a stone was found by the workmen 
" employed in digging a cellar on the Gastle Hill. It is a 
" plain square monument, with an imperfect inscription, which 
" seems to record the death of a son of Julian Frobus." Two 
pages previously (p. 487} Mr. Baines, in speaking of the 
sculptures found at Borough, says that this stone was pre- 
served with them in Mr. Gregson's garden in Queen Square, 
Lancaster. As I was aware that all the sculptures formerly 
preserved in this garden had been removed to Mr. Gregson's 
grounds at Caton, I asked my friend Mr. Dalzell, in the 
summer of 1873, to visit the latter place, see if the tombstone 
named was there, and, if so, obtain a copy of the inscription. 
He did so, and sent me a copy of the lettering on the stone. 
To my surprise I found it identical with an inscription first 
described by Lysons, in the Magna Britannia, as being found 
at Birdoswald, the ancient Amboglanna, in Cumberland, and 
given by Dr. Bruce in the Lapidarium Septentrionale, No. 
383, and which he had reported as missing. In one of my 
letters to Dr. Bruce I mentioned this fact, when he at once 
went over to Caton, and identified it as the missing stone — 
engraving it in the Appendix to the Lapidarium Septentrio- 
nale, p. 474. It is a stone 2 feet 2 inches in height by 1 foot 
2 inches in breadth, and inscribed 

D .M 

AVRELI 

CONCOR 

DI.VIXIT 

ANN.VN • 

VM . D . V 

FJL. AVR 

IVLIANl 

TRIB. 

How it got to Lancaster from Birdoswald it is impossible 
to say. 

l2 
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In 1834, another miliarium was found on the Castle Hill. 
It is not cylindrical but rough, and is now preserved at Lune- 
cliffe, with the milestone of the reign of Philip. Like the 
latter, the lettering is quite at the top of the stone, which is 
5 feet 6 inches in length, and is inscribed 

IMP C D N 

CAIO MESSIO 

QVINTO DEC 

TRAIANO P FEL 

ICI INVICTO AVG 

»>., Imp{eratori) 0{ae8ari) D{omino) N{o8tro) Caio Messio 
Quinto Dec{%o) Trajano P{%o) Felici Invicto Aug{usto), 
This Emperor reigned from A.D. 249, when he succeeded 
Philip, to A.D. 251, when he was killed in a sanguinary 
battle witli the Goths. 

In the Mayer Museum, Liverpool, there is a small altar of 
terra cotta, about 8^ inches high and 4 inches broad, in the 
case of antiquities found at Lancaster, and which bears the 
inscription in relief — 

SILVANO 

TETTO 

SERVS 

FITACITI 

EX . VOTOR 

Mr. Mayer informs me that it was found in cutting a railway 
at Lancaster, circa 1855 ; but I think this a mistake, for on 
examining it, I found underneath it most unmistakeable traces 
of its having been purchased, and I believe from the estab- 
lishment of Mr. W, Chaffers, F.S.A., in London. In fact, 
the altar seems to have been discovered at Heiligenberg, on 
the Franco-German boundary, in 1840, as the exact inscrip- 
tion occurs in a description of some Roman pottery, &c., 
found at that place in 1840, by Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
in the Antiquities of Uichborough, Beculver, and Lymne, 
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p. 71. The inscription occurred first on a yase^ and was 
'' repeated with sh'ght variations on several small altars in 
" terra cotta." 

Mr. Simpson records, p. \2l, the discovery of a cinerary 
urn, in digging the foundation of St. Thomas' Church, and 
another in 1847, containing burnt bones, and the skull of a 
child, found in Queen Square ; and in 1849, the discovery of 
a number of Boman coins and an iron spear-head,* in Marsh 
Lane, in digging for the junction of the North Western and 
Carlisle railways. 

Vast quantities uf coins have been found in liancaster. 
Baines notices, p. 489, a silver one of Otho, A.D. 69, found 
in December, 1834, " in the garden of Joseph Dockray, Esq., 
** a little below the parish church." Obverse — bust of the 
Emperor, with legend IMP . M . OTHO . CAESAR . AVG . 
TR . P . ii^r^r*^ -SECVRITAS . P . R . surrounding a 
figure bearing in the right hand a chaplet and in the left a 
spear. On the same page, Baines also enumerates a list of 
the Emperors whose coins had been found in the churchyard 
within a few years previously to 1836 : they are Vespasian, 
Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Com- 
modus Maximus, Diocletian, and Licinius. During the same 
period, he says, that about a hundred coins of Constantino 
and of Probus had been picked up ; also one inscribed 
CONSTANTIVS . NOB . CHES. The latter word is cer- 
tainly CAES. Many others have since been found, of which 
the writer has been informed. In 1837 and 1838, copper 
coins of Domitian and Antoninus Pius were found in this 
churchyard. Extensive collections were formed by the late 
Canon Turner (Vicar of Lancaster), the late W. Jackson, Esq., 
the late Benj. Dockray, Esq., the late Mr. Parkinson, and the 
late Mr. Corbyn Barrow. The latter collection was some time 

* This is DOW in the posBession of Mr. Dalzell. 
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ago presented to the Lancaster Mechanics' Institute, after 
being catalogued by Mr. Dalzell. They are at present de- 
posited in the Lancaster bank for safety. 

On the 1 5th of August, 1856, a workman engaged in 
cutting away the embankment at the bottom of Bridge Lane, 
at the foot of the Wety-wall, to make way for some new 
cottages then about being erected by Mr. Thomas Harrison, 
came upon a hoard of about one hundred denarii, all of the 
higher empire. These silver coins quickly got dispersed ; but 
fourteen of them came into Mr. Dalzell's possession, of which 
seven appear to be of Vespasian, one of Titus, one Trajan, 
one Hadrian, and four Consular. The same gentleman has 
also a number of first and third brass of various Emperors, 
found at different times. 

The potters' marks found at Lancaster have not been closely 
investigated. Mr. Dalzell tells me that he saw the following 
on pottery found in Church Street in 1868 — '70 and '71 : — 



A . POLAVSTI 


DAGODVN VV 


. TICOTAKI . M 


DIVES 


SVT.PLICIANI 


HB 


OADGATE MA 


ANIEACIO or 


QVINTILIANI M 


NEB 



And in 1 872, pottery, with the name IMANNI, was found. 
The first, third, fifth, and sixth occur in various parts of 
England ; the fourth we have before seen was also found in 
1776; and the fifth also in 1809. IMANNI also is well 
known. These, with the REGINI mentioned by Dr. Leigh, 
seem to embrace the whole of those known to have been 
found. No. 2 has, I think, been wrongly read. 

One point more remains to be spoken of, and that is, the 
Boman roads connecting Lancaster with other Roman stations. 
They are three in number. The first was to Overborough 
rGalacum,J and would appear for a considerable period to 
have been the only large road connecting Lancaster with the 
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rest of Boman Britain. I think Dr. Whitaker is oorrect in 
the assumption that this road was found to be " inconYonient, 
** dilatory, and toilsome." '* I have proved," says he, " from a 
" late discovery, that it was always impracticable for carriages." 
Whitaker then goes on to say, that from the discovery of the 
miliarium of Philip, he thinks that the road south from Lan- 
caster to the neighbourhood of Preston, (where it falls at 
nearly right angles upon the fine Boman road from the Fylde 
to Bibchester), was constructed in that Emperors reign. In 
this I concur with him. From its point of intersection it 
^ould prove a continuation of the fine road from Manchester 
(via Wigan and Walton) to Bibchester, and thus unite Man- 
chester with Lancaster by a road almost, as Whitaker says, 
on '' a perfect plane." This was the second road issuing from 
Lancaster ; and the third seems to be its continuation, leading 
northwards to the station at Natlaud near Kendal, and pro- 
bably completed by Decius, the successor of Philip in the 
empire, A.D. 249 — 251, from the fact of the miliarium 
bearing his name having been found on the Castle Hill. 

Whitaker apparently adopts this view as to both roads, for 
he says, vol. ii, p. 213 — 

It is another curious fact, that this latter iter is differently constructed 
from the great Boman pavement of the upper empire. I have been 
assured by an intelligent person who has seen a portion of it dug up in 
the Fylde \iouth of Lancaster], that it was constructed much like a 
common highway, with small broken stones compacted by time and 
pressure. And I have myself taken up a portion of the same way 
near the Folly, about a mile from Lancaster to the norths and pointing 
upon Concangioit [he erroneously gives this name to the station at 
Natland] which in the mode of its construction precisely corresponded 
with this account. 

Such are the vestiges of the Boman age left to us in the 
capital of the County Palatine. It is much to be wished that 
systematic excavations could be made, in !>>» Vicarage fields 
and at the foot of the fragments of the Wall now existing. 
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Stukeley, fllin. Curiosum, vol. ii, p. 88) says, "All the 
" space of ground north of the church is full of foundations 
" of stone buildings, Boman, I believe, and much stone has 
'* been taken up there." The sites of buildings are still here 
and there traceable (1875) by the irregularities of soil in the 
neighbourhood of the vicarage. Mr. Simpson also tells us, 
p. 116 — " Whenever cellars have been sunk^ or similar exca- 
" vations made, in certain parts of Lancaster, a variety of 
*' Soman antiquities have been invariably discovered ; and 
" particularly in the upper part of Church Street." 

Taken in connection, these statements by Stukeley and 
Simpson serve to shew that the soil teems with Roman remains, 
which merely require to be collected, in order to throw a flood 
of light upon the name, size, history, and fall of the town. 
Is there not sufficient spirit in the locality for the inaugura- 
tion of such a course ? It rests with the present generation 
to decide. A few years and it will be too late. 



Note. — Since writing the above J am informed, by the Vicar of 
Halton, that the altar found in 1794 is now preserved in the study at 
Halton Hall, where it is built up into the wall, with a glass framing in 
its front. The altar found at the Folly has been lately removed by Mr. 
Dalzell to his new residence, Clifton Hall, near Workington, where he 
has had it photographed, to enable me to supply the engraving herewith 
given (Fig. 2 in the Plate). With the exception of a small and very 
incorrect engraving of it in the Oentleman's Magazine for 1802, it has 
never before been engraved. The Halton altar also is now engraved 
for the first time. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEOLOGY 
AND ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CHESHIRE SHORE. 

By Charle* Potter, Esq. 
(Read Decehber 9tr, 1875.) 



Although I have chosen this title for the paper, iillow me to 
say that I make do pretension to a knowledge of the latter 
science, and to but little of the former. 

I feel that, after the many years in which * you listened to 
the literary treats supplied you by Mr. H^nry Ecroyd Smith, 
what I may have to place before you will prove less interesting 
both in matter and treatiiient. I am grateful at having 
this opportunity of adding my testimony in appreciation of 
that gentleman's ability as an antiquary ; and that Liverpool, 
and this Society in particular, have sustained a great loss by 
his removal from this neighbourhood. In his new sphere of 
occupation, I sincerely hope he may find leisure, combined 
with congenial pursuits, and a long and happy life of 
usefulness. 

On the sea-shore of the Cheshire peninsula the new red 
sandstone crops out in the neighbourhood of the Mersey, in 
the rocks locally so well known as the Bed and Yellow Noses. 
And in the neighbourhood of the Dee, it is visible in what is 
known as the Bed Bocks and the Bocks of Hilbre. 

From each of these outcrops, the sandstone dips towards 
Leasowe ; the embankment erected there by the Commissioners 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board being about midway 
along the shore of the peninsula. In this trough has been de- 
posited the glacial or boulder clay, and above it those beds which 
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I purpose describing in tliis paper. The surface of the glacial 
clay is very irregular, in one place rising as a boss or hillock, 
in another sinking into considerable hollows. Wherever the 
clay rises above the level of an ordinary high tide, the two 
forest peat beds, with the intervening silt, thin out, and thicken 
in proportion as its surface sinks below this level. 

The lower forest peat bed (B),* which lies immediately on 
the glacial clay, seldom attains a thickness of eighteen inches 
on the Cheshire shore, being much the thinner of the two 
forest peats ; in other localities, I have found the lower con- 
siderably thicker than the upper. With the exception of the 
arboreal remains imbedded in it, this peat is composed entirely 
of fresh-water materials and growth ; the plants being princi- 
pally the flag (Iris) and rush fSunceaJ^ the annual fall of 
which has given a laminated character to the bed. The arboreal 
remains consist mostly of oak (Quercus liohurj and pine 
( Pinus SylvestrisJ, There are* very few rooted butts in this 
bed, for each of which there are at least ten imbedded trunks. 

(G.) A marine silt rests on the lower forest peat. In places, 
this is so like the glacial clay that one is scarcely to be recog- 
nised from the other ; yet their distinctive characters may be 
readily detected by the total absence of stones, gravel, or even 
coarse sand in the silt, whilst the glacial clay is full of these 
materials, varying in size from coarse sand or gravel to the 
erratic boulder of many tons in weight. Some fine specimens 
of the latter may be seen in the grounds of Leasowe Castle, 
in a gateway at the top of the embankment. 

A distinctive character of the silt is its laminated structure, 
which is so clearly shown on its sea front, and the organic 
remains to be found in it, the principal among the latter being 
Scrobicularia, It was the large number of these moUusca 
which are distributed through this bed, and which did not 

* See Plate. 
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appear to have been previously observed, that induced me to 
name it " Scrobicularia clay/' a name which I am pleased to 
know has been generally adopted. It would appear that 
currents existed in the waters in which the Scrobicularia lived 
and died. These currents have cut channels through the 
lower peat, where thin, down into the glacial clay. Such 
channels appear to have been the favourite habitat of the 
Scrobicularia, which may be traced in narrow beds running 
through the whole thickness of the stratum and what remains 
of the lower peat, for a considerable distance on the surface 
of the glacial clay. 

In a paper published in the Transactions of the Liverpool 
Geological Society for 1868-69, I stated that the change 
from salt water, in which the Scrob, clay was deposited, to 
fresh, in which the peat above was formed, was gradual ; and 
as a reason for coming to this conclusion, I stated the fact 
that I had found a colony of the Scrobicularia wholly im- 
bedded in the peat, which, with both valves united, were 
erect in the bed. I particularly mention this fact, as since 
the publication of the above-mentioned paper it has been 
stated that at least three inches of the upper part of the 
Scrob. clay was formed in fresh water, from the fact that the 
Iris was found to have penetrated it to that depth. It will be 
found that very much of this Iris, from its uncompressed state, 
is of recent growth, when compared with the growth which 
so largely enters into the composition of the furest peat beds, 
the whole of which is highly compressed. 

For the fact that the Foraminifera found in this bed and 
bed (E) are identical with those to be found in the sea 
washing our present shore, we are indebted to the Rev. H. 
Crosskey, now of Birmingham, he having been the first to 
make a microscopic examination of the material of which 
these beds are composed. Trunks and butts, with outspread 
roots, are to be found in this marine stratum, although in 
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much smaller numbers, in the same imbedded state as in the 
peats above and below it. 

(D.) Upper forest peat may be considered as a duplicate of 
the lower forest peat in its composition from fresh water 
growth and materials, with the exception of a few inches at the 
bottom of the bed, in which, as before stated, the presence of 
Scrobicularia proves it to have been brackish, if not pure sea 
water, in some places. Again, the Iris, except the more recent 
growth, is comparatively absent from this lower portion of 
the bed. The arboreal remains in this stratum consist prin- 
cipally, as in the lower bed, of oak and resinous fir, beech, 
and yew. A very fine beech butt, with its bark intact, was 
a prominent object amongst the oaks and pines a few years 
since; but it has disappeared, and the ground on which it 
stood is now washed away. In the upper part of tliis bed 
I have found a colony of the fresh-water mussel {Anodon)^ 
and of the marsh snail {Limnea). 

(E.) A b^d resting on the upper forest peat I had ascertained 
to be a marine formation ; and as such described it to the 
Liverpool Geological Society, to whom I left the honour of 
naming it. As they failed to do this, I adopt with pleasure 
the designation subsequently given to it by Mr. De Ranee, of 
the Ordnance Survey, viz., " Upper Scrobicularia Clay." 
With this stratum the coarse drift sand, so increasingly 
characteristic in after deposits, makes its appearance; it 
enters so largely into the composition of this bed, as com- 
pared with the fine argillaceous material forming the lower 
Scrob, bed, that where the upper forest bed is absent, and in 
consequence the upper and lower Scrob. beds are in contact, 
the one may be easily distinguished from the other by a careful 
observer. This bed may be better examined to |,he eastward 
of the Leasowe embankment, than to the westward of it, as 
on the west it varies considerably in thickness and is usually 
covered with sand. Leaving the embankment at Leasowe 
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Castle, a peat bed (F), about ten inches in thickness, will be 
seen stretching along the foot of the sandhills, towards the 
Mersey. Generally, the upper Scrob, bed (E) may be examined 
to advantage immediately under this. 

The Scrobicularia besides being mostly found with both 
valves united, and erect in the bed, in this deposit are generally 
mixed up with the more common mollusca of our present 
shore. This I have not observed to be the case in the lower 
bed. 

The upper forest peat (D) when free of sand (in which 
state I have not seen it for three years) was to be seen a few 
yards landwards of a Hue continued towards the Mersey. 
From the sea-front of the embankment, its thickness nowhere 
exceeded three inches in the exposed part. A butt, which is 
still standing a few yards from the end of the embankment, 
rose through it, although the recoil of the waves from the 
butt had cleared away the peat immediately around it, leaving 
the lower Scrob. clay exposed in a shallow basin-shaped cavity. 
About thirty yards further east was the root of a large fir, 
exposed on the surface of the peat. 

Directly under this, the upper forest peat, and standing out 
in their normal state of imbeddedness from the clay, was one 
of those narrow beds of Scrobicularia (so characteristic of 
this clay on the other side of the embankment), which ran 
down the whole length of the exposed surface, here fully three 
hundred yards, to the lower forest peat. 

(F.) The peat before mentioned, overlying the upper Scrob, 
bed on the Leasowe side of the embankment, contains a few 
fresh-water mollusca, principally Succineae, This stratum 
should not be mistaken for either the upper or the lower 
forest peats, from which it differs very considerably. The 
two forest peats are almost, if not quite, destitute of sand, 
whilst this is largely composed of it. The fresh-water plants 
of which the forest peats are to so great an extent oomposedi 
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are in a high state of preservation ; in this, the vegetation is 
mostly decomposed, probably from exposure to subaerial 
influences. 

The two lower peats contain such large quantities of 
arboreal remains that, wherever exposed, they have the name 
of forest peats, or forest beds, instinctively given to them. 
This peat is almost destitute of any such remains. The bed 
is overlain by a very distinctive peat, which, although in some 
places separated by a thin layer of slightly peaty sand, must 
be considered to belong to the same stratum or formation. 
This upper portion of the peat contains Succineae in larger 
quantities than the lower, on the Leasowe side of the embank- 
ment ; but its chief characteristic consists in its being divided, 
by thin seams of drift sand, into three or four layers of about 
an inch in thickness, and by this it may, on either side of the 
embankment, be readily distinguished &om all other peats on 
the Cheshire shore. 

On the west of the embankment this bed assumes a very 
different character, and in the lowest part is mixed with an 
amount of brown argillaceous deposit, which contains the 
remains of fresh- water moUusca in immense quantities, and 
of a great variety of species. As it rises, it becomes more 
and more of a peaty character, up to the peat so evenly 
divided by the seams of sand. The difference in this stratum 
on the Meols shore, as compared with that on the Leasowe 
shore, arises from the fact that the latter is at a higher level. 
There would in consequence be a depth of water in the Meols 
neighbourhood better adapted to the requirements of the 
innumerable organisms whose remains we there find. 

(G.) A very sandy silt about ten inches thick. In this bed 
I have failed to find any organisms which would reliably 
stamp its origin as of either marine or fresh-water; but 
Mr. De Bance appears to have done so, and has named it 
Teiina Balthica, thus placing it with the marine formations. 
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If we go back to the glacial clay, which is a marioe formation, 
we find, as V9e ascend from that deposit, each stratum alter- 
nates, and that a marine deposit is in each instance overlain 
by a fresh-water formation. 

(H.) Here we have tlio land surface or cultivated soil of the 
country. This stratum varies very much in thickness, as the 
section on the shore when clear of sand shows, where it may 
be seen ranging from one to four feet in depth. It is a sandy, 
peaty soil, and through its length there is the strongest proof 
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of a long period of tillage. Land shells, mixed with large 
quantities of those belonging to the edible mollusca, are to 
be found through the whole thickness of the stratum. Of 
the latter, two shells are seldom found united ; and for the 
most part they are very much broken. These have un- 
doubtedly been brought, or the greater part of them, to the 
locality in which they are found, for food by the inhabitants 
of the district. Of the relics of man's handiwork accumu- 
lated in this stratum, I shall speak more fully elsewhere. 

(I.) For fully eight feet above the surface soil, the sands 
forming the sea cliff have undoubtedly been acted upon 
largely by standing flood water; evidence of this is to be 
found in several thin but well-defined beds in the drift sand 
up to that height. These consist of peats, iron or ferruginous 
beds, and thin light-coloured beds very full of fresh-water 
shells. Of these beds I shall have also to speak more fully 
when treating of the antiquities and the place of their 
interment. 

(J.) The sand dunes or hills above these horizontal surfaces 
have accumulated from subaerial causes which are still in 
operation. 

There was a time when I believed that the whole of the 
arboreal forestal remains, so largely exposed on the Cheshire 
shore^ — and which are to be found in nearly the whole of 
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the marsh lands and river valleys of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and many parts of the north of Europe, — germinated, grew, 
and decayed where we now find them. But, having acci- 
dentally come upon a small unresinous fir, in an undecayed 
state, underlying the hole of a large oak, hoth of which were 
closely and firmly imbedded in their surrounding matrix, a 
doubt arose in my mind whether my preconceived opinions 
were correct. Subsequently, I found that seldom were two of 
these trunks to be seen lying parallel to each other ; and still 
less frequently was a trunk to be found in a position near to 
a butt, which would have suggested that they had onctf 
belonged to one and the same tree. I also observed that the 
roots of the standing butts were as likely to be spread out 
above the prostrate U'unks as below them ; and that in number 
the butts and trunks bore no relative proportion one to the 
other. The standing butts in the lower peat-bed, being not 
more than as one to ten of the trunks, is a fact almost over- 
whelming to the theory of growth in situ ; as, the trunks 
being once broken off, their total or partial removal from the 
surface-soil on which they had grown might be caused by 
flood or decay ; but that the trunks in a sound state should 
remain, and the roots and butts be removed from their undis- 
turbed beds, appeared to me to be impossible of explanation — 
and seems so still. 

As previous observers had overlooked these facts, I deter- 
mined to investigate the subject further, and satisfy myself 
on it. These investigations caused me to change the opinion 
I had first formed ; and I shall adduce additional reasons for 
concluding that the whole of these forestal remains had 
drifted from elsewhere, and I hope to be able to prove that 
none of them are now in the position in which they grew. 

Very few thoughtful people could look on these beds 
without the question arising to their minds, — What can that 
power have been which has broken these trees off at the height 
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we see them ? The horizontal spread of the roots shows that 
they have grown in a shallow soil. I have never seen, nor 
have I heard of, one which had a tap root. Under ordinary 
circumstances, such trees would hy wind or water be uprooted, 
instead of being broken off at the largest and strongest part, 
which is just above the surface of the soil in which they grew. 
Here is to be seen broken off in this manner the strong oak, 
and the stronger and tougher yew. The only feasible con- 
clusion at which I can arrive, to account for the fact, is, that 
wind, aided by frost, has been the means. The power of 
wind is thus described, in a treatise by Dr. Mozely. In 
speaking of a tropical storm,* he says : — 

" The frightened animals in the field assemble together, 
and are almost suffocated by the impetuosity of the wind in 
searching for shelter, which, when found, serves only for 
" destruction ; the roofs of houses are carried vast distances 
" from their walls, which are beaten to the ground, burying 
" their inhabitants under them ; large trees are torn up by 
" their roots, and huge branches are shivered off and driven 
'^ through the air with immense velocity. Every tree and 
'' shrub that withstands the shock is stripped of its boughs 
" and foliage ; plants and grass are laid flat on the earth : 
" luxuriant spring is changed in a moment to dreary winter." 

Can any person read this description of the appearance of 
a country after a hurricane, without being at once struck with 
the resemblance which the imbedded trunks^ seen in these peat- 
beds, bear to it ? With the exception that they are not torn 
up by the roots, the branches are stripped from the trunks, or 
the heads have been broken off before the trunks have finally 
succumbed. About five per cent, of these trunks have their 
butts attached — that is, they have not been broken off above 
the surface of the soil in which they grew — and three of these 
I have seen which had a portion of a single root or lead 
attached. With this exception, the whole of the roots which 

* A similar tornado occurred in the lale of Wight, while thiB paper is passing 
through the press ; ^., in September, 1876* 
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I hATe seen are as completely wrenched from the butts as are 
the boughs from the tranks ; showing that the power which 
held them in the ground was superior to that of the tough 
fibre of either the oak or the yew. 

I have been informed, on the most unquestionable authority, 
that in North America, wind does at times e^cert its force in a 
manner similar to that described by Dr. Mozely ; and that, 
when the land is hardened by the winter frosts, the efiect 
of the wind is not only to strip the boughs from the trunks, 
as is done in the tropics, but that, instead of uprooting, it 
will snap tUe trunks of the largest trees, just above the surface 
of the ground, in exactly the same manner as they are seen to 
be broken off in these beds. The frozen soil forms the 
fulcrum, or resisting power to the force of the storm. 

Can we imagine, under any circumstances, if the trees are 
in the position in which they grew, that not one fallen tree is 
to be found with its roots doubled under it on the side to 
which it has fallen ? And yet I question if one has been, or 
will be, so found. 

Judging from the great size and consecutive rings of many 
of the trees, their growth must have extended over centuries ; 
and yet in no part of these beds is there any indication of 
decomposed vegetable earth or soil. Let the sea wash over 
the surface of these peats, and it is almost powerless to dis- 
turb them, the wasting action of tide and storm is almost 
confined to their sea front, which it breaks up in solid masses, 
but not until the underlying tenacious silt or glacial clay has 
been washed away ; and so indestructible are these detached 
masses, that where exposed to the full force of the breakers, 
they will remain for months as rounded nodules, like the sea- 
worn boulders derived from our hardest rocks. 

The fact that the horizontal trunks of the trees are found 
in the lowest part of the beds, and through the whole thick- 
ness, until they rise or slightly project from the surface, is 
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proof that they were being deposited during the whole period 
that these beds were forming. Soft-wooded trees, as the birci 
and unresinous firs, lying at the bottom of the bed, are likely 
to be sound from the centre to the epidermis, whilst the 
resinous firs and the oak, lying beside, across, or in any part 
above them, are soft and rotten ; or the reverse may be the 
case. Under any circumstances the tree trunks and boughs 
must have been covered up, where we now find them, by the 
natural growth and deposition of the fresh -water plants, of 
which these beds are composed. Is it then possible to 
account for these different conditions of soundness, if we 
exclude the fact, that one must have been more decayed than 
the other previous to being imbedded ? 

The outspread roots of immense oak butts are frequently 
to be seen, from which all the softer wood has been cleared 
away by decay, that which remains being thin 'and angular ; 
fully two-thirds of the original length and thickness are gone. 
Had this clearance of wood and bark been made after the tree 
was imbedded by growth or otherwise, in a consolidated peat, 
a cavity would be left between the sound wood and the peat, 
containing the rotted remains ; or the cavity would be filled 
with subsequent vegetable growth or material, which would 
be easily detected. But no such cavity exists or has existed. 
The peat envelops what remains of these old, weathered, and 
once gigantic roots as closely as it does the roots which are, 
as in their normal state of growth, with their skin or epidermis 
unbroken, and nothing but their rootlets gone. 

Again, as I have before mentioned, the standing butts have, 
in many cases, the prostrate trunks lying immediately under 
them, while the roots of the butts are spread out upon these 
prostrate trunks ; yet in no case do these roots fashion and 
adapt themselves to what they rest upon. I have seen examples 
where they appeared to do so, but closer observation proved 
that it arose solely from the pressure of the superincumbent 
S2 
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beds ; and most of the smaller roots and branches are found to 
be more or less flattened from the same cause. 

It should be borne in mind by those who argue that these 
trees have lived and died where we find them, that such 
portions as have grown above the earth, including the trunks 
and branches, would, on being broken down, lie exposed on 
the surface of the soil for an indefinite period of time before 
they could, — by the annual growth of vegetation from below, 
and the leaves, &c. from above,— become buried h^ a vegetable 
soil. But how deceiving it would be to speak of three inches 
of earth covering the branch of an oak, which should not 
exceed three inches in its largest diameter : the natural bends 
and crooks in the bough, and the spread of the branchlsts 
above or below an assumed horizontal line must be taken into 
consideration. For instance, if an entire oak-bough three 
inches in diameter be placed on a level surface, in most cases 
some portion of it, or its branchlets, would rise as many feet 
above that surface. I have found, on the Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire shores, in these beds, tree trunks which had their upper 
or smaller ends buried in the undisturbed peat, the larger or 
butt ends projecting considerably above the surface. In 
another case a large oak butt had settled down on the butt of 
a pine, which was forced thereby out of the perpendicular, 
and projected from below the oak at an angle of about 75 
degrees : both were in a sound state. In the Hull dock peat- 
bed I observed a very large oak butt, with its outspread roots 
resting on the small end of an equally large oak trunk, the 
larger end of which was tilted by the weight of the butt resting 
on its opposite extremity. 

But the most convincing proof that the tree butts sunk 
through water to where they are found, and that the materials 
of which these beds are composed was gradually formed by 
deposition and growth, around and over them, was to be seen 
in the forest bed on the sea shore at Selsey in Sussex. Whilst 
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examining those beds, in the company of Mr. W. Woodlands^ 
of Medmeney farm, I found the butt of a pine which had 
been broken off at about the usual height (eighteen inches), 
which had been overturned ; what remained of the trunk was 
firmly imbedded in the undisturbed stratum, the root being 
uppermost and slightly projecting from the surface. I will 
mention one other fact, which to my mind is conclusive that 
these trees cannot have grown where we see them. The peats 
being stratified, and very finely laminated, would give proof 
or evidence of the intrusion of a foreign body, and I hesitate 
not to affirm Ihat it would be impossible for a root in its first 
stage of growth, as a delicate filament, to expand with the 
growth of the tree until it has attained a diameter of eighteen 
inches or more, and not displace, or in any way crush the 
laminee, or disturb the stratification. 

Suppose pieces of thin board, or strips of leather, to be 
placed one upon anothef until a thickness of twenty-four inches 
was attained, and that the thin edge of an ordinary two-and* 
a-half inch wedge was forced between the middle pieces and 
driven home, would it be possible for the wedge to absorb just 
as much of the leather or boards as that of its own bulk, 
leaving no signs of upheaval or depression in the lines of 
contact between the pieces ? And yet this is what must have 
taken place if the roots grew in these beds. 

The clearest proof of this may be seen in the uncompressed 
state of the Iris and other vegetable growth, as compared 
with the compressed state of the old growth. 

Is it possible for a tree under any circumstances to fall 
where it has grown, and there remain in a comparatively 
sound state, whilst a soil derived from the ordinary growth 
and decay of vegetation shall accumulate around and over it ? 
Or is it possible for the engineer or carpenter to name a wood 
or tree of British growth which, in its natural state, would lie 
exposed on the surface soil for thirty years and not show the 
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least sign of decay ? Or would a soil, derived wholly from 
the decay of normal vegetable growth, accumulate one inch 
in that period of time on a surface sufficiently drained for an 
oak to flourish on ? Is it not a fact that the most indestruc- 
tible of vegetable substances, if left on the surface of the 
earth exposed to atmospheric influences, will, in time, by decay 
become a portion of the soil ? 

But let us turn to water, and inquire as to its qualities or 
powers for preserving vegetable remains, and we shall certainly 
not need to travel beyond the lake dwellings of Switzerland 
for an answer. There, in the bed of the lake^are found the 
remains of man's handiwork, also delicate vegetable substances 
and portions of innumerable wooden piles, which are supposed 
to have formerly supported the dwellings of the people who 
placed them where they are now found. 

Again, in the drainage of a lake or bog in this country it is 
not an unusual thing for canoes and implements of wood to be 
found, and such have been found imbedded in the forest peats 
— the handiwork of a people of whose history we know almost 
as little as we do of the fossil creatures of the older rocks. 
When peats are either naturally or artificially drained, we 
know that if they are exposed to atmospheric influences, the 
vegetation of which they are composed will decay ; and it is 
from this source that the practical gardener obtains the 
decomposed peat soil so much desired for the growing of 
ferns and for potting purposes. Is it then unreasonable to 
assume as a fact, that when the timber and plants found in 
these beds, and which go to make up their thickness, are in 
an undecomposed state, they can never have been exposed to 
atmospheric influences, after being imbedded, until uncovered 
by recent denudation ? 

All these so-called forest beds which I have examined are 
overlain by a marine or estuaria] deposit. As our knowledge 
of these formations increases, it will be int.erestiog to ascertain 
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to what extent this overlyiDg deposit is similar and continnons. 
Much of this work may be done by one individaal ; bat 
before even an approximation to their geographical distribu- 
tion can be ascertained, it must become the work of many. 
Buried several feet, as they mpstly are, below the surface of 
the ground, except where exposed by tidal influences, their 
existence can only be guessed at in many instances; it 
is therefore the more necessary that where sections of these 
beds are exposed by drainage or other works, the full par- 
ticulars should be chronicled. 

There are those who, having abandoned the theory that the 
so-called forest-beds are of terrestrial origin, derived from the 
decay of forest-trees and vegetation which has grown on the 
surface, beneath the trees, admit that the beds in question are 
made up entirely of the growth of fresh-water plants and 
vegetation from which our ordinary peats are derived. Yet 
they cling to the theory of growth in situ with as much 
tenacity as the drowning sailor is said to have clung to a 
straw. Whether their new theorv will assist them better than 
the straw did the dying sailor, we shall see. 

They now assert that, after the first aqueous bed had been 
formed, an elevation of the land occurred, followed by the 
drainage and consolidation of the bed necessary for the ger- 
mination and growth of the oak and of the other forest-trees 
whose outspread roots and standing butts are to be found in 
such vast numbers. Subsequently, a subsidence of the land 
occurred ; the immense forests, with their noble trees, sunk 
beneath the waves of the sea ; and a fine argillaceous marine 
mud was deposited over the surface of these forests. Then came 
an elevation — the sea was excluded and fresh water took its 
place, giving birth once more to plants peculiar to it and the 
peats ; these accumulated until another elevation of the land 
took place ; then again comes the period of consolidation and 
drainage ; after which the seeds of forest-trees again find their 



^gro^ into a finer forest than the one 
fffjt,/^^!*^ fs it posBible for those who put forward 
^cJ»P^ jmt^^ that the whole of the forest- tree 
fjps tb^'/, ^ /xobedded in these peats were derived from 
troo^ ^ .^ ^iist have existed many centuries before these 
* ^^ . hnt>t» ^rst sprung from the peat in which we find 
^^^ 9 If their theory be correct, such must have been the 
. AS tbd aqueous vegetation of those beds could not 
therwsie have accumulated around and above them, and it is 
eaaally impossible Tor them to have got there after the beds 
irere consolidated. Then as it is impossible for these im- 
]>added trunks to belong to the butts which have grown 
amongst and above them, what has become of the boughs and 
trunks which belonged to this later forest f For, if this 
theory be correct, nothing can be left of it, except the stools 
or butts with their outspread roots. Or, on the other hand, 
where are the roots and butts gone to, of the forest which 
must have existed previous to these peat-beds being formed, 
which have supplied the trunks found in them ? But a fact 
exists which entirely disposes of this theory, which is that 
where the beds are thick enough, not only the roots but 
occasionally the whole of the butt is entirely covered, I 
having seen examples where the spade has disclosed their 
existence more than a foot below the surface of the undis- 
turbed peat on the Cheshire sbore. 

I refrain from giving other facts in opposition to this theory, 
feeling certain as I do that twelve unprejudiced men could 
not be appointed to visit, examine and give an opinion on 
these tree remains, without agreeing in one unanimous verdict 
that they had all been derived from a common source, and 
all belonged to one period of time. 

Having satisfied myself that the beds described owed their 
origin to aqueous, and not to subaerial or terrestrial causes, 
the question forced itself on my mind, Can the specimens of 
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man*s handiwork, so plentifully found on this shore, he 
derived from those old and undisturbed aqueous formations, 
or have they been washed out from what has been, and still is, 
the cultivated surface soil inland from the sand hills. 

To ascertain this, I commenced to search for and collect 
these relics of a bygone time, making it one of the principal 
considerations that, when I purchased from the residents of 
the district, the vendor should inform me of the exact spot 
on which the object was found, and all particulars connected 
with the fact. By these means, and by personal research, I 
became convinced that my first surmise was correct, a con- 
viction which the lapse of years, and the obtaining of many 
hundred specimens, have tended to confirm. I had not been 
long collecting when I perceived that the coins belonging 
to the reigns of Edwards I., II. and III. were the most 
numerous of any coins discovered. And it was puzzling that 
the coins of Queen Elizabeth, which are usually the most 
plentifiil (the current coins excepted), should appear to be 
altogether wanting. This became the more apparent as coins 
representing the Norman, Saxon and Boman periods came to 
hand with objects of the stone age, and caused me to conclude 
that some catastrophe at the close of the fourteenth century 
had occurred to depopulate this neighbourhood and turn the 
tide of migration from it. It was not until I was in the act 
of preparing this paper that I was aware of the learned author 
of Ancient Meoh having arrived at the same conclusion. 
At page !i(i89, in speaking of the relics found on this shore, he 
says : '' The great bulk of our heterogeneous series will be 
'* found to appertain to the thirteenth century, hence the 
*' induction that the settlement then attained the height of its 
"prosperity. From this period its decline appears to have 
" been rapid, pointing to some great flood or other disaster."* 

* When thiB paper was being read, Canon Home stated that the honour of 
first observing and describing tiiis fact was dae to Mr. H. Eoroyd Smith. 
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It is with extreme pleasure that I make this quotation, as my 
first speculations led me to suppose that drift-sand, by 
subaerial agency, had been the cause, which observations of a 
later date proved to be erroneous, as my discovery of the fresh 
water and ferruginous beds abundantly proved. These beds 
have been named by Mr. De Ranee '' Bithinia Tentaculata 
sand." I would have preferred that they should have borne 
the name of " Succinea Putris sands," as, from the great 
abundance of the latter, and the great scarcity of the former, 
they would by that name be more readily recognized. I had, 
previous to the ordnance survey, brought these and the Upper 
Scrobicularia beds under the notice of the Liverpool Geo- 
logical Society, with the hope that they would investigate 
and name them. As the society failed to do this, I adopt Mr. 
De Ranee's naming, as it indicates a fresh-water origin. 

It must not be supposed that coins of a later date than the 
fourteenth century are not to be found in the neighbourhood 
of the Cheshire shore. I have obtained a few of Elizabeth s ; 
some of the later Scottish kings, includiug James the first of 
this country ; the Charleses ; James the second ; and William 
and Mary. From the well-known fact of William of Orange 
having himself embarked, with a portion of his army, from 
Hoylake, for the invasion of Ireland, it may naturally be 
supposed they would leave many relics of that enterprise in 
and around the neighbourhood. On close inquiry, I have 
found that every coin I possess of these later reigns, and the 
relics left of William's army, have come from the higher and 
cultivated lands of Great Meols, or westward from Great 
Meols to Hilbre and West Eirby. 

What time was necessary, or occupied by the formation of 
the Bithinia or ferruginous beds, may prove to be one more of 
those fertile causes of speculation never to be satisfactorily 
answered. But the ground over which I have traced them along 
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the Cheshire shore^ and their existence on the Lancashire 
coast, — as subsequently shown by Mr. De Banco and Mr. 
Mellard Beade, F.G.S., — show that the floods which gave rise 
to these beds must have covered a vast extent of country, and 
point to the probability of considerable land changes within 
a comparatively recent period. It having been proved by 
actual survey that three thousand acres of laud abutting on 
the Cheshire shore are now below the level of an ordinary 
spring tide, it must be evident that for beds to be deposited at 
least eight feet above that level, the extent of country covered by 
water must have been of much vaster dimensions. Supposing 
the Cheshire and Lancashire beds to have been deposited 
simultaneously, is it possible that water could stand eight feet 
above the level of an ordinary spring tide at the mouth of an 
estuary like that of the Mersey, or on a shore like that of 
Cheshire ? If it is not, we may conclude that the tidal 
waters must have been separated from the flood waters by 
higher land than now exists in many places, or the land must 
have extended much further seawards, and with it the estuary 
of the Mersev and the mouth of the Dee. 

Having heard much speculation and discussion regarding the 
circumstances under which the relics washed from the surface 
soil at Great Meols had been deposited, I venture to submit the 
following as my own opinion on the subject. Previous to the 
flooding of the lands described, I take it that there is evidence 
of habitations in the numerous relics, and in the remains of 
ancient dwellings, three or four of which I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining immediately after their exposure by heavy 
storms and spring tides occurring at one and the same time. 
The floors are made of puddled clay derived from the lower 
Scrob. clay. What remains of the walls, which in one varied 
from nine to fifteen inches in height, shows that they were 
made of wood framework, filled in with puddled clay similar 
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to the floor, the puddle being worked up to a good smooth 
surface.* The perpendicular timbers of the framework were 
supported on long irregularly-squared blocks of sandstone, 
two of which had holes cut into their surface for the foot of 
the timber to rest in. The floors in all cases which I have 
examined are raised above the surface soil to a height varying 
from a few inches to fully two feet, each being considerably 
below the Bithinia Tentaculaia beds. These beds appear 
to speak like truthful witnesses to at least one cause of the 
depopulation of the district. It can scarcely be questioned 
but that the resident population would be supplemented by a 
migratory population, which made the neighbourhood of the 
mouth of the Dee a place of embarkation and debarkation in 
passing to and from Ireland, or to the westward. This 
moving population would often be delayed by miscalculation, 
storms, or contrary winds preventing their departure. During 
the time of waiting there would probably be a considerable 
amount of camping out on the dry sandy soil of the district, 
and the sports and pastimes of those days would be freely 
indulged in to dispel the tedium which oppresses all, in a 
greater or lesser degree, who are anxiously awaiting the con- 
summation of an object or desire. As stated previously, the 
finds on this shore prove that every period of time, from the 
flint or stone age to the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, has had its representative in the neighbourhood of 
Great Meols. And although many thousands of objects have 
been secured within the last forty or fifty years — making an 
average, as computed by the author of Ancient Meols of one 
hundred and fifty specimens a year, a computation which my 
own experience bears out— when the quantity of what has 



* There may occasionally be seen in the lower Scroh. bed long, narrow drain- 
like cuttingB, filled with peaty materials. There can be bat little doubt but 
that these are the places from whence the clay has been obtained, which has 
been nsed for puddling purposes. 
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been caltivated soil is computed, which has by the wasting of 
the shore been removed during the last forty or fifty years, 
the surprise is, considering the careful manner in which these 
relics have been sought for, that in number they should be 
so few. 

These objects are found at the present time distributed 
over a length of shore exceeding a mile and a half. And 
this length is much contracted, compared with what it was 
during the earlier years of collecting, by the measures taken 
to protect the land from further encroachments of the sea. 
The average waste of this shore where unprotected, being at 
the rate of three yards per year, if we compute the surface 
soil at only one foot in thickness, which will be very much 
below the average, it "will be found that not more than one 
specimen is sifted out from seventeen and a half cubic yards 
of soil ; a fact which puts the old saying of the hopelessness 
of looking for a needle in a load of hay completely into the 
shade. 



Since this paper was read, some very fine sections of 
beds, corresponding to those on the Cheshire coast, have 
been exposed on the Lancashire shore at Bootle, in exca- 
vations being made for new docks, by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board. 

The peat-beds at Bootle were much thicker than on the 
Cheshire shore ; the trunks and butts of enormous forest 
trees were to be seen through the whole thickness of the beds, 
the imbedded trunks being often under the outspread roots of 
the butts. In very few cases did the tops of the butts project 
above the peat. They were for the most part completely 
imbedded ; in some instances the uninterrupted peat formation 
being several feet in thickness above the butts. 

The Scrobicularia clays at Bootle have produced, in addi- 
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tion to such remains as have been found in the corresponding 
beds on the Cheshire coast, a bear's skull, in a fine state of 
preservation ; which, with some bones of Cetacea and Bos 
ton^i/rons, are now the property of the town, and deposited 
in the Free Public Museum. From a smal] quantity of 
silt kindly taken from the bear's skull by Mr. T. J. Moore, 
the curator of the museum, the following tnarine forms have 
been determined and mounted by the Rev. H. W. Grosskey 
of Birmingham : — Nonioninm striatopufictata ; Cythere pel-- 
lucida ; C castanea ; Lagena sulcata ; Nucula tenuis ; 
Rissoa parva ; Mactra solida ; Tellina Balthica ; with 
many spines of echinoderms and fragments of moUusca. 
The slides on which the specimens mentioned are mounted 
are now, by the kindness of Mr. Grosskey, given to the 
museum to be placed with the skull. 



A THEORY AS TO THE ORIGIN OF ARABIC 

NUMERALS. 

By B. L, Benas, Esq. 

(Bbad 10th Febbuabt, 1876.) 



It is related of an old Arab, that — living in a town divided by 
a river, which settlement had grown from an obscure village 
into a flourishing community, with temples, schools, hospitals, 
baths, fountains, and all the accompaniments of an opulent 
state of society — he had only one favourite ejaculation. And 
that was, '* Blessed be the man that built the bridge, for all our 
** wealth and prosperity have been derived from that construc- 
'* tion." Like the old Arab one might be tempted to exclaim, 
'' Blessed be the man who invented numerals, for all our 
" progress in real civilization dates from their adoption." 

It is almost impossible to imagine what really would take 
place, in the routine of the world's daily operations, if we 
suddenly lost the magic symbols, 

123 4567890 
A statesman could no more obtain his statistics for equitable 
taxation ; our scientific operations would be at a standstill ; 
the merchant would be reduced to the petty trader ; the 
quotations of the stock exchange would cease to trouble us ; 
and the weary banker would be at rest 

Let us imagine for a moment an Addition sum in Roman 

numerals, thus : — 

D 

XIV 

OCX 

XXXV 

XCI 

M 

XL VI 
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It will be seen at once how huge a labour so trivial a thing 
must have occasioDed ; and it seems to us simply marvellous 
how the great Boman empire could have attained its com- 
paratively high state of civilization when every little operation 
must have necessitated a feat of mental arithmetic. 

Uncharitable though it be, we are accustomed to look down 
upon the Mahommedan Arabs as a nuisance in Europe, to 
whom we owe nothing, and who are only to be ejected, 
" bag and baggage," from all contact with our superior civiliz- 
ation ; and the less informed would hardly credit that when 
the torch of learning burned very feebly in all the rest of 
Europe, there was one corner in the Iberian peninsula, occu- 
pied by the Arabs, where geography, history, philosophy, 
medicine, physics, mathematics, and especially its congeners 
geometry and arithmetic, were sedulously cultivated. Indeed 
the terms almanac, algebra, alcohol, azimuth, zenith, nadir, 
and chemistry, are all derived from their language, and are 
indelible landmarks of their mental activity. 

There have been various opinions as to the e£fect of the 
so-called Crusades, or ** holy wars," upon the Christian people. 
Some maintain that these intensified the religious zeal of the 
various populations, and that the benefits of self-sacrifice 
were brought to the surface by an heroic devotion to a cause 
not immediately for their own interests. Others, less senti- 
mental, have agreed that the Crusaders were a perfect nuisance 
to all the quiet and peaceful portion of the then constituted 
social order in society ; that they were, with a few truly noble 
exceptions, a lot of " ne er-do-weels" and vagabonds, who 
would have enlisted in any cause that brought license and 
adventure in its train, and that their friends had more to fear 
and to lose from their depredations than from those of 
their avowed enemies. Suffice it to say that this contact 
of the West with the East has left good and tangible results. 
Among the many importations from the Saracens, there 
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can be no doubt that the use of the Arabic numerala is one 
of the most important of all ; and the great advances in 
all our modern scientific attainments are not a little to be 
traced to this beautifully perfect decimal system of notation, 
whereby^ with ten cyphers, endless arithmetical combinations 
can be perfected. 

And now, as to the origin of these symbols. It is evident 
the Arabs did not invent, though they used, them. Modem 
researches in Egypt, and especially among the hieroglyphics, 
have satisfactorily demonstrated to us that in that cradle of all 
the arts and sciences, these figures were to be found. Professor 
Seyfibrth, who some time ago made extensive searches and 
collected some valuable papyri, (preserved now in the museums 
of Florence and Turin,) shewed not only these figures in use 
among the priests of Egypt, but also found that this ancient 
race knew a good deal about decimals and fractions. And it may 
be inferred, that, as all learning was the exclusive property of a 
privileged caste, so with the extinction of that caste the know- 
ledge was lost to the people. Whether the Aaronic priesthood 
of the Jews carried this invention with them from Egypt, and 
used it in common with the seventy elders for the sole purpose 
of enabling them to govern the people, may be a bold specu- 
lation. It is known that all the traditions embraced in the 
Mishna and Oemara were for many centuries, — nay, for thou- 
sands of years, — transmitted from generation to generation, 
orally, it being distinctly forbidden to commit them to writing ; 
until the Sanhedrin, or the unbroken link of the seventy elders 
(whose legislative chain of authority, beginning in the wilder- 
ness, imposed upon them by Moses, remaining intact after 
the destruction of the temporal power of the Jews), fearing 
the possible loss of these traditions altogether, at length com- 
mitted certain portions to writing. 

No trace, however, is found in these Talmudic compilations 
that the decimal system was in use among the ordinary Jewish 
L 
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people ; though the minutely correct astronomical calculations 
iu the calendar framed by the Sanhedrin, leads one to imagine 
that they must have availed themselves of a numerical system 
much superior to that in common use. Again, there is an 
undercurrent of the decimal system pervading all the measures 
of the scriptural period. We find the omer is the tenth of an 
ephah, the shekel the hundredth of a maneh, the tithe the due 
of the priesthood ; hence the idea, that our present system of 
numerals might have been known to the leaders of the Jewish 
people, may not be so unpardonably extravagant. 

A very ingenious theory, as to the origin of the shape of 
the figures in our present system, I found in an old manuscript 
volume, which was exhibited by me to the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. It is written partly in Hebrew and 
Latin, by one of my ancestors, who was exiled from Spain in 
the latter end of the 15th century, on account of nonconform- 
ity to the religion of the State. It has the appearance of a 
literary gentleman's common-place book, the author evidently 
a physician, from the references to medicine absorbing the 
larger share of the folio. In a portion devoted to mathematics 
the writer observes : — *' The patriarchs did not use round 
" cyphers as we do to-day, but angular ones. These were all a 
** combination of a square [or rectangle] contained within a 
" circle, the figure containing four isosceles triangles, thus : — 




DiAOBAM No. 1. 






The cyphers are formed from this as follows : — 
The base of a triangle. 



/ Two acute angles. 
<^ Three acute angles. 




X 





A triangle with two extended bases. 



Two acute angles, the same as the figure (two) 
reversed. 



A triangle with one extended base. 



An acute angle. 



Two triangles. 



7 



A triangle with one extended base. 



The square. 



It will be seen that all these cyphers are contained in 

Diagram No. 1, and« with very little variation, are similar to 

our 
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I have never seen this theory, as to the origin of the Arabic 

numerals, in any treatise on this subject, and was on the point 

of declaring the idea an original one ; but upon bringing this 

l2 
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subject before the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Mr. Gktty, of the Free Public Library, stated that» in a work 
on Bunic Remains, entitled the Ocra Linda Book, a similar 
origin is given. If this theory, however, is the correct one, 
it is far too little known, and the writer of the paper will be 
glad if the publication which the Transactions of this Society 
will give to this subject, causes a discussion as to the actual 
origin of these really invaluable cyphers, which we know under 
the name of Arabic numerals. 



ON THE INACOUBACIES WHICH PROBABLY EXIST 
IN THE CENSUS RETURNS OF AGES. 

By Thomas A. Welton, F.8.8., dc. 
(Rbad Masoh 9tb, 1876.) 



Some years ago, before the publioatioD of the third volame 
of the CeDsns of England and Wales, I87I, I was anxious to 
calcnlate the approximate death rates in particalar parts of 
England, amongst females at certain ages, during each of the 
years 1851 — 1870. I therefore applied myself to the pre- 
liminary process of estimating the population in each year at 
the ages in question. 

I found that it was not safe to assume that, if population 
in a given county or district had increased generally, at a 
certain rate, there had been an increase at each particular age 
at something like the same rate. On the contrary, there was 
a surprising irregularity in the respective rates of increase or 
decrease observed amongst persons of the several ages in the 
same population. 

Table I shows the rates of increase in the numbers 
enumerated at each age up to 80 amongst males and females 
respectively in the several registration divisions, and in 
England and Wales. On inspecting this table, it will be 
seen that, partly owing to the e£fect of emigration, the 
ratios of increase at particular ages are very diversified. In 
the Eastern Counties males aged 20 — 25 decreased by 
nearly one-tenth, but males aged 65 — 70 increased by 
nearly a quarter. In the same division, females aged 25 — 80 
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decreased by almost 5 per cent, whilst females aged 40 — 45 
increased by more than 15 per cent. 

Sach being the state of the facts, I abandoned all thought 
of deducing from the total numbers enumerated in 1871 any 
reliable estimates of the numbers at particular ages, unless 
indeed some other mode of treatment of the figures could be 
found leading to more regular results. 

On comparing with the population enumerated in 1851 the 
numbers, ten years older, found to be living in 1861, I 
obtained other sets of ratios, which are shown in Table II. 

The following is a comparison between the proportions for 
England and Wales, shewn in Table II, and the numbers out 
of 100 living in 1851 who would have survived in 1861 
according to the English Life Table No. 8. 





Proportion of tnmton ont of 100 UTing 
in 1861. 


Ages in 1861. 


By th« Census. 


By the Life Teble. 




Malee. 


FenuJea. 


Males. 


Females. 


0— 5* 


901 
91*2 
89-2 
84*1 
88*2 
84*4 
89*2 
861 
82*8 
761 
76*7 
68*9 
56*6 
47-8 


89-2 
98-5 
102*1 
94*4 
88*2 
828 
88*6 
86-9 
88*8 
77-6 
80-2 
741 
60-2 
60*6 


86*4 
94-2 
98-7 
92*0 
90*9 
89-9 
88-6 
86-8 
84*8 
80*6 
76-8 
67*7 
56*9 
48*6 


86*7 


6—10 


94*0 


10—16 


93-4 


16—20 


91*6 


20—26 


90*4 


25—80 


89*6 


80—86 


88*6 


86—40 

40—46 


87*4 
86-9 


46—60 


83-2 


60—66 

55-_60 


78*2 
70*7 


60—66 


60*3 


66—70 


47*2 



The emigration of females of English birth has by no 
means been on an insignificant scale, at any time since 1851 ; 
but owing to the immigration of large numbers of women 
from Ireland, Scotland, and foreign parts, the net loss has 
been only moderate. We should therefore be justified in 
looking for a certain correspondence between the proportions 

• This should be read ** and under 6.** 
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of females who might be expected to sorvive, accordiDg to 
the Life Table, and those proportional figures which represent 
a comparison of the census figures of 1861 with those of 
1851. In point of fact, we discover that, at ages 10 — 20, the 
proportions who should survive the next ten years, according 
to the Life Table, are far exceeded by those who apparently 
do survive ; and this state of things in the next ten years is 
reversed. So that the figures suggest a faulty return of the 
ages of the female population, exaggerating the numbers aged 
20 — 80, and perhaps depressing those aged 80 — 40. 

Again, we have reason to believe that some of the children 
under five years old are returned as being fully of that age, 
whilst next to none who have attained five years of age would 
be returned as being younger. This would account for the 
dissimilarity of the ratios of survivors at the earliest period 
of life. 

By assuming, as experimental suppositions, that the pro- 
portionate errors in the censuses of 1851 and 1861 at each 
age were equal, and that female emigration and immigration 
neutralised each other, I obtained a set of corrections of the 
census enumerations of females which indicated that there 
was a tendency in the case of young persons under twenty to 
exaggerate their ages, but that women aged 25 — 80, and at 
each successive quinquennial period of life, at least up to 
55 — 60, had a tendency to understate their ages. There was 
likewise a certain disposition to return ages in round nuiiibers 
of years, though this was far less remarkable than in the Irish 
census of 1851, from which the following figures are taken. 

Age returned. Males. Females. 

85 and under 40 150,47! ... 165,966 

40 ,. 45 187,410 ... 217,980 

45 „ 50 109,018 ... 117,845 

50 „ 55 156,887 ... 176,782 

55 „ 60 7;i,5ll ... 79,111 

60 „ 65 100,963 ... 130,740 
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The understatementy at the ages mentioned, appeared to 
have been no greater in this country than woald have resulted 
from every woman^ aged 25 — 60, calling herself one year 
younger than her true age. 

It Tfill be obvious how great the utility of censuses taken 
at intervals oi Jive years would be, in enabling us to measure 
more accurately the results of these tendencies to mis-state 
ages, and particularly the effect of ages being returned in 
round numbers. 

The corrections applicable to the returns of males could 
not be even approximately determined without taking into 
account the effects of emigration upon the numbers of that 
sex. And as the rates of mortality are subject to consider- 
able variation, year by year, I came to the conclusion that 
more reliable results must be sought by the aid of — 

(1) Estimates of the numbers of the recorded deaths 

which happened amongst persons born in each 
quinquennial period.* 

(2) A computed allowance for unregistered births in 

excess of the unregistered deaths of infants. 
(8) Estimates of the loss or gain of population through 
migrations at each age. 
Table III exhibits the results obtained by computing the 
first and second of these elements, and showing the remaining 
difference between the two sets of census figures, as the com- 
bined result of migrations and errors. 

On examining this table, I thought it extremely probable 
that the numbers of deaths at high ages were exaggerated, 
because I know of no reason for supposing that the census 
numbers at such ages are less than the truth ; and if they are 
equal to or more than the real numbers of the living, we are 

* These estiniateB have been made upon the basis of an apportionmait 
deiiTed from a consideration of the " English Life TaUe No. 8 ;'* bat I refrain 
from going into a detailed aooonnt of the process, for fear of rendering this 
paper more prolix and uninteresting than its character necessitates. 
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compelled to conclude either that there is a considerable 
immigration of old people, or, what seems much more com- 
patible with such knowledge as we possess, a tendency exists 
to exaggerate the ages both of the living and the dying 
amongst those who are over seventy years old. 

By the aid of the " English Life Table No. 3" it was 
ascertained that in a population resulting from births in- 
creasing at 1 per cent, per annum, the following numbers 
would represent the proportions of persons living and dying 
at high ages : — 



Ages. 


Living. 


Ages. 


LiYing. 


Proportion of the 

former to the 
1 latter. 




Males. 


1 
FemTs. 


Males. 


Fem'l's 


Males. 


Fem'l's. 


75 & under 80.. 
80 „ „ 85.. 

W »» tt ^• 

80 „ n 95.. 

95 ,, „ 100. . 

100 & upwards.. 


373054 

174287 

59641 

13652 

1887 

145 


428741 

213540 

79-353 

20087 

3119 

279 


74i & under 79 . . 

79 ff I, o4 . . 
8^ i» „ 89 . . 
"^ »» »»»*•• 

99 and upwards.. 


369162 

207496 

76091 

[ 19023 

8934 

260 

1 


4207a3 

250662 

99340 

27331 

4728 

484 


as 100 to 
99-0 

' 119-1 

i 127-6 
139-3 
155-5 

; 179-3 


as 100 to 
981 
117-4 
125-3 
136-4 
151-6 
173-5 


Ages. 


Deatbs. 


Ages. 


Deaths. 


Proportion of the 

former to the 

latter. 




Males. 


Fem'l*8. 


Males. 


FemTs. 


Males. 


Fem'l's. 


75 Zander 85.. 
85 ,. „ 05.. 
05 & upwards.. 


78695 

19617 

932 


84957 

2486B 

1476 


74^ & under 84 . . 
94 and upwards.. 


79184 

24024 

1393 


84673 

29H93 

2152 


as 100 to 
l(J0-6 
1225 
149*5 


as 100 to 
99-7 
120-2 
1458 



From the above table it may be deduced that, supposing 
persons aged 71 — 75 call themselves (or are described as 
being) on an average six months older than their true age, 
and if after 75 the exaggeration averages an entire year, a 
very great impression must be thereby made upon the returns. 

Having arrived thus far, I thought it would be convenient 
in the first instance to try whether these suggestions, which I 
imagine will be deemed moderate and probable, would suffice 
to explain the apparent influx of aged persons, shown in Table 
III ; and whether other suppositions, not less reasonable, 
would serve to overcome the remaining difficulties which appear 
on the face of that table. 
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The female popnlation being least distarbed by migrations^ 
the necessary calculations were made in relation to it« before 
proceeding farther. Firsts the deaths shewn in Table III had 
to be modified, as follows : — 





Deaths of Females as in 
Table III. 


As now Goireeted. 


Born in the 








yean 












1861—60. 


1861 70. 


1 1861—60. 


1861—70. 


1801-06 


66030 


97481 


66030 


98802 


1796—1800.... 


72028 


108636 


72028 


112636 


1791—96 


82976 


114233 


84226 


118269 


1786—90 


93843 


106704 


; 97626 


107226 


1781-86 


99612 


78080 


103438 


76172 


1776-80 


94274 


43689 


96728 


89172 


1771—76 


71487 


17466 


69678 


14330 


1766—70 


40614 


4849 


86401 


3732 


1761—66 


16604 


894 


13613 


617 


1766—60 


4724 


73 


8631 


50 


1761—66 


921 


_ 


636 


.— 


1746—60 


76 


— 


63 


— 


Totals 


642088 


671006 


! 642088 


671006 



Then it was necessary to make some assumptions as to the 
e£fect of migrations of females into and from this country, 
and the following estimates were provisionally adopted : — 



EariiCATBD Atkbaob A.nnual 


MIT 


CONSKQUBNT EsnMATB OP NBT LoSS 


RisuLT or Migrations. 




OR Gain 


IH 10 Ybabs.} 




Age (at 


1851 


-60. 


1861' 


-70. 


Age (at 


1«51 


-60. 


1861- 


-70. 


And of iha 










tha end of 










year of 


Immi- 


Emi. 


Immi- 


Emi. 


thede- 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


migration) 


grants.* 


graiits.f 


grants.* 


grauts.-f 


cenniam ) 


loss. 


gain. 


loss. 
3375 


gain. 


0-6.. 


2000 


3850 


1550 


2675 


0- 5.. 


3750 


^^^ 


^^ 


5-10.. 


2000 


3000 


1530 


9450 


5-10.. 


9250 


_ 


8385 


.. 


10-15.. 


2800 


2880 


2170 


1900 


10-15.. 


6000 


-. 


6040 


_ 


15—20.. 


5300 


3150 


4200 


2740 


15-90.. 


. _ 


7000 


.. 


3800 


20—25.. 


2400 


3900 


1860 


3200 


20-25.. 


— 


7300 


— 


3820 


85-30.. 


1050 


2700 


800 


2190 


25-30.. 


8150 


— . 


7950 


— 


30—35.. 


630 


1630 


500 


1340 


30-35.. 


14250 




121A0 




35—40.. 


400 


la^o 


320 


670 


.15-40.. 


10850 


_ 


8630 


.- 


40^-45. 


3*0 


090 


320 


590 


40-45.. 


6150 


— 


5940 


— 


45-50.. 


880 


520 


210 


420 


45^50.. 


3500 


— 


3080 


-« 


50-55.. 


190 


420 


145 


345 


50-05.. 


9600 


_ 


2190 


.- 


55—60.. 


100 


250 


75 


200 


55-60.. 
60-65.. 
65-70.. 


2000 

1900 

300 


— 


1796 
H125 

250 


— 


Totals.. 


17540 


22840 


13680 


18920 


« 


- 



* Net gain of inooming Irish, foreigners, &o., in excess of those departing. 
^ Net loss of English'bom Emigrants, in exoess of English retaming home. 
t This is framed on the assomption that the migrations in each year were exactly 
alike in number. 
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No great confidence can be placed in these last calcalatione 
as to the effect of migrations at particular ages. The facts bear- 
ing on the subject preserved in official records with which I 
am acquainted are but scanty. The rough, general idea which 
may be gathered from the table does, however, approximate 
more or less closely to the truth, and may be usefully con- 
trasted with the violent fluctuations indicated in Table III. 
These shew, in the midst of their extravagance^ a kind of 
regularity at particular ages^ thus — 



Age at end of Deoeimiam. 


1851-60. 


1861-70. 


LOSB. 


Gain. 


LoflB. Gain. 


0— 5 


80575 

• ■ • ■ 

• • ■ • 
7416 
.... 

69827 
68559 
4488 
11175 
16118 
26078 

• • • • 

» • • • 

7310 


8987 
24995 

• • • • 

85027 
27678 

• • • 

• ■ « . 

• • . . 
.... 
.... 

"86 
12614 

• • • • 


42648 

• • ■ • 

• ■ • ■ 

14814 

• • • • 

• • • • 

74590 
54880 

7518 
11472 
18811 
28220 

1360 

7982 




5—10 


15075 


10—15 


29722 


15—20 




20—25 


78654 


25—80 


42046 


80—85 




85—40 




40—45 




45—50 




50—55 




55—60 




60—65 




65—70 


18845 


70-75 


■ • • • 



Finding it quite impossible to believe in the successive 
migrations which must have taken place, if this extract from 
Table III represented the truth, I pursued the enquiry as to 
what is the alternative of such a belief. 

Proceeding to calculate what corrections must be made in 
the census returns of the numbers of females, if the amended 
estimates of losses by death and the calculated results of 
migrations be adopted, I first assumed that each of the three 
censuses of 1851, 1861, and 1871 might be rendered erro- 
neous by misstatements as to ages in fixed proportions at the 
several periods of life. 

The endeavour to find such a fixed scale of proportions as 
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would rectify all the censuses was, however, unsuccessful ; and 
it became evident that the deviations from the truth were greatest 
in ld51 and least in 1871. Three scales of proportions were 
then arrived at empirically, embodying the idea of diminishing 
degrees of error. In the course of the researches made for 
the sake of adjusting these scales, I found reason to believe 
that the allowances for unregistered births in the years 
1856-60 and 1861-65 should be increased by ^ per cent. 
That addition having been made to the estimated numbers of 
births, it became requisite that equal numbers should be 
added to the estimated losses by emigration ; and by finally 
amending the three scales of proportions in conformity with 
these alterations, the results shewn in Table IV were at last 
arrived at. 

These results require us to believe that, whilst our calcula- 
tion of the effect of migrations in lf)51-60 was near the 
truth, the similar estimate for J 86 1-70 was rather beside the 
mark. The numbers now required to be substituted, however, 
appear to me to be acceptable, especially when we have regard 
to our inability to form any opinion as to the ages of those 
persons of English birth who returned in large numbers from 
the United States about the time of the war of secession. 

The next thing to do was to ascertain what transpositions 
of the census figures are involved, in case we accept the 
numbers shewn in Table IV as being approximately correct. 

Table V exhibits these transpositions, and it will be seen 
that they lead to the conclusions shewn in the following 
statement : — 
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STATEMENT A.— Shewing the proportions (per cent.) of female population 
returned at each age, who were really older or younger than represented. 







1861.* 


1 


1861. 




1871. 




Returned 
















aged 


Really 


Age 


Really 


Really 


Age 


Really 


Really ; Age 


Really 




older. 


correct. 


y'nger. 


older. 


correct. 


y'nger. 


older. 


correct. 


y'nger. 


0— 5 


• • 


1000 


.. 


■ • 


100-0 


• • 


■ • 


1000 


• • 


5— 10 


• • 


97-0 


3-0 


• • 


971 


2-9 


• • 


97-3 


2-7 


10— 15 


• • 


98-1 


1-9 


• • 


98-1 


1-9 


■ ■ 


98-2 


1-8 


16— 20 


• • 


97-4 


2-6 


• • 


97-9 


21 


■ • 


98-0 


2-0 


20— 25 


4-7 


92-3 


30 


5-3 


92-4 


23 


4-8 


93-2 


20 


26— 30 


9-8 


90-2 


• ■ 


10-3 


89-7 




9-5 


90-5 


• ■ 


30— 35 


13-3 


86-7 




.. i 


13-5 


86*5 




11-5 


88-5 


• • 


85— 40 


12-6 


87-4 




1 


12-6 


87-4 




11-9 


88-1 


• • 


40— 46 


16-5 


83-6 






161 


83-9 




15-3 


84-7 


• • 


46— 60 


161 


84-9 






14*6 


85-4 




13-9 


861 


ft • 


60— 56 


16-5 


83-5 






16-5 


83-5 




15-6 


84-5 


• • 


65— 60 


8-4 


91-6 






8-2 


91-8 




72 


92-8 


• « 


60— 65 


90 


91-0 






8-8 


91-2 




8-1 


91-9 


• • 


65— 70 


1-7 


98-3 






20 


98-0 




1-8 


98-2 


• • 


70— 76 


1 

1 

• • 


100-0 






•3 


99-7 




•5 


99-6 


• « 


76— 80 


• • 


99-9 


•1 


• • 


1000 




• • 


1000 


• • 


80— 86 


■ ■ 


91-6 


8-4 


« ■ 


92-6 


7-4 


. • 


93-2 


6-8 


85— 90 


* • 


90-5 


9-5 


• ■ 


921 


7-9 


a . 


93-1 


6-9 


90— 95 


• • 


84-2 


16-8 


« « 


85-6 


14-4 


* « 


88-7 


11-3 


95-100 


• • 


62-2 


37-8 


• • 


62-5 


37-5 


. . 


68-1 


31-9 


100 A up. 


• • 


38-0 


62-0 


• • 


38-4 


61-6 


60-4 


49-6 



The ratios in the &bov6 statement signify that at no time 
of life does the apparent under statement of age average so 
much as an entire yearf ; and the exaggeration even at high 
ages also appears to average less than a year^ so that there is, 
I think, no such unlikelihood about the figures as should 
lessen their credibility. When the irregular results of Table 
III for females are compared with the much more probable 
results shewn in Table IV, and the assumptions by which the 
latter were arrived at, and through the adoption of which the 
registered births and deaths, the returns at successive censuses 
of the numbers of the female population at several ages, and 
the computed losses by migration have been brought into 

* It will be noticed that some of the ratios of inaccuracy attributed to the 
census figures of 1861 are lower than those for later censuses. These excep- 
tions to the rule of decreasing inaccuracy might be removed without any very 
▼iolent disturbance of the estimates shewn in Table lY, but it is thought 
scarcely requisite to do so. 

t The percentage would be 20*0 (more or less), except at high ages, for each 
year of enor. 
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close agreement, are considered, I think it will be seen that 
it is very much safer to adopt my corrections than to rely on 
the actual returns. 

As the operation by which the age-returns are to be cor- 
rected is essentially one of transposition, I suppress the ratios 
upon the footing of which I constructed Table IV, and would 
employ the proportions shewn in Statement A, in applying 
similar corrections to the population returns in detail. In 
the absence of any means of judging what variations there 
may be in different parts of the country in the extent of the 
misrepresentations as to ages, I should be inclined to make 
use of these proportions in every case, though not without 
apprehending that inaccuracies of some consequence may 
thus be fallen into. 

One more test may be applied before we finally adopt the 
figures exhibited in Table IV as representing (very nearly) 
the true female population. The ratios borne by the popula- 
lation there shewn to exist in 1861 and 1871 respectively, 
plus emigrants, to the numbers ten years earlier, may be 
computed and compared with those already shewn, which 
were derived from the English Life Table No. 3, thus : — 



Age at the 


Proportion of anrrivora (including 

emigrants) out of 100 Females who were 

liTing 10 years earlier. 


The like 

proportion, 

aocoroing to the 

XnglishllfeTablo, 

No. 3. 


end ox toe ten 
years. 


Aooording to oor> 
rected flgnree, 
1851 and 1M1. 


Aooording to cor- 
reoted flgnres, 
1801 and 1871. 


10^16 


87-4 
94-2 
98-2 
91-4 
90-6 
900 
890 
88-8 
86-8 
84-7 
80-2 
72-7 
61-6 
471 


87'6 
94-7 
98-7 
91-9 
91-0 
90-1 
89*1 
88-2 
86-8 
84-6 
79-5 
72-4 
61-8 
46-9 


86*7 


16—20 


940 


20—25 


98-4 


26—80 


91-6 


80—^5 


90-4 


86—40 


89*6 


40—46 


88-6 


46—60 


87*4 


60—66 


86-9 


56—60 


88*2 


60--e5 


78-2 


66— 7C 


70-7 


70—76 


60*8 


76— eo 


47*2 
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Od examiDiDg the ratios thus obtained, it will be seen that 
they harmonise well with the probability shewn by the Life 
Table. Each set of ratios is symmetrically graduated, whilst 
the proportions obtained by the use of the uncorrected Census 
Tables were, as has already been observed, by turns exagger- 
ated and depressed. 

Having thus arrived at a sufficiently near approximation to 
the truth in the case of females, it remains for us to endeavour 
to do the same in that of males. The effect of emigration 
must be first computed, which may be done thus : — 





laM- 


-60. 


1861 


-70. 


Age at end of the 

year of 

migratioo. 


Immigrants 

from 
Ireland, See. 


1 

English ' 
Emigrants, i 


Immigrants 

from 
Ireland, &c. 


English 
Emigrants. 


0— 6 

6—10 

10—16 

16—20 

20—26 

26—30 

80—86 

36-40 

40—46 

45—60 

&0— 66 

66— ao 


2000 

2000 

3000 

6000 

2600 

1000 

600 

600 

400 

300 

200 

100 


8600 
8600 

3000 ' 
6600 

9000 1 
8000 
6000 
3000 
1860 

1300 ! 
1000 
700 


1600 

1600 

2200 

4200 

1760 

760 

400 

860 

260 

200 

160 

100 


2200 
2200 
2000 
4000 
6000 
6000 
8400 
2100 
1200 

800 ' 

600 

440 


Totals 


18600 


46360 


18860 


29940 



The above figures are based on an augmented estimate of 
unregistered male births, to correspond with the increased 
estimate of unregistered female births used in compiling 
Table IV. 

The total loss or gain of male inhabitants at each age, 
resulting from the above migrations, might possibly have been 
as under, assuming the course of events to have been quite 
unvarying year by year : — 
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Age at 


Net Loss. 

1 


close of 






deceDDiam. 


1851-60. 


1861—70. 


0— 6 


4600 


2100 


6—10.... 


12000 


6600 


10-16.... 


10600 


4300 


16-20.... 


4600 


•200 


20—26.... 


22000 


11360 


26—30.... 


64600 


83600 


30—36.... 


61600 


38760 



Age at 

dose of 

decennium. 



36—40.... 
40—46.... 

46—60 

60—65.... 
66—60.... 

60—66 

66—70 

Totals .. 



NetLoes. 



1861—60. 



44000 

25860 

16250 

10300 

7800 

4600 

1200 



278600 



1861—70. 



28760 

17670 

10000 

6230 

4470 

2600 

680 



165800 



As, however, those who departed in the earlier years of the 
deceunium 1861 — 70 for the United States, may, to a great 
extent, have returned home, as well as many of those who 
had previously left the country, it seems natural to suppose 
that the emigrants of 1861 — 70 were, on the whole, much 
younger than the above Table would shew. 

The result of a careful study of the various figures has 
been to convince me that the ages of male children, as well 
as those of female children, are overstated. At the age 15 
and under 20 males do not appear to exaggerate their ages so 
often as females do. From 25 to 70 there seems to be a 
general but slight tendency to understate age, to the extent, 
on an average, of a quarter or at most nearly half a year. 
After 70, the same tendency to exaggerate age, which was 
noticed in the case of females, seems to prevail. 

In Tables VI and VII are contained the same approximate 
facts respecting males, as are furnished by Tables IV and V 
for our female population. The figures of all these state- 
ments have been arrived at empirically, but so as to involve 
the most moderate and regular corrections which will meet 
the difficulties of the case. 

The resulting proportions of supposed accurate and in 
accurate returns at each age may be thus shewn : — 



* Not Gain. 
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STATEMENT B. 



Shewing the proportions (per cent.) of male population returned at each age, 
who were reaUy older or younger than represented. 







1851. 






1861. 




1871. 




Returned 


















aged 


Really 


Age 


Really 


Really 


Age 


Really 


ReaUy 


Age 


Really 




older. 


correct. 


y*nger. 


older. 


correct 


y'nger. 


older. 


correct 


y'nger. 


0— 5 


• • 


1000 


■ • 


• ■ 


100-0 


• • 


. • 


100-0 


• • 


6— 10 


• • 


97-0 


30 


• ■ 


97-1 


2-9 


• • 


97-3 


2-7 


10— 15 


• • 


98-8 


1-2 


• • 


98-3 


1-7 


• . 


98-3 


1-7 


16- 20 


• • 


99-1 


•9 


• • 


98*3 


1-7 


• • 


98-2 


1-8 


20— 25 


10 


98-7 


•3 


•9 


98-4 


•7 


•6 


98-6 


•9 


25— 80 


1-6 


98-4 


• • 


1-0 


990 


• • 


•6 


99-4 


• ■ 


30- 35 


•7 


99-3 


• • 


•1 


99-9 


• • 


• • 


100-0 


• • 


35— 40 


•2 


99-8 


• • 


• • 


100-0 


• • 


• « 


100-0 


• • 


40—46 


3-5 


96-6 


.. j 


1-6 


97-8 


•«, 


10 


98-3 


•7 


46— 50 


60 


95-0 


• « 1 


1-9 


98-1 


1 

• « 


1-2 


98-8 


• • 


60- 55 


90 


91-0 


• • 


4-2 


96-8 


• • 


31 


96-9 


• • 


55— 60 


4-7 


95-3 


• • 


1-2 


98-8 


• • 


•6 


99-4 


• • 


60— 66 


72 


92-8 


• • 


4-9 


95-1 


1 

1 

1 


41 


96-9 


« ■ 


66— 70 


• • 


100-0 


• • 


• • 


100-0 


« • 


• • 


100-0 


• • 


70— 75 


■ • 


100-0 


• • 


• • 


100-0 


• • 


• • 


100-0 


• • 


75— 80 


e • 


97-3 


2-7 


■ • 


97-9 


2-1 


• • 


98-8 


1-2 


80— 85 


■ • 


88-9 


111 


• • 


91-2 


8-8 


• • 


94-8 


6-2 


85— 90 


• « 


87-3 


12-7 


• • 


89-4 


10-6 


• • 


94-9 


6-1 


90— 95 


• • 


863 


13-7 


• • 


88-6 


11-4 


« • 


93-7 


6-3 


95—100 


« • 


67-0 


430 


• • 


59-9 


40-1 


■ • 


74-4 


26-6 


100 & up. 


• • 


256 


74-4 


• • 


36-4 


63-6 


• » 


41-6 


68-6 



The emigration* at several ages shewn in Table VI, though 
graduated with much regularity, is very different in amount 
at particular ages from that which has been computed on 
page 160 {ante), and each person must form his own opinion 
as to which set of figures is likely to be nearest the truth. 

Applying the final test previously used, by calculating the 
ratios of survivors indicated by the corrected figures, we 
have : — 



* A farther slight modification in the estimates of unregistered male huths 
will be noticed. It afifects the estimated emigration in 1861-70 to the extent of 
about 10,000 persons,— making it 166,248 instead of 166,800. 



M 



Age at the 

end of the ten 

yean. 
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Proportion of snryiTora (inoloding 

emigraots) oat of 100 males who were 

liTing ten years earlier. 



According to cor- 
rected flgnres, 
1851 and 1861. 



According to oor. 
reoted figures, 
1861 and 1871. 



The like 

proportion 

according to the 

EngUsh Life Table 

No. 3. 



10—15 
15—20 
20—26 
25—30 
80-85 
85—40 
40—45 
45—60 
50—55 
55—60 
60-65 
65—70 
70—75 
75-«) 



87-1 
94-8 
98-7 
92*0 
91-4 
90-6 
89*8 
87-4 
84-9 
810 
76-6 
68-8 
67-7 
42-9 



87-0 
94-8 
94-1 
92-0 
911 
89-8 
88-3 
86-4 
84*3 
80*2 
76*1 
66*5 
66*3 
40*8 



86*4 
94-2 
93*7 
92*0 
90-9 
89-9 
88*6 
86-8 
84-3 
80*5 
76-3 
67*7 
56-9 
43*5 



These ratios, like those obtained from the corrected female 
popolation, shew a great deal of regularity, and resemble those 
derived from the English Life Table very closely, whilst they 
deviate widely from those based upon the uncorrected census 
figures. 

It may perhaps be supposed that such resemblance is 
artificial, and is really the result of the adoption of the Life 
Table as a guide in the apportionment of the recorded deaths 
under the years of birth. I am, however, sure that such a 
use of the Life Table cannot have controlled the result to any 
very important extent. Any apportionment of deaths occur- 
ring amongst a gradually increasing population like that of 
England, effected on a consistent and reasonable plan, would 
necessarily come within a very few thousands of the figures 
shewn in Tables IV and VI, at least for that period of life 
extending over fifty years or thereabouts, which lies between 
childhood and old age.* 



* The following specimen calonlation, shewing the ingredients which 
oonstitnte the compnted deaths in 1861—1870 amongst females bom in 
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There is this further remark to be made^ viz., that the series 
of ratios, though they resemble those derived from the Life 
Table, deviate from them at particular ages to a very appre- 
ciable extent, thus ; — 





MArB»— Loss by death. 


Fbm ALBS— Lose by death. 


Age at end 

of 
deoenniom. 


TAte Table. 


Corrected 

Popalation, 

1951/80. 


Corrected 

Population, 

1861/70. 


Life Table. 


Corrected 

Popalation, 

1861/60. 


Corrected 

Popalation, 

1801/70. 


26-80 


8-0 


8-0 


8-0 


8-4 


8-6 


81 


30—86 


9-1 


8*6 


8-9 


9-6 


9-5 


9-0 


36-40 


10-1 


9*4 


10-2 


10-4 


10-0 


9-9 


40-46 


11-4 


10-7 


11-7 


11-4 


11-0 


10-9 


46—60 


18-2 


12*6 


18-6 


12-6 


11-7 


11-8 


50—66 


16-7 


161 


• 16-7 


141 


18-2 


13-2 


66—60 


19-6 


19-0 


19*8 


16-8 


16-8 


16-4 


60-66 


24-7 


23*4 


24-9 , 


21-8 


19-8 


20-6 



The actual mortality seems in general to be lower than that 
shewn in the Life Table, sometimes to the extent of five or 
six or even nine per tjent. If, therefore, we were to compute 
the numbers of deaths on the basis of the Life Table, the 
result would be found to exceed the recorded deaths by many 
thousands. I naturally prefer to accept the teachings of 
the recorded facts, although they may not have been trans* 



1861—1866, in 1816—1820, and in 1811—1816 reepectively. wiU iUnstrate 
what I mean: — 





Bom 1851--65. 


Bom 1816-30. 


Bora 1811—16. 


Tear of 






















Death. 


Age 


Age 


Age 




Age 


Age 




Age 


Age 






6—10. 


10—16. 


16-20. 


Totals 


36—15. 


45—65 


Totale. 


46—65. 


66^66. 


Totals. 


1861.... 


6730 


518 




7248 


; 6234 


645 


6870 


6514 




6514 


1802.... 


5269 


1603 




6862 


4999 


1904 


6003 


6660 




6669 


1863..., 


4680 


2045 




7575 


3688 


3302 


7080 


6813 




6818 


1864.... 


24d2 


3989 




6441 


2350 


5366 


7716 


7686 




7686 


1865.. . 


678 


4626 




5804 


785 


6993 


7776 


7873 




7873 


1866. ... 




4499 


620 


5119 




8048 


8048 


7413 


844 


8257 


1867.... 




2949 


1786 


4785 




7547 


7.')47 


5443 


2410 


7853 


1868.... 




2274 


8045 


5319 




7359 


7350 


3813 


3083 


7706 


loOv. ... 




1487 


4351 


5788 




7859 


7850 


2466 


5085 


8451 


J870.... 




510 


6192 


6702 




8008 


8008 


873 


8264 


9137 




19749 


25350 


15994 


61003 


18056 


57301 


75357 


55563 


21486 


77049 



MS 
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posed quite correctly, rather than rely upon the Life Table, — 
which I feel sure has been graduated by some mathematical 
process at least as empirical as any estimate of mine. At the 
same time, I think I am bound to point out that so near a 
correspondence between the general character of my results 
and that of those obtained by mathematical graduation is a 
most important fact, tending to convince us more strongly 
than ever that great regularity would be found to exist in the 
age-distribution of deaths occurring amongst a large popula- 
tion, and daring a moderately long period of time, if only a 
truthful record of ages could be secured. 



Application of the suggested corrections. 

On applying to the census figures of 1861 and 1871 for 
each of the eleven divisions, the proportional corrections 
shewn in Statements A and B, certain results were obtained, 
of which the following is an example : — 



Age in 
1871. 


i Division VIII (North- 
western. 
Female Population in | 

1 


1 

Ratio of 

Popalation in 

1871 

to that in 

1861, 
(per cent.) 


National 

ratio of snr- 

▼iTOrs (inclnd. 

1 ingallowanoe 

for 

Emigrants.) 


Difference. 




1861. 


1871. 




10—16 ' 
15—20 
20—26 , 
25—30 i 
30—36 ; 


206692 
167248 
151238 
149921 
144649 


179947 
171382 
165664 
146825 
131174 


87-5 

102-6 

102-9 

97-3 

90-7 


87-6 
94-7 
93-7 
91-9 
910 


1 

: + 7-8 

i + 9-2 

+ 5-4 

- -3 



The final result of the above calculation is a column of 
differences which, if the rate of mortality in Lancashire and 
Cheshire exactly equalled that of the nation, would represent 
the gain or loss at each age on a balance of migrations. The 
whole of the differences thus ascertained for the eleven divi- 
sions respectively are shewn in Table VIII. 

The last column in that table, shewing the differences for 
Ingland and Wales, of course represents simply the effect of 
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migratioDs. I thiuk that the differences in the other columns, 
at ages up to 35, are almost wholly consequent upon migra- 
tions.* The mortality in London and in Lancashire being 
greater than the average, the figures at those ages are perhaps 
less striking (because partially neutralised by such excessive 
mortality) than if the results of migrations stood out by 
themselves. It seems clear, in fact, that whilst the South- 
western counties lose more than 26*8 per cent, of their young 
men in the ten years beginniug with age 10 to 15 and ending 
with age 20 to 25, London ^ains rather more than 14*5 per 
cent, at the same time of life. 

The ratios last mentioned, and many others which are 
shewn in Table VIII, are of great importance, as indicating 
the movements of large numbers of persons,t and therefore, 
by way of rendering our impressions about their meaning 
more definite, I have taken the pains to apportion the deaths 
recorded in Divisions I, V, and VIII at certain ages, with the 
following results : — 



* The first line of Table VIII shews the effect of the remoyal of families firom 
the first diyision to the semi- snbnrban districts in divisions II and III. Snch 
families take with them a good many children ; hence the loss to the metro- 
politan division, and the gain to the two divisions mentioned of both boys and 
girls. 

t The following statement may make this &ct clearer :~ 



Division. 


Births recorded 
1841-45. 


Population in 1871 
bom 1841—45. 


Proportion 
as loo 

to— 


I. London 


S16087 
266860 
392151 


889951 
126219 
279606 


91-7 
473 
71-3 


V. South-western .... 
VIII. North-western.. 



The survivors, according to the English Life Table No. 3, should be about 62-2 
per cent. The low rate of mortality in the Sonth-westem counties renders it 
certain that, bat for migrations, Uie ratio of enumerated population to the 
corresponding births would be higher than 62*2 in that division ; in the other 
divisions it would be lower. 
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Thepereentages in Table 
VHi being conseqnenUy 










3 




Per eent. on 






Mats 
Popolation 




K 
a ■* 


Popolation 
in 1861. 


made np thae— 






Loss 








(oorreeted.) 








or gain 
com- 


Lose 
























Loss 


pared 


or gain 














11 




or Gain 


with 


by mi- 


Total. 






1861. 


1871. 


•< 


2^ 


Deaths. 


by Mi. 
gratlons 


aTerage 
death 
loss. 


gxaSioDs 






DiT. I. 


LOWDOW. 






















Bom in 1851^.. 


147SS8 


141087 


7840 


pi. 2558 


W 


pi. 1.7 


m. 1 


\pl. 1-7 


Pl 


l-t 


M 


1R4640.. 


130815 


141 8O0 


8042 


pl.l9SM 


61 


pi. 14-7 


m. -2 


pi. 14-7 


pl- 


14*5 


>* 


1841^.. 


118767 


134048 


11004 


pj.27185 


03 


p1.»9 


81. 1*3 


pi. 2*0 


pl^ 


si-« 


»f 


1836^0.. 


190687 


118776 


IS405 


pi.l0504 


10-3 


pi. 8-8 


81. 1-4 


pk 8-8 


pi- 


7*4 


DiT. V. 


SO^WBST. 






















Bom in IMl^.. 


108614 


01014 


4601 


81.10000 


4*3 


m. 10^ 


pi. -0 


81. 10-3 


m. 


9-4 


%t 


184«^.. 


100897 


67043 


4838 


m.28116 


4-8 


m. 270 


pi. M 


81. 27-0 


m.' 


96-8 


»$ 


18414ft.. 


06505 


57468 


5637 


m 27400 


62 


81. 303 


pi. 1-8 


81. 30-3 


m. 


28*5 


n 


183M0.. 


60S^ 


50745 


5430 


M.13048 


7-8 


M. 181» 


pi. 11 


m. 180 


m. 


179 


DiT.TIII. Lanc. 






















AMD OBSSH. 




• 


















Bom In 1851 .M.. 


166782 


160706 


10641 


pr. 4565 


8-4 


pi. 2-7 


81. 1-9 


p<. S^ 


Pt- 


1^ 


u 


1846-AO.. 


150563 


145788 


10945 


pi. 6150 


7-3 


pi. 41 


m. 14 


pL 41 


pl- 


97 


f« 


1841^.. 


138424 


1337R1 


13247 


pi. 8604 


0-6 


pi. 6-2 


81. 1-6 


pi. 6-2 


Pl. 


4H$ 


ft 


i83M0.. 


139408 


110061 


13348 


ffia 80 


10-1 


81. *1 


81. 1-% 


m. -1 


8». 


1-9 
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VIII being oonseqaentiy 
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Population 
(corrected.) 
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made np thna — 
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in 1861. 


Loss 
or gain* 
com- Loss 








Loss 










pared 


or gain 














or gain 


with 


by mi. 


Totia. 






1861. 


1871. 


1 


Deaths. 


by mi. 
grations 


aterage 
death 














< 








loas. 




» 


DiT.L 


LOMDOH. 




















Bom In 1851.55.. 


140064 


164132 


7810 


P/.92858 


5-2 


pi 163 


pi. -1 pL 15 3 


pi. l&'A 


n 


1846^.. 


133836 


165675 


7008 


p/.3064'» 


50 


vl. 29 6 


pi. -4 


pi. S9-6 


pf.aoo 


f* 


1841-45.. 


130644 


155003 


10460 


p/.2a628 


7-5 


pi. 18*3 


p^ -6 


pi, IS-^ 


pi. 18-9 


fi 


183640.. 


143074 


136729 


11044 


pt.5500 


8-3 


pi. 3-0 


pi. -7 


il »9 


pi. 4-6 


DiT.V. 


8o .WIST. 




















Bora in 1851.55.. 


106074 


00500 


4802 


m.l0683 


4-6 


». 10.1 


pi. -7 


m. 101 


«. 9-4 


t* 


1646.50.. 


07784 


77303 


5375 


81.15106 


5-5 


81. 154 


il. -8 


m. 1.V4 


8k 14-6 


ft 


1841.45.. 


01581 


68751 


6240 


8116561 


6-8 


m. 18-1 


pL 1-3 


m. 181 


81. 16-8 


i» 


183640.. 


77717 


61231 


5050 


81.10636 


7-7 


81. 13*5 


pi. 1-3 


81. 13*5 


81. 199 


DiT. Vlil. Lahc. 
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Bom in 1851^.. 


167248 


171382 


10115 


P/.14240 


60 


pi. 8-5 


m. .7 


pL 8-5 


pi. 7-8 


If 


184&50.. 


151238 


155554 


11004 


pM5410 


7-3 


pi. 104 


81. 1*0 


pi. 10^ 


pt. 9^ 


$t 


184145.. 


140021 


145825 


14024 


pi. 0028 


0*3 


pi. 66 


81. 1-2 


pi. 6 6 


pL 5.4 


n 


183640.. 


144640 


131174 


14000 


pi. 1425 


10-3 


pi. 1-0 


81. 1-3 


pL 10 


k -3 



Similar tables might be constructed for every age, and not 
only for each registration division, but for every registration 
district in the kingdom. 

* I am of opinion that the gain in this eolnmn, so flu* as regards London death-ratee, is dne 
to the departure of many women when in bad health, some of whom die in the country. But 
for the effect of such departnree, the recorded deatha and the i^»paient net gain by migrattona 
would reach higher nnmbers. 
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It will be observed that the apparent gain of the metro- 
politan division through migrations is less striking than might 
have been expected, although it is very large. But what is 
really shewn is the balance resulting, after deducting from 
the ^ain of strangers, the loss arising from the removal of 
families over the border of the division into extra metropolitan 
Middlesex, Surrey and Kent, or even into the nearer parts of 
Essex and Hertfordshire. If the London boundary were 
largely extended, it would be found that the ffain by immigra- 
tion from a distance is larger, and the loss by emigration is 
less, than now appears ; and, in short, the statements whether 
of urban gain or of rural loss at ages up to 35 would be more 
striking than those exhibited in Table VIII. 

After 35, both sexes in London and in the north-western 
counties exhibit a steady loss at each age, no doubt attribu- 
table in the main to the heavy mortality experienced in those 
divisions. The rural divisions numbered V and XI shew a 
loss until past the age of 50, due to emigration. These and 
several other agricultural divisions (those numbered II, III, 
and lY), shew considerable gains at the higher ages, partly 
due to their mortality being low, and partly resulting firom 
other causes. 

It is evident that those who emigrate beyond sea (from 
Division Y for example) are older persons than those who 
leave their native division to seek employment at a short 
distance, as do the majority of those who migrate from the 
eastern counties (Division IV). Two-thirds of these latter 
are perhaps between the ages of 14 and 20 years when they 
depart, and very few of them can be more than 25 years old. 

The apparent relative mortality of the sexes at certain ages 
must be influenced by the dissimilar degrees of inaccuracy in 
the population returns for males and females respectively, as 
the following short statement will shew : — 
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1 

'Meanpc 
! 1861—7 


tpalaUon 
l.from 


Metn popalatlon 
1861— 71, from 


T^a_aV_ 11 




Deaths per 1000. 


Age. 


ancorreoted 
flgores. 


corrected 
figorea. 


ueatua loui— '/u. 


' From un- 
corrected. 


From 
corrected. 




1 Males. 


Feme's. 


Malee. 


FemTi. 


Males. 


FemTs. 


1 ■ ■ — ■ 
j M. 


F. 


M. 


P. 


1&-20, 
S0*S5i 

80-S5J 


1031321 
906063 
788782 
704005 


1035206 

1011063 

886088 

760381 


1011321 
892063 
788782 
710005 


1085632 
088439 
849341 
761646 


62021 
76591 

1 147784 


68553 
80463 

160329 


62 
8-5 

9-9 


66 
80 

9*7 


6-9 

8*6 

9-9 


6-6 
86 

10 



The facts I have stated, and the experiments I have made, 
are perhaps sufficient to suggest by what methods of estima- 
tion an idea can be gained of the distribution of population 
as to ages, when once the total increase or decrease is known.* 
But they also tend to shew the difficulties which surround the 
subject, and the need which exists that enquirers should 
summon up sufficient courage to treat with a certain degree 
of freedom the returns of the census and registration offices. 

^ The prooedore for instance in 1881 might be : — ^Take the English population 
at each a^e in 1871 as already corrected, and introdnce the nnmbers of births 
returned in 1876—80 and 1871—75 as the first two terms of the series, adding a 
reasonable allowance for non-registration. Deduct the deaths in 1871—80, duly 
apportioned under periods of birth. The gross number of either sex enumerated 
in 1881 being known, the net loss or gain by migrations can then be ascertained. 
Apportion this in somewhat similar proportions to those obserred in 1851 — 60. 
The final results will exhibit approximately the distribution of population by 
ages in 1881. 



TABLE I. — Shewing the Bate of Increase of Population (per cent.) of each sex 
and at eaek age in the several Begistration Divisions of England and 
Wales during the ten years, 1851 — 61. 

TABLE II. — Shewing the Proportion (per cent.) of Population enumerated in 
1861 to that enumerated at corresponding ages ten years earlier, in the 
sereral Begistration Divisions, and in England and WiUes. 

[These twe Tables having been calculated sunply with the object of shewing 
that the proportional results obtainable by a comparison of the numbers enu- 
merated at successive censuses, at particular ages, do not display sufficient 
regularity to justify the belief that such proportions would be approximately 
maintained decennium after decennium, — it ia considered unnecessary to print 
them. The remaining Tables are printed in foil, as without reference to, and 
careful consideration of, the facts they display, the paper would almost lose its 
significance.] 



TABLE III.— Shewing the eDumerated population in 1851, 1861, and 1871, at each qnin- 
qnennial period of life, the estimated hirths in 1851 — 70, the registered deaths apportioned 
according to date of birth, and the nmnbers of inhabitante lost or gained, on the hjpo- 
thems of the correctness of the preceding figures. 



Bom 
in 


Popalation enumerated. 


1 

1 Deaths registered. 


Difference— referable to 
and migrations.* 


errors 


Males. 


Malbs. 


1851 


-60. 


1861 


-70. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


i 1851-60. 

i 


1861—70. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


1866—70 


■ • 


+2011024 


1536464 


• • 


427200 


• • 


« « 


47360 


■ • 


1861— 66 


■ • 


+1887702 


1350810 


• • 


546170 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


9287 


1856— &) 


+1751531 


1354907 


1220770 


365536 


180534 


31088 


• ■ 


• • 


46397 


1851—56 


+1651656 


1172960 


1084713 


482^27 


60269 


« • 


3531 


27988 


■ • 


1846—50 


1176753 


1059889 


951917 


166291 


62499 


• • 


39427 


4547J 


• * 




1841—45 


1050228 


957930 


84,3278 


68497 


75494 


33801 


• • 


39156 


m 1 




18S6—40 


963995 


860210 


746:320 


60004 


76606 


43781 


• « 


38284 


• 1 




1831-35 


873236 


734J87 


640t4l9 


69604 


74657 


69346 


• • 


18811 


• 




1826-30 


79.'M55 


661600 


590097 


67451 


77910 


6^;3]4 


• • 


• • 


631 


17 


1821—25 


699346 


590280 


.006947 


66694 


81085 


43371 


• • 


2248 


« 




1816—20 


617889 


551058 


4557M8 


66739 


84369 


92 


• « 


10901 


■ 1 




1811—15 i 


532680 


453:no 


345907 


67483 


89886 


11887 


» • 


17517 


• 4 




1806—10 


474211 


392196 


294675 


69394 


95736 


12621 


• • 


1785 


• 1 




1801-05 


392^82 


299000 


205370 


73888 


103431 


19994 


• « 


• • 


9801 


1796—1800 


346104 


265536 


149887 


78530 


108473 


2038 


• • 


7176 


• * 


1791—95 


254892 


175538 


82<>91 


84399 


108460 


m m 


5045 


• ■ 


16003 


1786-90 


227240 


128428 


3a573 


90915 


94795 


7897 


. • 


• ■ 


4940 


1781-85 


151640 


71780 


11685 


92953 


64919 


, ^ 


13093 1 


• • 


4824 


1776—80 


114730 


34256 


2383 


83815 


33036 


.. 


3341 


• • 


1163 


1771—75 


65016 


10359 


390 


68972 


11790 




4315 


• • 


1821 


1766—70 


31690 


2191 


41 


30694 


2708 




1195 


• > 


618 


1761-65 


10423 


399 




11270 


397 




1246 


8 


• • 


1756—60 


2282 


55 




2781 


25 




654 


30 


• • 


1751-55 


456 


■ • 




463 


« • 




7 ' 


• • 


■ ■ 


1746-«) 


78 


• « 




28 


. . 


60 


• • 


• • 


s • 


Age not \ 
sUted / 

Totals 


■ ■ 


• ■ 




908 


• • 


• m 


908 


• • 


■ • 


12184412 


J 367 1985 


11058934 


21385:16 
Fem- 


2459489 
kLBB. 


342279 


72662 


266733 


100171 




Fbualks. 










1866—70 


• • 


11936784 


1534812 


• • 


359329 


• • 


• • 


42643 


• • 


1861-65 


• • 


tl814081 


i;35.'.707 


• • 


473449 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


15075 


1856-60 


n68I961 


1346875 


1203469 


305511 


172128 


.30675 


• • 


• • 


29722 


1861-65 


;1586949 


1171106 


1095699 


419780 


61093 


• • 


3937 


14314 


• • 


1846-50 


1171354 


1045287 


1052843 


161062 


66098 


• 


24996 


• • 


73654 


1841—45 


1048131 


974712 


937299 


60003 


79459 


7416 


• • 


« • 


42046 


1836—40 


949362 


969283 


813676 


65106 


81018 


• • 


85027 ; 


74590 


• • 


1831-35 


883953 


834877 


70a034 


767M 


79463 


• • 


27678 


51880 


• • 


1826-30 


871152 


72.0O8S 


639705 


76237 


77870 


69H27 


• • 


7513 


• • 


1821-25 


771130 


634262 


546094 


73309 


7fi696 


63JV59 


« • 


11472 


• ■ 


1816-20 


658237 


58:}U<i9 


488901 


70730 


7ra57 


44:)8 


• • 


18811 


• • 


1811—15 


555H79 


477530 


37J2flI 


67171 


77049 


11175 


• • 


28220 


• ■ 


1806—10 


494408 


414367 


3-28010 


639-23 


84097 


16118 


■ ■ 


1360 


■ • 


1801-05 


406107 


315004 


235868 


66030 


97481 


26073 


• ■ 


• ■ 


18345 


1798—1800 


362697 


290704 


1740H6 


72028 


108636 


■ • 


35 


7982 


• • 


1791-95 


271395 


201034 


99896 


82975 


114-233 


• ■ 


12614 




13095 


1786—90 


2M070 


152917 


51265 


9)843 


106704 


7310 


■ • 




4052 


1781—85 


175879 


88860 


17896 


99612 


78080 


• • 


12693 




7116 


1776—80 


135432 


45403 


4338 


94274 


43i89 


■ • 


4245 




2624 


1771—75 


81080 


15(}08 


855 


71487 


17466 


■ • 


6009 




2713 


1766—70 


42150 


3994 


119 


40614 


4849 


• • 


2368 ' 




974 


1761—66 


14983 


830 


• ■ 


16604 


894 


• • 


2461 1 




55 


1756—60 


3969 


146 


• • 


4724 


73 


• ■ 


901 


73 


• • 


1751—55 1 


874 


• • 


« • 


921 


• • 


■ « 


47 




« ■ 


1746-50 


137 


m m 


s • 


76 


• • 


61 


•• 1 




• • 


Age not 
SUted [ 

Totals 


k • 


• V 


• ■ 


502 


■ « 


• • 


508 




• • 


12415294 


14040830 


Il65a332 


8072179 


23<.'5011 


2365.52 


183402 


96IK58 


209371 



* It vill be noticed that I have paid no regard to the intenral of time between the oensas day and Ist 
January preceding, treating the exact decenuiam as being a near enoagh eqaivalent of the Interval 
between eensns and census. 

+ Tliese numbers represent the births in the periods mentioned, pluM an allowance for omissions, tIx. — 
1| per cent, on births in 1866-70, and 8, 8|, and ^ per cent, on birtns in the earlier periods respectlTelT. 

t The correction adopted in the case of femue births is rather larger than in that of male births. 
These figures are those returned, plut 8 per cent, on the births in 1866—70, and S|, 8|, and 4 per cent, 
respectively on the births in the earlier periods. 



TABLE ly.^Shewing the Female popnlatioii in 1861, 1861, and 1871, as eorreeied upon 
certain bypotheBea, the estimated births in 1851—70, the registered deaths, apportioned 
according to date of birth, after adjustment, and the loss or gain of infaabitaoto iqxni a 
balance of migrations. 



Bom 
in 


Population (corrected). 


Deaths registered. 


Losfl 




Females. 


FSMAtES. 


1851 


-60. 


1861 


—70. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1851-60 + 


1861—70 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


0«ln. 


1860—70 


• ■ 


•19367W 


1571448 


• ■ 


359339 


• ■ 




•007 


• • 


1861—66 


• • 


•182i952 


1340794 


• • 


473449 


■ • 




8709 


• m 


1850—60 


•1690145 


1379277 


1203469 


3a5511 


172128 


6357 




3680 


m m 


18dl-6ft 


•1586949 


1157062 


1004603 


419780 


610M3 


10117 




1356 


• • 


1846 50 


1209052 


1046332 


981 249 


151062 


66098 


5658 




• • 


1015 


1841-45 


102aW3 


976661 


898H71 


60003 


79459 


• ■ 


8081 


• • 


1609 


1836-40 


954109 


895618 


809607 


65106 


81018 


• ■ 


6616 


4993 


« ■ 


18:31-35 


8N7489 


799812 


71104-2 


76754 


79463 


10923 




9907 






1826-30 


804073 


7134«6 


624991 


76237 


77870 


14350 




10626 






1821—26 


736430 


ai20-21 


5679:38 


73309 


76696 


11100 




7387 






1816^20 1 


646730 


569658 


488901 


70730 


75357 


5342 




6400 






1811-15 


573667 


501406 


421400 


67174 


77049 


6087 




S957 






1806-10 


483036 


415610 


328010 


63923 


84997 


3503 




8609 






1801—05 


426412 


357844 


258275 


65030 


98802 


3638 




787 






1786—1800 


3M148 


290704 


177568 


72028 


112636 


1416 




600 






1701—95 


30»305 


222745 


104192 


84226 


118269 


1334 


■ • 


284 






1786-00 


254070 


1564:M 


49008 


97626 


107225 


10 




aoi 






178l-«5 


195578 


92680 


17144 


108438 


76172 


• • 


640 


m m 


630 


1776—80 


138647 


43269 


41ifl 


95728 


39172 


• • 


460 


m m 


S4 


1771-75 


84572 


14952 


641 


69678 


14330 


• « 


58 


• • 


19 


1766-70 


40043 


3734 


60 


36401 


3732 


• • 


92 


■ • 


58 


1761—65 


14188 


614 


• • 


13613 


617 


• ■ 


39 


• • 


3 


1766-60 


3671 


56 


• • 


36:31 


60 


• • 


16 


6 


• • 


1751-65 


629 


• • 


• • 


636 




■ • 


7 


• • 


• m 


1746-«) 
Totala 


52 


• • 


• • 


53 


• ■ 


• • 


1 


• m 


• • 


12423478 


14049701 


11653332 


2071677 


2335011 


77736 


16809 1 


64788 


34S4 



• Births, plus allowance for those unrefnstered, say 9 per cent, on hirtha in 1866—70, and t|, 3|, mnd 
4 per cent respectively on births in the earlier periods, 
•f The few deaths " age not stated" are disregarded. 



TABLE y.~ Shewing the degree of incorrectness of the retoms of the ages of the female 
population, according to the hypotheses upon which Table lY is based. 





1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


True 
Age. 


Returned at 
next lower age. 


Returned 
correctly. 


Retamed at 
next higfaej age. 


Returned at 
next lower age. 


Returned 
correctly. 


Returned at 
next higher age. 


Retamed at 
next lower age. 


Returned 
correctly. 


Ratumed at 
naxt higher age. 


0—6 




1171354 


31698 




1345876 


33402 




1534818 


3G636 


6-10 




10104.33 


18150 




1137704 


19348 




1319071 


91 793 


10—15 




931212 


82897 




1025939 


90393 




1181746 


S1723 


15—80 




861056 


26433 




954319 


22343 




1073976 


90627 


20—25 




804073 






895618 








981949 


• • 


26—30 


40646 


695784 




51383 


748489 






60967 


847904 






30—36 


75346 


670384 




86388 


627098 






89995 


790918 






36-40 


87853 


486814 




97990 


654031 






93463 


617679 






40-46 


70065 


412971 




80231 


489487 






82955 


549036 






46—60 


81437 


344976 




93642 


407764 






97669 


470269 






60-66 


61132 


303016 




69766 


345844 






75825 


413076 






65-60 


59681 


248624 




68583 


289321 






76-25 


346675 






60-66 


22771 


231299 




25683 


865021 






26686 


301344 






•5-70 


22771 


172807 




85683 


197068 






26686 


931580 






70—76 


3072 


136438 


43 


3979 


169462 






4279 


irJ989 






76—80 




81043 


3629 


465 


88860 


3365 


797 


99696 


9409 


80-86 




38621 


1422 




49068 


1231 




47786 


1M3 


85-90 




13660 


688 




14377 


576 




16664 


490 


90-95 




3341 


330 




3419 


315 




3648 


S73 


95-100 




544 


85 




524 


90 




58S 


50 


10O- 




59 


• * 




56 


a ■ 




60, 


1 



TABLE VI.— Shewing the Male population in 1851, 1861 and 1871, as corrected upon 
certain hypotheses ; the estimated births in 1851 — 70 ; the registered deaths 
apportioned according to date of birth, after a^'nstment ; and the loss or gain of 
inhabitants npon a balance of migrations. 



Born in 


Population (Corrected.) 


Deaths Registered. 


Loss 


or gain by migrations. 


Males. 


Males. 


1851—60. 


1861 


-70. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1851-60.+ 


1861-70. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


1866—70 


• • 


•2006083 


1572464 


• • 


427200 






6419 




1861—65 


• ■ 


•189'i:J29 


l:)35819 


• • 


546170 






10340 


• • 


ISfjC— 60 


•1768383 


138K307 


1218770 


365536 


180534 


4540 






10997 


1851— d5 


«165lr»6 


1157960 


1074713 


482227 


60259 


11469 




22988 


• • 


1&I6-60 


I2n84«3 


1057889 


937917 


156^91 


62499 




5727 


57473 




1841—46 


1U30228 


947930 


843278 


58497 


75494 


23801 




29158 




1836-40 


96'KX)0 


84r)210 


751320 


60004 


75606 


537H6 




19284 


• • 


1831—35 


8682;31 


734287 


644819 


69604 


74657 


6t340 


« • 


14811 


• • 


1826—30 


784155 


66H690 


580(i97 


67451 


77910 


48314 




106H3 


• • 


18:21—25 


6^6345 


594280 


506947 


65694 


81085 


36371 


• ■ 


6248 


• • 


1816-20 


624889 


539068 


447788 


6H739 


84369 


19092 


« • 


6901 


• • 


1811-15 


53568r) 


453310 


357P07 


67483 


89HHf) 


14887 


« • 


5517 


■ • 


1806-10 


458711 


381196 


284675 


6939 1 


9:>730 


5121 




3786 


• • 


1801—05 


3B9h82 


312000 


217370 


73H88 


104635 


3994 






10005 


170U— IHOO 


334904 


256136 


ISOS,"*; 


78330 


1119i^ 


238 


• • 


• • 


6750 


1791—95 


273892 


18H538 


83091 


85504 


111681 




150 




6234 


1786—90 


222840 


129928 


37173 


94206 


95445 




1294 




2690 


1781—85 


168040 


rJ280 


11235 


9601f> 


6-.'880 




1-256 




835 


1776—80 


116466 


32356 


2333 


84496 


2949) 


■ « 


386 


two 


• • 


1771—76 


6G800 


9509 


314 


57119 


9550 


172 






}355 


1766-70 


29493 


2101 


17 


27390 


2118 


2 






34 


1761—65 


M12 


274 


■ • 


9116 


266 


22 




8 




1756-60 


2166 


20 


• • 


2114 


17 


32 


• • 


3 


• • 


1761-55 


318 


• • 


• • 


310 


• • 


8 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


1746-M 


20 


• • 


• • 


19 


• • 


1 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Totals.. 


12191264 


13674671 


11058934 


2137628 


2459189 


286190 


8813 


19I14H 


37900 



• Births, p/M allowance for those anregistered, say 1} per cent, on births in 18<i6— 70, and 2J, 2*65 
and 3*6 per cent respectiTely on births in the earlier periods. 

■f The few deaths " age not stated " are disregarded. 

I These Agares are, I think, improbable ; 1 suppose the apportionment of deaths may be chiefly 
in fanlU 



TABLE yil. — Shewing the degree of incorrectness of the returns of the ages of the Male 
population, according to the hypotheses npon which Table YI is based. 



Tme 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 






















Returned 




Retomed 


Retnmed 




Returned 


Retamed 




Retamed 


Age. 


at next 


Retnmed 


at next 


at next 


Returned 


at next 


at next 


Returned 


at next 




Lower 


Correctly. 


Higher 


Lower 


Correctly. 


Higher 


Lower 


Correctly, 


Higher 




Age. 




Age. 


Age. 




Age. 


Age. 




Age. 


0— 5 


• m 


1176758 


31700 




1354907 


33400 




1536464 


36000 


6—10 




1018528 


11700 




1139660 


18400 




1314<419 


21000 


10—15 




952295 


7705 




1041489 


16400 




1199770 


19000 


15—20 




865531 


2700 




941530 


6400 




1066713 


9000 


20— 2ft 


■ ■ 


784455 








846210 


■ • 




937917 


• • 


26—30 


8300 


688045 






7600 


726687 


• • 


5000 


838278 


■ • 


30-35 


11300 


613589 






7600 


661090 


• • 


5000 


746320 


• • 


36—40 


4300 


531380 






600 


590280 


3400 


■ • 


640819 


4000 


40—15 


1300 


467411 






• • 


639068 


• • 


• • 


680097 


• • 


45—50 


16800 


37:3082 






8600 


444710 


• • 


6000 


600947 


• • 


50—66 


19600 


316104 






fOOO 


375596 


• • 


6000 


44l7r« 


• • 


56—60 


31000 


S42892 






16600 


295400 


• • 


14000 


343907 


• • 


60-66 


12000 


210640 






3600 


952536 


• • 


2000 


282676 


• « 


66-70 


16400 


151640 






13000 


176538 


• • 


19000 


205370 


• • 


70-75 


• ■ 


114730 


1736 




128428 


1500 




149887 


1000 


76—80 




63280 


3620 


1 


70280 


3000 




81091 


2000 


80—85 




28170 


1323 




31256 


1100 




36573 


600 


86—90 


• ■ 


9100 


312 




9259 


250 




11086 


150 


90-96 


■ • 


1070 


196 




1941 


160 




2233 


100 


95-100 


• • 


960 


68 




230 


35 




290 


94 


lOO- 


• • 


90 


• ■ 




90 


• • 




♦ 17 


• • 



TABLE VIII. — Shewing the differences between (1) The National per-centage of penons 
Burriying at each age in 1871, {including estimated loss by emigration in 1861 — 71) 
calculated on the numbers ten years younger enumerated in 1861 ; and (2) the ratios 
of inhabitants enumerated in each Division in 1871, compared with the respectiTe 
populations ten years yonnger enumerated in 1861. The populations employed haie 
first been corrected according to Statements A and B. 
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loii.^ °"r*'>>® moruluy in each Divi.ion was exaoUy the eame. theae raU 

hilh«V.-"*^''*?° "*■ *"° ,?y »mnilgraUon ; howerer, there is a good reaso 

SS ««„^? ^.l^"*"?.*!^^® ^^ DiTlsions I and VIII especially) caused by excessiTO mortaliiy. and 

"»• gains in other Dirisiona are largely occasioned by the mortality therein being below the a/ersge. 



ratios won Id troly represent 
reason to think that at th« 



PROCEEDINGS, 



TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1875-76 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool, November 2nd, 1875. 

The Rev. Canon HUME, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 
The Secretary read the following 

REPORT. 

The Session which has just closed has been in several respects an. 
interesting one ; and the retiring Council venture to hope, a profitable 
one for the Society. In the first instance, there has been an abundance 
of good papers ; and if ever the intellectual matter fall sliort, it is more 
likely to be from a want of successful mining than from an absence of 
rich ore. Second, certain difficulties which had occurred have been 
cleared away, and the path of inquiry has been made more smooth. 
Thirdly, the ordinary business of the Society has been conducted with 
success. 

The Library of the Society has now assumed large dimensions, and 
has become of considerable importance to the members, though most of 
them are unacquainted with it. A great effort has therefore been made 
to put it into complete order, and the work is now approaching a suc- 
cessful termination. The Council hope that it may be available to all 
the Members, in the course of the Session. The new Catalogue has 
now nearly passed through the press, and a copy of it will soon be in 
the hands of the various Members. Along with the list of books there 
will be given a list of the objects in the Society's collection, now 
deposited at the Town Museum. 

The retirement of the Assistant-Secretary at the close of last Session, 
rendered the appointment of a successor necessary as soon as con- 
venient. But the President and the Honorary Secretary generously 
undertook to divide the work between them for one Session ; and they 
haye performed it with at least the usual efiSciency, though at consider- 
able inconvenience to themselves. The Council have now nominated 
to this post, Mr. Arthur Wakefield, of the Liverpool Library; and 
though they propose to relieve him of about half the usual work, viz., 
the editing of the Annual Volume, they have confidence that the 
property will be well looked after, and especially that the Library will 
oe kept in good oondition. 
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The superabundant copies of the Tolumes for the last twenty-seven 
years have now become so numerous as to amount to nearly 2000 ; and 
the space which they occupy in store, is urgently wanted for other 
purposes. The Council therefore recommend that as soon as convenient, 
and as far as possible, they be arranged in sets, — say the first series by 
itself, and the second series in like manner, — and that these, as well as 
single volumes, be offered to the Members at such prices as wi]] secure 
a sale. Many of them are of great interest and value, and are hand 
somely put up in cloth boards, lettered. 

The Annual volume which was ready last Session before the Anniver- 
sary, the 18th of October, has been delayed this year by causes which 
were unavoidable, some of which have been noticed. But it is in 
hands and steadily processing ; and will be duly forwarded to every 
member entitled to receive it 

Mr. U. Ecroyd Smith, the Honorary Curator, has removed from 
Liverpool, and has therefore been forced to resign his office. The 
Society has more than once expressed its acknowledgments for his 
services in connexion with the subject of Archaeology ; and it is only 
fitting to notice in like manner the services which he has rendered for 
six years in connexion with this office. In the course of the S^sion, 
the Honorary librarian also resigned his office, on the ground that it 
made too great demands on his time ; and the Council have for the 
present left the office vacant, in the hope, that when the Library and 
stock are in thorough order, they may more easily find some well- 
qualified gentleman who will undertake the office. 

All outstanding arrears of subscriptions have been called in ; the 
most explicit information has been conveyed on the subject to the 
members ; and now, all those whose names appear on the list are in 
loyal connexion witli the Society. But it has been necessary to put the 
laws in force against a few ; so that four have been silently erased from 
the roll, and eight have been formally expelled from the Society. 

Death has been unusually busy with the members during the last 
year, in which several of those who were longest connected with the 
Society have passed away. Among these were two of the Members of 
Council, Mr. McQuie and Mr. Wilkinson of Burnley, both of whom had 
rendered good service to the Society. Mr. McQuie was for several years 
one of the Auditors; and Mr. Wilkinson. — a biographical account of 
whom will be read at one of our early meetings, — was a writer of great 
versatility and talent. The deaths in all have been twelve during two 
successive sessions ; in addition to some who have been compelled to 
retire, especially from the pressure of age and infirmity. Among these 
is Mr. J. T. Towson, F.R Q.S., who has been for many years an able and 
earnest member of several of our local learned societies. 

The President, whose services have now extended over six years, and 
who for the last three only yielded to the earnestly expressed wishes of 
the Council, has placed his resignation unreservedly in their hands, 
though promising assistance in any department in which his services 
can be made available. While thanking him for the interest which he 
has shown in the Society from its foundation, they have endeavoured to 
select a successor who is not unknown to the Society as an author, and 
from whom other literary and archaaological contributions may be 
expected. He is prominently connected with the district which it is the 
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object of tbe Society to illustrate : and he will, they have no doubt, 
sustain the interest and maintain the honour of the Society. 

The Balloting Slips for the Council and Officers have been made out 
in accordance with tne Laws. 



The Treasurer was not prepared at this meeting with a Balance 
Sheet; but be stated generally that ahout ^100 had been received 
during the Session, while the gross arrears appeared to be between £60 
and ^70. (See page 194.) 

It was moved by Mr. Eichabds, seconded by the Bev. R. Salthouse, 
F.R.G.S., and resolved, — That the Beport now read be adopted, printed 
in the Proceedings, and circulated among the Members. 

A Ballot having been taken for the Council and Officers, the following 
gentlemen were declared duly elected. See page iv. 



November Uth, 1875. 
Rev. Canom Hume, D.G.L., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited :— 

By Miss ffimngton. 

Four interesting drawings, of some stained glass at Worden, said 
to have come from Lathom House. They represented respec- 
tively the following : — 

1. Arms of Edward Stanley, third earl of Derby, K.G., ob. 1572. 
Over it is tbe date 1568. It contained sixteen quarterings, 
viz. :— (1) Stanley, (2) Lathom, (3) Strange, (4) Man, (5) 
Mohun, (6) Bassett, (7) Burrell, (8) Lacy, (9) Warren, (10) 
Woodville. (11) Montalt, (12) Strange, (13) Blount or Moun^oy, 
(14) Dymoke, (15) St. Pal, (16) Lisle. 

The following descriptive note was written on the back : — 

" There is no agure in the bend of Stanley, and the field of Lathom 
" is argent instead of or. No. 6 was most likely meant for Bassett, but 
*' tbe piles should have been ffuUs and the canton on the dexter side. 
" 7 I am disposed to think was meant for HumelU which properly 
" should have been argent a lion rampant «a&/«, crowned or within a 
" bordnre argent, but the bordure was sometimes omitted. The lion 
" being crowned is against assigning the coat to Albini. 8 was probably 
*' meant for Lacy, and should have been gule9j a fesa ermine between 
" three boars' heads conped or. This is not Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, but 
" another family. The Earl of Derby claimed the Baronies of Strange, 
" Mohun, Bassett, Bumell, and Lacy. No. 9 is probably for Warenne, 
" though it has argent for arure, 10 is Woodville, accounted for by the 
" marriage of John, Lord Strange, with Jaquetta, daughter of Sir Richard 
" Woodville, afterwards Earl Kivers. 11 is Montalt, but the lion should 
" not have been guardant [Montalt was borne by the Stanleys qffiei- 
" ally, as seneschals of Chester, in right of Hawarden Castle. — Wm. 
" Langton, Esq.] 12 is a repetition of 3, viz., Strange. 13 was prob* 
" flbly meant for Blount or Mountjoy. Mountjoy is properly burry 
"nebulv of six or and tabUf but it is sometimes wavy. 14 may 
" probably have been for Dymock, which was sometimea argent a swora 
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" in pale gules^ and sometimes tahU a svord in pale argent. 15 is a 
" very strange coat, but I conjecture it was meant for pair voir and 
" guUt, (or ratr three pallets gula,) on a chief argmit a label guUs — 
" which is St Pal. 16 may have been intended for Lisle, which is 
" gules a lion passant guardant armed or. On glsss, crowns are often 
"omitted (but not often addfd) bv mistake. With the exception of 
" St. Pal, I cannot account for the last four quarterings. The presence 
" of St. Pal may be accounted for, though not justified. Jaquetta, wife 
"of John, Lord Strange of Knockin, was an ancestress; one of the 
" daughters of Sir Richard Woodville, by his wife Jaqueline of Luxem- 
" bourg, daughter of John, Count of St. Pal ; and as nobility in France 
" was not restricted to tlie eldest son, or eren Rons, but extended to 
" daughters also, tlie Earl might hare supposed he was entitled to the 
" coat of St. Pal. It was one of the quarterings of Queen Elizabeth 
" Woodville ; but none of her other quarterings appear in this coat. 
" St. Pal more commonly has the chief or and Uie label azure. 

" You will see that I cannot reconcile these quarterings with the 
"Earl's pedigree. According to that, Bameville, Harrington and 
"Gonshill might have been quaitered; but not one appears in this 
" coat. 

** Yours very truly, 

"Wmtoh S. Waltobd." 
" Nov. 3rd, 1873." 

2. Arms of Henry Stanley, fourth earl of Derby, ob. 1503. It 
contained eight quarterings with an inescutcheon of pretence 
bearing four more, viz. : — (1) Stanley, (2) Lathom, (3) Man, 
(4) Warren, (5) Strange, (6) Woodville, (7) Mohun, (8) Montalt 
On the inescutcheon — (I) Clifford, (2) Brandon of Suffolk, 
(3) Burgh of Rockley, (4J Clifford. 

3. Arms of Ann, daughter of Edward, Lord Hastings of Hunger- 
ford, wife of Thomas, second earl of Derby. Quarterings — 
(1) Hastings, (2) Hungerford, (3) Botreux, (4) Botreux, (5) 
Moels, (6) Pole, baron JUontague, (7) Clarence i.e. Flantagenet, 
countess of Salisbury, (8) Neville of Abergavenny, (9) Mon- 
tague, (10) Beauchamp, (11) Le Despencer, (12) Clare. 

4. An eagle's foot. Badge of Stanley. 

[A practical glass painter would understand at once that the azure 
in the Stanley and Warenne coats had flown in the burning, and 
some other colours also in shield 1.] 

The following papera were read : — 

I. 

Memobial of the late T. T. Wilkinson, F.B.A.S., of Bobnlbt, 
by W. A. Abram, Esq.* 

II. 

Memorials of the late Db. Hobson, of Warbington. His Life 

AND Writings. 

By Wm. Bobson, Esq., and Dr. Ksndrich. 

Dr. Kobson was the second son and third child of Robert and 
Margaret Robson, of Warrington. He was born September 23rd, 1802. 

* Transaotions, p. 77. 
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Thomas, the artist, was the eldest ; and the second, a daughter, who 
died before she was two years old. Dr. Robson's father was a native 
of Etterby, near Carlisle, where his ancestors had been copyholders 
in the Barony of Bourgh for many generations. The name appears 
in the first Liber Curianim Baronise de Bourgh, dated 33rd and d4th 
Queen Elizabeth (1591-2) ; now preserved amongst the archives of 
the Lowther family. They appear successively in every generation 
to the year 1786, as copyholders of the same estate, on the banks of the 
river Eden, to the holders of which also appertained the right of 
fishery, " libtr pro piscariis" and throughout this period every holder of 
the estate, except the last, who died in possession of it, was named 
John. In this case it was inherited by the second son, Robert; the 
eldest, John, having died in the life-time of his father. 

Dr. Robson's mother's family were descended from Irish Protestants, 
who fled from Kilkenny to save their lives, from what is now popularly 
known as the Irish massacre of 1641. 

He received the rudiments of his education in Warrington, first 
under Mr. William Birtcb, whose school-room still remains in Academv 
Court; and then at the Free Grammar School, kept by the Rev. W. 
Boardman. After this, he received lessons in the classics from the 
Rev. Joseph Saul, incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Warrington. With 
the sanction of the Committee of the Warrington Dispensary, — then not 
long before established, by the zeal and energy of the late Dr. Kendrick, 
— he was articled to Mr. Heath, who had charge of the Institution. He 
subsequently studied at Glasgow and London, where he finished his 
medical education in 1824 ; when he returned to Warrington, and com- 
menced practice. 

In the winter of 1825, he, in connection with his friend Mr. Kean — 
who was then resident medical officer at the Warrington Dispensary — 
and a few others, commenced The Butterfly, a weekly periodical, printed 
and published in Warrington till 1827. To this Dr. Robson largely 
contnbuted both in poetry and prose. 

In the year 1828, Dr. Robson succeeded Mr Kean as resident medical 
officer of the Dispensary, and retained the office until his resignation 
in 1842 ; when he commenced practice on his own account. 

In 1847, he was requested by his friends to ofiPer himself for a seat in 
the Town Council, and was elected by the North-east Ward in November 
of that year. He served on the Sanitary Committee for three years, 
doing good service during that time. He was also an active member of 
the Free Library and Museum Committee till the year 1864. 

He was Secretary and one of the chief movers of the Footpath 
Society, formed for the preservation of the ancient footpaths in and 
around Warrington in 1854. He took the degree of M.D. at St. 
Andrews in 1856, and continued practising in his profession until the 
progress of an attack of " paralysis agitans " or '* shaking palsy," 
compelled him to relinquish both it and all other public business about 
1868-9, when he retired into private life, going first to reside at Broom 
Edge, Lymm, and then to Holly Bank, Heatley. He spent his time 
here in reading his favourite classics— Homer, Lucretius, the Faust of 
Goethe, and the Greek New Testament, which he studied critically and 
devouUy for many years. 

N 
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In the early part of 1878, his friends in Warrington initiated a public 
subscription, and, through Dr. Kendrick, requested him to sit ror his 
portrait, which was taken by Mr. Crozier of Manchester, with the view 
of presenting it to the town, on the completion of the Gallery of Art, 
then in progress. The life-like picture which the artist has produced 
will long pleasantly recall the features of one to whose arnor loci alone 
we owe so much, which neither money nor favour could elsewhere 
obtain. He died at his residence, Holly Bank, Heatley, near Lymm, on 
the 9th of December, 1873, aged 71 years. 

His remains wero interred in the family grave at Hill Cliff burial 
ground, near Warring^n, on the 13th of the same month. 

Dr. Robson's great study and enjoyment through life was scientific 
archsBology. As far as opportunity served, he visited almost every 
county in England and Wales, and a good part of Scotland, in pursuit 
of his object ; walked on foot over the sites of the old Roman roads of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and brought a vigorous mind, fully impreg- 
nated with " cold" common sense, into his investigations and researches. 
Locally, he fixed the Roman Condate at Wilderspool. He was the first 
to point out and expose the forgery of the Itinera of Richard of Cirences- 
ter, said to have been found in the Royal Library at Copenhagen ; and 
so helped to clear away a mass of rubbish that lay in the road of 
honest investigation. 

But it was not for any dilettante purpose that Dr. Robson carried on 
investigations. He himself believed, and showed again and again to 
others, the value of these studies for the purpose of re-winting the ancient 
history of Great Britain, from the time of Julius CsBsar to that of the 
Heptarchy. He demonstrated the true character of Caesar's despatches 
to the Roman senate, after his unsuccessful invasion of Britain ; that, 
in point of fact, he was beaten by the native tribes, and only too glad to 
get away from the dangers in which he had involved himself by his rash 
expedition ; that the Welsh people were not the aborigines of England, 
driven into the mountain fastnesses of that country by the Romans ; 
that the story of Hengist and Horsa, in our older histories, is a fable ; 
and that it is to scientific Archeology alone that we can look for an 
intelligent and enlightened comprehension of the problem of ancient 
English history. 

Dr. Robson once seriously contemplated writing the history of this 
country to the 8th and 9th centuries ; but was unable to spare the time 
required for the task from his professional duties ; and as he would 
never do anything by halves, he reluctantly gave up the project. The 
general results he arrived at in connection with this he gave to the 
world in three papers, read at meetings of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, " On the Materials for the History of the two 
" Counties, and how to use them," and in an article, printed in the 
GentUmaiCa Magazine for November, 1866, entitled " Julius Cssar 
" in Kent." 



Amongst the best known literary men of this country and of the 

E resent time. Dr. Robson had acquired a reputation which secured for 
im their esteem and regard. His naturally clear and strong intellect, 
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improved by deeply persevering research, and unbiassed by any pre- 
formed theories, rendered his opinion valuable, and, therefore, often 
sought. Amongst his many correspondents at a distance he numbered 
as friends, Mr. Charles Koach Smith, Mr. Albert Way, Sir Henry Ellis, 
Sir Frederic Madden, Mr, Holfe, Mr. Furnivall, all of London ; Dr. Hume 
and Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool ; Dr. Holme, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Harland, 
Mr. Grossley, Mr. Langton, and Mr. Jones, of Manchester, the last- 
named being his long-tried friend, the librarian of the Ghetham Library. 

The earliest literary productions of Dr. Robson's own pen appear to 
be contributions to a witty and amusing periodical called The Butterfly ^ 
which was printed and published in Warrington in 1825-7. To this we 
can only say positively that Dr. Kobson contributed several sonnets, and 
a romantic story of a " Prior of Warrington." No doubt other articles 
flowed from his pen, for he was one of the trio who professed to form a 
single editor. 

In the year 1842 he first came prominently before the literary world 
by editing, for the Camden Society of London, *' Three Early English 
" MetriciJ Romances/' comiprising the Anturs (adventures) of King 
Arthur and his Knights at Tarn Watbelan (near Penrith). The curious 
manuscript whence these were taken had been discovered by Dr.Robson 
in an old quarto parchment volume, containing also the records of the 
Manorial Court of Hale, near Warrington. Tlie learning and research 
shewn by Dr. Robson in the Introduction and Glossary of this other- 
wise unintelligible poem, secured for him the notice and regard of some 
of our most celebrated philologists. Albeit, our deceased friend's hobby 
did not escape the quizzing of Punchy which perhaps led to the " Metricsd 
" Romances " being read and studied more by general readers, and adding 
to the fun and the fame of our late friend, who could take and enjoy a 
good joke in his turn. 

In 1663 Dr. Robson edited, for the Early English Text Society, the 
ballad of " Sir John Butler," then for the first time discovered in Bishop 
Percy's celebrated Folio Manuscript, Whilst fully establishing the 
general truth of the tradition of the foul murder by knightly hands of 
this former Lord of Warrington, Dr. Robson*s intimate acquaintance 
with our local history enabled him to clear up some trifling discrepan- 
cies, and thus to render the old ballad a very interesting record of a 
truly historical fact. 

He joined the Archseological Association of Great Britain when ;t was 
first formed by his friend, Mr. Albert Way, and was for many years its 
local secretary at Warrington. Though a very regular attenaant at its 
annual congresses, he does not appear to have read any paper before its 
members until their visit to Chester in July, 1807, when he read an 
essay on the " AUelujah Victory, and the state of England in the Fifth 
" Century." 

But in the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire he was from 
the first a most useful and influential member, and for many years no 
session of the Society passed without some contribution from his pen. 
These are, indeed, so numerous that a mere list of them must suffice. 
It will serve to direct our readers to the articles themselves, which were 
always printed in full in the current volumes of the Society's Transactions* 
Thus, to the second volume he contributed a detailed account of his 
discovery at Wilderspool, near Warrington, of a distinct Roman station, 

V2 
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which he identified, sb is now generally admitted, with the Condate of 
the 2nd and 10th Itinera of Antonine. To this spot he led a party of 
the mem hers at a later period of the session, and the result of the visit 
has heen fully given hy the Hon. Secretary, Dr. Hume, in the same 
volume. In the third volume of the Transactions Dr. Rohson gives his 
reasons for douhting the genuineness of the Roman Itinera, as said to 
have heen written hy the monk, Richard of Cirencester ; describes an 
antiquarian ** Visit to Heysham and its Rock Graves ;" reads a masterly 
paper on "The Cheshire Watling Street;" and prints several early 
documents which he had discovered amongst the muniments in the 
possession of John Ireland Blackburne, Esq. In the fourth volume we 
find his paper " On the Ancient Parish Church at Winwick," read at a 
very pleasant gathering of members of the Historic Society, and others, 
at Fairfield, Warrington, the residence of his friend, Mr. Marsh. This 
was on the evening of a day (May 7th, 1852) on which he had acted as 
chief guide to this antiquarian party northwards and southwards on 
the line of the Roman roads from Warrington, or rather Wilderspool 
(Condate), near it. In the fifth volume of the Society's Transactions we 
find the first of three most valuable papers, entitled — "The Materials 
for the History of the two Counties, and the mode of Using them." 
This was sifcceeded in subsequent volumes by two other papers in con- 
tinuation of the subject, and we learn with regret from the biographical 
notice of our late fnend, communicated, as before stated, to one of our 
contemporaries, that these papers were only an outline sketch for a 
larger historical work, which he had laid out for himself, but lacked the 
leisure time to carry out so fully as to satisfy his own idea of its value 
and importance. Brief as they may therefore be considered, compared 
with the magnitude of the undertaking, they are yet complete in them- 
selves, and cannot fail to direct the course, and lighten the labours of 
any future local historian. At the same time they will form a lasting 
and characteristic memorial of the deep research and unbiassed judg- 
ment which our deceased and lamented fellow-member brought to bear 
upon every subject which he once seriously undertook. 

Subsequent to these more important contributions to the Transactions 
of the Historic Society, Dr. Robson read papers, which are also printed, 
" On the Faussett Collection of Antiquities," purchased by Mr. Mayer 
for presentation to the town of Liverpool, and later still " On the Exca- 
" vation of two Tumuli at Win wick, near W^arrington." 

In. the Journal of the Chester Archteological and Architectural Society 
a paper, by Dr. Robson, appeared, read before a meeting of its members 
a lew years ago, entitled '* The Roman Occupation of South Lancashire 
"and North Cheshire;" and within a week of his decease he was 
occupied in dictating to a friend the commencement of an essay on 
" The Doomsday Account of South Lancashire." This was intended to 
be ready for the Historic Society during its present Session. 

It will thus be seen that to the last moments of his life his active 
mind was occupied in pursuits which circled about his native town of 
Warrington. Though for some years past incapable of taking walking 
exercise, he had in earlier life made himself personally acquainted, step 
by step, with our surrounding district, and knew it well. His romantic 
burial-place at Hill Cliff embraces a prospect of the whole district 
which was the most prominent subject of his enquiry, and close at its 
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base lies the Condate of his discovery. There is nothiDg wanting to 
render his name, and fame, and memory peculiarly dear to Warrington, 
and they will doubtless be lasting. 



November 2Uh, 1875. 

F. J. Bailet, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. C. T. Gatty, of the Mayer Museum. 

A selection of Peruvian antiquities from the cemetery of an 
ancient fishing village on the coast, about three and a half 
miles south of Fisagua, obtained by Mr. Edward Bald, of 
Wells, near Jedburgh, in Scotland. Among these is a re- 
markable bunch of dshing-tackle, composed of bones, thorns, 
and string ; also a harpoon with quartz head and bone barb, 
both bound with string to a wooden stem. No trace of any 
metals was found in the cemetery. 

The Rev. Canon Hume sent — 

1. A drinking-cup made from an ox horn; carved by a convict 
in Australia, by the fire-light in his log-hut. 

2. A sword-like apparatus, formed apparently of the tooth of a 
young elephant. The handle is carefully carved ; but the re- 
mainder is in a rough state, merely blocked out. It has an 
orifice on the convex curve at the middle ; and is said to be 
used as a horn for sounding, on the banks of the Niger. 

By Mr. Dixon. 

A model of the restored font in Ormskirk Church, in illustration 
of his paper. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the Restoration of Obmskire Church, by James Dixoriy Esq., 
F.R.H.8. 



December dth, 1875. 
Rev. Cahon Hume, D.C.L., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

C. T. Gatty, Esq., was duly elected a Member of the Society. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

1. An ancient spear-head, found in the churchyard of Kirkby, 

Eart of the ancient civil parish of Walton. His attention had 
een drawn to it by the Kev. Canon Gray, the Vicar, who had 
lent it for exhibition. Since the erection of the new church, 
the churchyard had been re-arranged, and one of the ancient 
pathways had been broken up. It was here that this object 
was found. The length of the whole is sixteen inches, and 
about half an inch appears to have been broken from the 
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point. The portion of the hlade still remaining is 9^ inches 
to the shoulder ; and the socket is about two inches in length. 
It was at first supposed to be a dagger, but it is clear that it is 
a spear-head. 

2. A stone battle-axe, mounted ; and the casting of another un- 
mounted. 

3. Some greenstone axes from New Zealand. He made some 
remarks on a newspaper paragraph of the present week, in 
reference to a stone axe-head, recently found at Gannobie, in 
Dumfriesshire. 

By Mr. Potter, in illustration of his Paper. Several objects recently 
found on the Cheshire shore, during the year 1875. These 
comprised the following : — 

1. Bronze, probably of the Roman or Saxon Period. 

A swivel, length 1} inches, width 1 inch. — A cross-headed 
ornament, height H inches, with a spaniel crouching, sus- 
pended from one arm of the cross. The rivet-hole in the 
opposite arm indicates that a similar dog had been attached. 
Length of spaniel } inch. — One solid-headed pin, length 
2| inches. — Head and portion of another pin. 

2. Medieval Period. 

(a) Brau or Bronze : —Three small pins with heads ; one head 
gone. — A needle made from sheet metal. — One buckle brooch, 
the acus gone ; has been ornamented with enamel. — Buckle 
brooch, lozenge-shaped, ornamented at the angles; acus 
attached. — Finger ring. — Shoe buckle, from Hilbre, 1 7th to 
18th century, [b] Articlsi of Iron: — Six knife blades. — 
Spike, similar to what is used for butt-end of fishing-rod. — 
Spur-rowel. (e) Articles of Pewter or Z«id :— Buckle- 
brooch, the acus gone. — Curious ornament probably de- 
signed from a fossil nautilus. 

8. Coins. 
Roman (3rd brass) : Constantine II. Rev., Gloria exereittu. — 
English : Edward II penny ; Edward R., dte., (Canterbury 
Mint,) CI VITAS CANTOR ; Edward penny, civit for civitas. 
Charles II shilling. 

The following paper was read : — 

Observatioxs on the Geology and Arch.£ologt of the Cheshire 
Shore, by Charles Potter, Esq.* 



January \Ztk, 1876. 

Thomas Gibson, Sen., Esq., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

1. A horn book from the Warrington Museum, kindly forwarded 
by Dr. Kendrick, with woodcuts of two others ; aud a battle- 
dore, or envelope containing the alphabet, &c., on cloth paper. 

* Transaotions, p. ISl. 
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2. A photograph of the title-page of a book printed at Liverpool, 
1712, entitled — ** Hymns sacred to the Lord's Table, collected 
and methodized by Charles Owen." It was printed for S. Terry 
by Daniel Birehall. 

By Mr. Richards. 

A large number of coins of various sizes, evidently Eoman. 
They were said to have been found in Egypt. 

By Mr. Watkin. 

A drawing of a Roman altar found at Halton, near Lancaster. 

The following paper was then read by Canon Hume : — 

Roman Lancaster,* by W. T. Wathin, Esq, 



January 21th, 1876. 
Rev. Canon Humr, D.C.L., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Gatty. 

1. Papal bull, with leaden seal attached, bearing the heads of 
SS. Peter and Paul, and the name of Pope Clement XL 

2. Two Oriental tiles ; one from Damascus and the other from 
Cairo. 

3. A bottle of old Bristol glass, given to the exhibitor by Mr. 
Wm. Edkin, of Bristol, grandson of the decorator. The best 
specimens are enamelled : this is only surface-painted. 

By Mr. W. T. Watkin. 

1. A caricature, coloured print, of 1774, shewing the extravagant 
modes of dressing the OHir. It appeared to stand about 2^ 
feet above the head, and to be surmounted by a small bonnet 
like those of modern times. 

The Rev. Canon Hume, in connexion with the above print, 
exhibited the actual pins which had been used in fastening the 
hair, and which had belonged to Mrs. Molyneux (formerly 
Hardin ge), at the date referred to. He also read from the 
columns of Notes and Queries in the Belfast Northern Whig, 
a descriptiou of the fashion, taken from an old magazine of 
the beginning of the present century. 

2. A photograph of a Roman lady's back hair, taken recently in 
a mass from a sarcophagus found at York. It shews two hair 
pins, one at the top and the other near the crown, which had 
been used in fastening it. At various parts, the lime with 
which the corpse had been surrounded adheres to the hair. 
The photograph, which is a very excellent one, is by Moorhouse 
and Co., and was lent by the Rev. Prebendary Raine of York. 

* Transactions, p. 95. 
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By Mr. Bailey. 

A bronze caBting of the Virgin and Child, in alto-relief, and 
enclosed in an arch, from an old cross at the head of the grave 
of Lady Stourton, in the old parish churchyard, Blackburn. 

2. A lithographic print of the old parish church of Blackburn 
before it was pulled down in 1819, to make room for the present 
structure. 

Bv Mr. C. Waiters. 

A god or huacca, found near Gochibamba, in Bolivia. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 

An ancient cattle bell, inscribed — G. T. Wigan ; and an embossed 
bag of silk and bullion made during the first French Revolu- 
tion, 1793. 

The following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary, in the absence of 
the Author. 

The Oruseirk Market Gross, by James Dixoriy Esq., F.R.H.8. 



February lOt^, 1876. 
Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — * 

By Mr. Gatty. 

A portion of a large bone, said to be part of the leg of a came), 
from the Mayer Collection. It haa, engraved on its convex 
surface, five arcades. Under the central one was seated the 
Virgin and Child, with two small figures, one on each side. 
Under the two arcades to the right of the observer were 
Matthew and Mark; and under those to the left were Luke 
and John, with their respective emblems. Each of the evan- 
gelists was engaged in writing, and the book on the desk 
before him showed several letters which could perhaps be 
identified with a portion of his gospel, on a more minute 
examination. 

By Mr. Benas. 

The book from which the hint was taken that formed the text 
for his paper. It had been written by one of his ancestors, as 
a common-place book, soon after the invention of the Art of 
Printing, and was in Hebrew, and Latin, and German. It was 
a small quarto, and had paper leaves. 

By Mr. Richards. 

1. A gold ring found in an excavation near Alexandria (Ramleh), 
in Egypt. The stone which it contained had engraved on it 
a standing female figure, which was identified by Mr. Gibson 
as a priestess of On. 

2. A number of coins, chiefly Roman, found at the same place. 
There were some also from Asia Minor, and one or more of the 
Greek Colonies. The whole were of very different dates and 
values. 
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By Mr. C. Wattera. 

1. A spindle with cotton thread on it and nine other beautifully 
formed spindles, apparently used in the manufacture of the 
woollen fabiics of the country, from the llama, alpaca, vicuna, 
&c. 

2. A staff or short sceptre, apparently of ebony, originally covered 
with bands of wool. From the ancient graves of Supe, in 
Peru. 

3. A small earthenware vessel, shaped like a duck, but with the 
head of a deity ; the orifice being in top of the animal's head. 

4. A deity with revolting features, in base silver, from Pacha- 
camac, in Peru. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson, in illustration of Mr. Benas's paper. 

A large silver coin of Edward VI. in which the two central 
figures, of the date 1551, were each like the figure 2 inverted. 

The following papers were read : — 

Theory as to the Origin of Arabic Numerals, by B. L. Benas, 
Esq* 

Origin of the Territorial designation of Bispham, in Lanca- 
shire, by William Bispham^ Esq.^ of New York. 

The Chairman then exhibited and explained a collection of a dozen 
huaccas from the graves of the Peruvian dead. Most of them were 
from Truxillo, but a few had been found near Lima. 



February 2Uh, 1876. 
William Bkamont, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

1. A farmer's account book, kept near Upton, in Cheshire, from 
176 L to 1766. Both the work and a transcript of it had been 
lost on the I2th November, 1874, when he read a paper on the 
subject. 

2. Part I, A to E (inclusive), of the new Glossary of Lancashire 
Words, edited by Messrs. J. H. Nodal and George Miluer; 
and published by the English Dialect Society. 

By Mr. Gatty, of the Mayer Museum. 

1. A curious brown flint knife, from Egypt. 

2. A pre-historic bronze spoon of late Celtic period. It has been 
published in the Arclialogical Journal, vol. xxvi (1869), p. 65. 

The following paper was read : — 

A Re bye's Account of a Cheshire Manor, from Michaelmas of 
46 Edward III (1372), to Michaelmas in the following year, by 
William Beamont, Esq., V.P\ 

* Transactions, p. 143. + Transactions, p. 1. 
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March Qtk, 1876. 

W. H. Richards, Esq., In the Chair. 

The following Ordinary Member was duly elected : — 

The Rev. Engelbert Horley, M.A., the Rectory, Sefton. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Gatty. 

A MS. volume illuminated, a Primer or Book of Hours, from the 
Mayer Collection, 12,003; French work of the 15th century. 
It formerly belonged to Mr. Henry Francis Lyte, author of the 
hymn, " Abide with me." 

By Canon Hume. 

Four curious photographs on glass ; three for insertion in rings, 
and the fourth forming the stone of a ring. It has an entire 
page of a newspaper upon it. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the Inaccuracies which probably exist in the Census Return 
OF Ages, by Thomas A. Welton, Esq., F.S.8.* 



March 2Srd, 1876. 
Rev. Canon Hume, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following Ordinary Member was duly elected : — 

Thomas W. Mercer, Esq., 16, Kensington. 

Mr. Potter exhibited a variety of interesting objects recently found 
on the Cheshire shore. These included an antique shoe-buckle. — A 
black buckle, not very ancient, with the word alman impressed. — An 
embossed bead, Roman ; supposed to be that of Ceres. — Two hair pins 
or portions of needles. — Two fish-hooks. — Two portions of buckles, 
lead. — Two similar fragments of brass or bronze. — Three loops of the 
size of small buckles, with lids, for fastening with knotted strings. — 
Two stone implements, like spindle whorls. — One curious bronze orna- 
ment. 

Mr. Watkin exhibited a photograph of a mutilated figure found at 
York, supposed to be a Roman deity. 

. Mr. Richards exhibited two pair of buckles of the last century, and 
compared them with those shown from the Cheshire shore. 

Mr. Gatty exhibited an exact fac-simile of an ancient Irish silver 
chalice, of the 6th century ; found at Ardagh, Ireland. This was 
manufactured by a Dublin artist; and presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Yates Thompson. Inside of the original was found a vessel of 
dark copper or bronze, of which also a fac-simile was shown. 

* Traueactions, p. 149. 
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Mr. J. H. Gibson exhibited a groat of Henry VII. 

Canon Hume exhibited a dish, like an almR dish, made of the wood 
of York Minster; tlie metallic portions being stated to be portions of 
the melted bells. It was a relic of the fire caused by Martin, in May» 
1840. 

He also drew attention to the original Edinburgh edition of Bums's 
Poems, published in 1787, when the author entertained the idea of going 
abroad. From the printed list of siibscribeEs, it appears that there were 
2,879 copies subscribed for; and many more names came in afterwards. 
From one of the poems, " Tam Samson's Dead," he showed that the 
modem term " Rink," is Scotch, and is a term used in the game of 
curling. It is a dialectal form of the word ring. 

Mr. Potter explained by means of a diagram, the way in which he 
had discovered the remains of a house on the shore of Meols, and the 
mode of its construction. It was on the upper surface ; and the wooden 
posts which supported the roof had each been set on a round flat stone. 
There was a hole in the centre of each stone, and a projection in the 
centre of the base of the post which fitted into Ir. 

Mr. Watkin read some remarks earnestly recommending the Society 
to undertake excavations at Lancaster and Ribchester ; from both of 
which valuable treasures of antiquity might be obtained. The following 
was the purport : — 

" It will no doubt be remembered by some of the members present, that 
a few weeks ago the Rev. Canon Hume read before this Society a paper 
which I had written, upon the Roman remains existing in the town and 
neighbourhood of Lancaster. Since that time I have been requested 
by several well-known antiqiiaries to endeavour, not only to attempt an 
excavation of the site of Roman Lancaster, but also of the Roman 
station at Ribchester, near Preston. At both of these sites the interesting 
inscriptions which have been found, and the immense foundations still 
existing, and in some cases appearing above the surface, fully justify 
the opinion that most interesting discoveries would be the result of 
excavations. But how is this result to be obtained ? It is by combined 
effort and developed organisation, by systematic research and scientific 
exploration, by popular interest and awakened zeal. Now, gentlemen, 
your Society is devoted to archasology, more especially that of this 
county. Allow me to bring before you the propriety of making an 
appeal to the county generally, under your auspices, for the carrying 
out of these views. Of course, some may raise the old question, Cui 
bono : but that is, I think, easily answered. What is the object of such 
excavations ? It is, as I have said elsewhere, to lift the veil from the 
footprints of the Cssars ; to bring the first century face to face with the 
nineteenth, the age of the Apostles into the light of our own. Temples 
and altars, streets and villas, valuable inscriptions and interesting works 
of art, are amongst the spoils that lie buried there. Are these to be left 
to be destroyed by the ignorant, or for ever hidden beneath the soil? 
In an age when Babylon and Nineveh are giving up their inscriptions 
relating to the infancy of man's history — when Rome is allowing the 
very foundations of her Coliseum and of her palaces to be explored — 
when the great temple of ' Diana of the Ephesians ' is being brought 
piecemeal to England — when the land of Moab is even yielding its 
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history, and the temple of Olympian Jove is being dragged from its 
hiding-place, shall it be said that Englishmen are apathetic concerning 
their own most interesting antiquities ? What those Assyrian tablets 
(which I never gaze upon without a feeling of awe) are to the world's 
history — it's A B C in fact — our Roman antiquities are to England. And 
in this county palatine, the most opulent, the most populous, the most 
energetic in the kingdom, may we not set the rest of Great Britain an 
example? Be not archaeologists, gentlemen, in name only, but in 
deed, in truth, and in practice. The vicarage fields of Lancaster espe- 
cially would be rich in remains. The tracks of the streets are still 
visible ; and both there and at Ribchester I have obtained permission 
for excavations to be made. After consultation with your chairman, 
therefore, I bring before you the propositio;] that circulars be issued to 
every one of wealth, position, or influence in the county, with the view 
of obtaining a fund for excavations to be made by the Society. Other 
means may also be devised. Many antiquaries, T feel sure, would be only 
too glad to subscribe to it. Personally, I shall leave untried no effort 
to bring about this result, and will give the Society every assistance in 
my power. It rests with you to decide upon the point, and in your 
hands I leave it. Gentlemen of the county palatine, will you still be 
apathetic?" 

It was resolved unanimously, that the subject be referred to the 
Council.* 

The following paper was read : — 

On some Inedited Discoveries of Roman Remains in Laxcashibe 
AND Cueshire, by ir. 7\ Waikin, E8q.\ 



April erfe, 1876. 
F. J. Bailey, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following gentleman was duly elected a Member of the Society ir- 

Rev. Alex. Stewart, M.A., Rector of Liverpool, 9, Sandon street. 

Mr. Richards exhibited five medals commemorative of historical 
events within the last ninety years, viz. : — Dr. Priestley, 1 783 ; Coronation 
of George IV, July 19th, 1821; Opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, Sept. 1 5th, 1830 ; Opening of the Grand Junction 
Railway, July 14th. 1837 ; Marriage of Queen Victoria, Feb 10th, 1840. 

Mr. Potter exhibited a copy of the Liverpool General Advertiser, or 
The Commercial Register, Dec. 12th, 1766. 



* Reuolatiou adopted by the Counotl, 28th April, 1876— 

That this Council approves of the suggestion which has been made by W. T. 
Watkin, Esq., that excavations be undertaken at Ribchester or Lancaster or 
both ; and suggests the formation of a special Committee, to raise funds and 
superintend the work. 

-f Transactions, p. 69. 
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^Ir. James Bromley brought for exhibition an ancient oak chair 
curiously carved on the arms and back. 

Dr. Bailey showed a copy in miniature of the New York Tribune, 
lithographed from a photo. Size of page 6 inches by 4 j inches. 

The following paper was read : — 

Etymology of Plant Names. 1. Frujt and the Edible Berries, 
by Thomas Comber, E$q.^ 



April 20th, 1876. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester, President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Ordinary Members : — 

James Bromley, p]sq., 1 1, Hope place. 
Kev. Dr. Bartle, Freshfield College. 
William Roper, Esq., Lancaster. 

The Rev. Canon Hume laid on the table twelve copies of the Catalogue 
of the Library and Museum of the Society ; and announced that an 
edition of 800 copies had been presented to the Society by Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., V.P. 

It was moved by J. A. Picton, F.S.A., seconded by the Rev. Robert 
Salthouse, F.R.G.S., and resolved unanimously — That the best thanks 
of the Society be given to Joseph Mayer, Esq., for his generosity and 
kindness in making this presentation. 

Mr. Comber exhibited a manuscript book, entitled — '* A Booke of 
Remembrances, of all the Remarkable Deliverances of my Selfe Hus- 
band and Children, with theiro Births ; and other Remarks as concerning 
my Selfe and Family, beginning from the year 1625." It was written 
by Alice Wandesforde (afterwards Mrs. Thornton), whose father. Sir 
Christopher Wandesforde, was Lord-Deputy of Ireland in 1640, suc- 
ceeding Strafford in that office. Many of the entries have a local 
interest, and refer specially to the city of Chester. Mr. Comber read 
some passages from a printed book, which comprises this and two 
similar manuscripts. 

Canon Hume exhibited an ivory carving, which was one of four that 
had lately come into his possession. It represented the *' Scourging of 
Christ;" and the other three represent respectively, *' St. Dominic," 
•* St. Sebastian," and ** Hercules and Omphale." 

Mr. Bromley exhibited a quaint little volume, entitled a *' Key to the 
Bible," supposed to have been written by the Rev. Francis Roberts, in 
1649. 

Mr. Watkin mentioned the iinding of a large sculptured Roman slab, 
near Ribchcster : and that the proposal to make investigations at this 
site, and at Lancat'ter, had been favourably received throughout the 
country. 

* TranMotions, p. 15. 
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The following account of the slab has been forwarded to the Society ^ 
Account of a Roman Sculptured Slab,* found at Ribchester. 

By W. A. Ahram, Esq. 

The discovery of a monumental stone, displaying on its front emble- 
matic sculpture of Romano-firitisb workmanship, at Ribchester, adds 
a noteworthy item to the record of remains of the Roman occupation in 
this part of Lancashire. The following is a more detailed description 
than has yet been given. 

The slab was taken out of the bed of the Ribble, by Mr. P. Wearden, 
of Blackburn, on Saturday afternoon, April 8th, IH76. He had pre- 
viously observed the tapered end of the stone beneath the water lying 
imbedded in earth some ten or twelve feet from the river's edge. The 
exact spot at which the relic was recovered is on the Glayton-le-Dale 
side of the Kibble, nearly opposite Ribchester village, but a few hundred 
yards higher up the stream. At Ribchester, the bend of the Ribble 
is on that side, and the force of the current in times of flood has 
encroached largely upon the bank that was in ancient times part of the 
area of the Roman fortification. The next reach of the river above 
curves sharply against a steep clay bank on the south or Blackburn side 
of the valley ; and here, too. so much land has in the lapse of time 
been carried down by the rushing floods, that, within human memory, 
the river has shifted its bed in that direction to the extent of more than 
its own widtl). 

The last considerable fall of the bank on Mr. Wearden's farm 
happened tliis Spring, and about four yards of the land then dis- 
appeared, owing to the sapping waters. It is very likely that this 
sculptured stone fell into the river recently, along with the portion of 
the bank in which it was buried several feet below the surface. 

Having secured the assistance of several men, Mr. Wearden sue- 
ceeded, with ditliculty, in lifting the slab out of the river and landing it 
upon tlie bank. It was then seen to be a complete example of antique 
stone-carving. It remained at the place where it was found two or 
three days, and was then removed to Blackburn. The writer of this 
note proceeded to the river's side at Clavton-le-Dale, on Monday, April 
10th, accompanied by two friends, and saw the slab previous to its 
removal. 

A careful inspection of it, aided by photogi'aphs which I have since 
secured, enables me to offer the following remarks upon the appearance 
and character of the sculpture. 

The subject of it is a Roman horseman, driving his spear into the 
body of an enemy, recumbent in the lower right-hand corner of the 
sculpture. Its purpose was, doubtless, that of a sepulchral monument 
to some commander or officer of the Roman garrison at Ribchester. 
The dimensions of the slab are 5 feet in height, and 2 feet 6 inches in 
width. The stone is fine sandstone, similar to that which is quarried 

* This was enffrnved fVom a photoeraph for Mr. Abram's forthcoming Hittory qf Black, 
bum PariMh. Ue kindly p«nmU«d Uia Society to iaka on electrotype. See Frontitpiect. 
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DOW Eo extensively for architectural purposes at Lougridge. The upper 
cud is gable-shaped, with a finial ornameDt, much battered, at the 
apex. The scu}|)ture is enclosed within a panel, pointed at the head, 
hollowed out of the front of the slab, the projected border of the panel 
being about three inches in width on the surface, excepting the bottom 
rim, which is double the breadth of the sides. The external edges of 
the stone are not strict in their lines ; and both of the bottom corners 
are broken away. The ground of the sculpture is pitted all over with 
marks of the sculptor's chisel, which has been much like an ordinary 
modern punch. 

In describing the figures, it may be observed that the design exhibits 
a degree of rudeness and rigidity — an absence of the freedom and grace 
of outline seen in the purest examples of antique sculpture. Neither 
horse nor rider is carved in right proportion ; the animal is too short, 
and the head of the horseman is too large for his body. Still, there is 
a certain vigour in the attitude of both figures. The hind feet of the 
horse are both together, resting upon the floor of the panel ; the left 
fore-leg is straight, supporting the body ; and the right well lifted, the 
hoof almost touching the head of the prostrate foeman. The horse's 
head is erect, held in by a thick bridle ; the mouth is partly open, teeth 
set ; nostril, eye, and ear, well defined. The mane is ridged and flowing 
backward ; the head-gear of the horse, ornamental trappings crossing 
tho lower part of the neck and hind quarters, and large square saddle- 
cloth covenng the flank, are each distinct in their presentation. The 
** hip strap " of the saddie-cloth, seems to have had ornaments pendant 
from it ; and there is evidence of ornament on the bridle-rein. The tail 
of the horse projects its stump against the left wall of the panel, and 
a portion of its prolongation is revealed descending vertically in the 
confined space between the quarter and the enclosing rim of the stone. 
The rider is seated erectly upon his steed ; the backward bend of the 
leg and downward point of the unstirruped foot are what is commonly 
shown in Roman equestrian statuary. The warrior's head is bold and 
massive ; the eye full ; nose prominent, but battered partly away ; chin 
square ; ear large and very clearly cut ; hair thick and massed about 
the head in ridgy curls. He is bareheaded. His attire is a point of 
interest; the short, close-fitting tunic descends to the middle of the 
thigh ; and the outer garment is a species of mantle, fastened over the 
breast with a large circular brooch or fibula, having a boss on tho centre, 
and pushed backwards in thick folds to leave free the extended arms. 
The left arm bears an oval shield, the fingers grasping which are visible ; 
the right hand is lifted upwards and grasping a spear (thumb upwards), 
which descends diagonally and buries its head in the breast of tho 
vanquished adversary. The whole will remind the observer of the con- 
ventional representations of St. George and the Dragon. 

The soldier's cloak is, I conclude, meant to represent the Koroan 
vestment of military distinction, the paludamentum, worn in place of 
the toga of the civilian class. The paludamentum was a mantle open in 
the front, that reached down to the knees in graceful folds when the 
wearer was standing, and hung loosely over the shoulders; it was 
fastened across the breast by a clasp — the Roman fibula. The position 
of the brooch shifted according to the movements of the wearer. When 
the arms were not in exercise, it generally lay upon the right shoulder, 
like the buckle of a Highlander's plaid ; out when a soldier was engaged 
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in the attack or defence in warfare, the Jibula was brought to the front, 
and the mantle which it held was pushed back over the shoulders and 
hung away behind in the centre of the warrior's back. It is thus that 
the garment appears in this sculpture ; but the hinder parts of it are 
not revealed. Besides the spear, the horseman is armed with a long 
dagger, fixed in its sheath on his right side, supported by his girdle. 
Dagger and sheath together measure 14 inches; the blade would be 
about 9 inches ; and supposing the figure to be about half life-size, and 
bis weapon in proportion, the dagger must have been a formidable 
weapon, with a blaae about 18 inches in length. Its hilt seems to have 
a flat semi-circular knob. This very much resembles the misericords, 
or " dagger of mercy," shown on the right of figures on our monu- 
mental brasses, the sword hanging across the front of the body, from 
right to left. 

The remaining figure in the group is that of the impaled enemy, 
recumbent upon his left arm, with his head beneath the borse's hoof, 
and his legs doubled, in the lower part on the panel. This figure is 
armed only with a shield, in shape an irregular oval, which covers the 
side of his body presented to the observer, but does not shield his breast 
from the lance of his victorious antagonist. If the proportions of the 
vanquished in this group fairly represent the size and stature of the 
foes of the Roman conquerors of Lancashire, they must have been a 
puny race, us well as naked, ill armed, and strangers to the military 
science of which Rome was then acknowledged master. The nose is 
large, the neck thick and sensual like ; while the lower limbs and the 
phrenological development seem small. But I imagine the prostrate 
** native Briton " in this composition ma^ have been made smaller than 
his proper bulk, so as to accommodate himself to the convenience of an 
artist who had not allowed room in his design for a full-sized aboriginal 
warrior. 

Such are the details of this piece of Roman statuary, which, after 
having Iain hidden in the ground for perhaps fourteen centuries, at last 
aceidontally returns to the daylight. It informs this generation of 
English people concerning the art and military habits of a race that 
came hither from the Appenine and Alpine slopes to conquer and settle, 
in the ago when St. Paul was a prisoner at Rome, and that, after three 
hundred years of domination, took their last departure from Ribchester 
and other Romano-British cities nearly seven hundred years before the 
Norman Conquest. 

In connexion with this discovery I may mention that several some- 
what similar pieces of sculpture of the Roman period have been found 
in this country, on the sites of Roman stations, and have been noted by 
antiquaries. Here at Ribchester, in fact, a slab of the same character 
was dug up, probably three hundred years ago. Camden, writing in 
1607, mentions this relic, which was discovered not very long before his 
visit to Ribchester. He says : — " Here was also lately dug up a stone, 
" on which was carved a naked figure on horseback, without saddle or 
" bridle, brandishing a spear in both hands, and insulting over a naked 
" man on the ground holding in his baud something square. Between 
** the horse and the prostrate figure are D. M. ; under the figure GAL 
" SARMATA. The rest of the many letters are so decayed as not to be 
" read, nor can I form any conjecture about them." 
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What became of this stone is nowhere recorded. It differed in several 
respects from the one now recovered, as the reader will observe. The 
absence of any inscription upon the slab which I have described 
reduces very materially its historical value and its interest for archsBolo- 
^sts. An inscription that told the story of the officer to whose memory 
it was erected as a monument would have been most acceptable ; would 
have substituted fact for conjecture, probably indicating the date of the 
work. In Ackerman's Archaohgical Index, pp. 66, 6T, are printed 
inscriptions upon two sepulchral stones of generally similar character 
with the present, discovered near Cirencester in 1835 and 1836, and an 
engraving of one of them is presented (plate VIII, fig. 3). A more 
nearlv identical group of Boman monumental sculpture appears on a 
slab found near Cheltenham in 1845, which is figured and described in 
the Journal of the Archaohgioal Association, vol. I, pp. 237, 238. This 
monument bears a Latin inscription to Eufus Sita, a horseman of the 
sixth Thracian cohort, who diea aged forty, and to whom the monument 
was reared by his heirs. 



Postscript. — December, 1876. — T may add a word about the disposition 
of this Roman relic. It is yet, I hear, in the custody of the person who 
took it out of the Kibble. Thinking such an object should, if possible, 
be secured for some public local museum, and thereby made always 
accessible to students of Lancashire antiquities, I lost no time in nego- 
ciating with the parties who claim to own the relic, and having at length 
obtained from thetn a written statement of the sum that would purchase 
the sculpture, I brought the matter before the Committee of the Black- 
bum Free Museum and Library. The Committee, on my representations, 
at once offered a very liberal price for the slab ; but, to our annoyance, 
we found that the owners of it, bent upon extorting the uttermost 
amount of money, held back from the terms, and prepared to use our 
bid to get a still higher price elsewhere. The Blackburn Museum Com- 
mittee, indignant at such conduct, immediately rescinded the offer, and 
thus my effort to obtain the relic for the benefit of our local Museum 
has been abortive. It is not unlikely the parties who have to sell the 
slab may discover in the end that their inordinate greediness has over- 
reached itself 



Canon Hume drew attention to the fact that the English Dialect 
Society, which had been formed in 1874, and which had its first home 
at Cambridge, instead of at London, had lately been transferred to 
Manchester; where Mr. J. H. Nodal will be its Hon. Secretary, and 
Mr. George Milner its Treasurer. A Committee has been constituted 
at Manchester, and a new Prospectus has been issued. 
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The foUowing paper was read : — 

CuBSTKB Gathbdral ; iTfl H18TOBT, Abchitboture, and Restoration, 
6y the Very Rev. The Dean qf Cheeter,* President 



SESSION XX\n, l874-7d. 

TBI HiSTOEic SociBTY OF LAMCAtBrsi AMD Chk«biri, in AccomU with 

J. Q. Jacob, Dremsurer. 



£ t. d. 
BtUttioe in hand, at the dlose of 

SMttonXXYI 3 17 9 

SobteriptiODs, Arreart..£S7 10 6 
„ SMrional 85 6 

112 17 

life Compositions ••••••. 31 10 




£148 4 9 



jT s. d. 

I.— VOLUMB XXYIl. 

Printing, &0 £» 9 3 

Illnstntions 5 16 

Bistiibalion S 17 4 

87 8 7 

II.— Sessional Expexsbs. 
Bent, Roysl Institation . 10 10 

RefrMhments 7 10 

MisoeUsneoos Printing . IS 11 
Secretary's MleoeUaneons 

Expenses 7 13 9 

Attendance 1 18 

Repairs, Parcels, Trea- 

snrer's Postage, &c. . . S 11 3 
CoUeetor's Commission S 5 
Insurance 16 

43 6 8 

110 3 
Balance in band 37 14 11 

jri48 4 9 



A Edited, October 80tb, 1876, 

FRANCIS J. BAILBT. 



E. k O. E. 



* In seconding a Tote of tiianks to the author of the paper, Mr. Picton suggested that 
the Members or the Society should subscribe towards the fitting up of one of the fifty 
new stslls in the Cathedral, in honour of one to whom they were much indebted, the Ber. 
Canon Hume. The proposal was fiTourably received by the Cbalrmau and othen ; and 
Dr. Buxlon was requested to act as Secretary and Treamirer for the purpose. 

[This amntfement waa duly carried out ; and the stall waa oocupied by Canon Hume 
at the reopening of the Cathedral, on the 8Lh of August ] 
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1. — England. 



Bir^nhead Literary and Soientifio Society, Report of, Session xyiii, 
1874-75. 

Buckinghamshire* Records of, 1874. 

Gamhridge Antiquarian Society; — Remarks upon the Cover of the 
Granite Sarcophagus of Rameses III, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
by S. Birch, LL.D., Keeper of Oriental Antiquities. 

Cornwall. Royal Institute of;— Fifty-eighth Annual Report, 1876. 

Essex. Archeological Society of; — Transactions, vol. i ; N. S., part 2. 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society; — Fifty-fifth Report, Session 
1874-75. 

Leicestershire. Architectural and ArchaQological Society of; — ^Tran- 
sactions, vol. iv, part 1, 1875. 

Lincoln. Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the Architectural 
Societies of the Diocese 6f Lincoln, County of York, Archdeaconry 
of Northampton, County of Bedford, Diocese of Worcester, County 
of Leicester, and Town of Sheffield. 1874. 

Liverpool Architectural and Archnoloffical Society; — Proceedings of, 
Twenty-eighth Session, Second and Third Meetings (3rd Nov. and 
1st Dec, 1875). 

Free Public Library and Museum and Gallery of Art;— 
Twenty-third Report of the Committee, 1875. 

Literarv and Philosophical Society ;— Proceedings of. Sixty- 
fourth Session, vol. xix, 1874-75. 

Naturalists' Field Club; — Proceedings for Session 1874-75. 

Philomathic Society; — Proceedings, vol. xx, for Session 50. 

London. Archssological Society for London and Middlesex; — ^Tran- 
sactions, vol. iv, part 3, 1874. Temple Bar, or Some Account of y* 
Marigold, by F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., F.C.S., &c. 

Geological Society; — Quarterly Journal, Dec, 1874, vol. xxx, 

?art 5 ; May and Nov., 1875, vol. xxxi, parts 2 and 4; 
ist of Members, Nov., 1875. 

Royal ArchiBological Institute ;~Nos. 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128. 

Royal Asiatic Society; — Journal of, vol. vii, part 2, 1875. 
New Series, vol. lii, part 1 (Oct., 1875). The Fifty- 
second Annual Report of, 1875. 

Royal Astronomical Society; — Memoirs of, vol.xlii, 1878-75. 

Royal Society ;^ProeeediDg8 of, Nos. 165, 166^ 167. 
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Royal Society of Literature; — TransactionB, Second Series, 
ToL xi, part 1. 

Royal Geographical Society ; — Proceedings, vol. xviii, Nos. 
4 and 5 ; vol. xix, No. 5 ; vol. xx, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Society of Arts ;— Journal of, Nos. 1170 1221. (Want- 
ing— Nos. 1198, 1197, 1198, 1202, 1203. 1207.) 

Society of Antiquaries ; — Proceedings, vol. vi, Second Series, 
No. 2, 3, 4, 1873-74-75. 

Statistical Society; — Journal of, June, 1874; Sept. 1874; 
Dec, 1875. 

Manchester. Literary and Philosophical Society of; — Proceedings and 
Index ; part of vol. xiv. 

Literary Club ; — Transactions, vol. i, 1874-75. 

Montgomeryshire. Collections, Historical and Archaeological, relating 
to; — viii, parts 1 and 2 ; ix, part 1. 

2. — Scotland. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh ; Transactions, vol. xxvii, part 3, Session 
1874-75. Proceedings, Session 1874-75. 

3. — Ireland. 

Royal Dublin Society, Journal of. No. 44, vol. vii. 

Royal Geological Society of Ireland, Journal of. Vol. xiv. Part 2, 1 874-75. 

Royal Historical and Aich»ological Society of Ireland, Journal of. 
Fourth Series, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 17, 18, ..., 20, ..., 22, 23. 

4. — France. 

Socielc d'£mulation d'Allier, (Moulins) ; Gnerres de Francais et dcs 
Anglais, du xi* au xv* Siecle, par M. J. Lachauvelaye ; 2 vols., 
1875. 

5. — Switzerland. 

Historical and Arch sDological Society of Geneva; Memoires et Documens» 
Publics par la Societe, 1875 ; tome xix, livraison 1. 

0.— Italy. 
Societa Toscana (Pisa) Atti, vol i, fasc 1 and 2. 

7. — Denmark. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 

Clavis Poetica Antique Lingufl9 Septentrionalis, 1864. 
Antiquarisk Tiddskrift, 1861-63. 
Memoires, Nouvelle Serie, 1863. 
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Memoires, Nouvelle Serie, 1873-74. 

Tillaeg, &o., 1866 ; ditto. 1873. 

Aarboger, 1866, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 1867, 1, 2 and 3 ; L874, 1. 2, 3, 4. 

8. — America. 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, Reports; 1873-74, 2 vols. 

9. — Miscellaneous. 

From the Author. Lecture on the Scientific Results of the Brighton 
Aquarium. By T. W. Wonfor. 

Education in Liverpool. By the Rev. Canon Hume. 

On Roman Leaden Seals. By C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 

Some Gleanings relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, Part 3 (only 
260 copies separately printed). By J. P. £arwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 

On certain Swords, inscribed Edwardus, Prinz Angliae (bl. let.) By 
J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Abbe Cochct : a Biographical Sketch. By 0. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A. 

From the Editor. List of Books, Memoirs and Papers, by Dr. John 
Edward Gray, F.R.S., edited by J. Saunders, Esq., 1875. 



INDEX. 



Abram, W. A., paper by, 77, 190. 

Addition, diffioolty of, 3. 14», 185. 

Ages, errors in oenens of, 140. 

Jlmond, derivation of, 34. 

Alms-dish, fh>m wood of York Minster, 187. 

Altar, Roman, found at Chester, 74. 

Anoient Meols, hoase baildings at, 187. 

" Anoient Mools," quoted, 137. 

Annual Meeting, 173. 

JffpUf derivation of, 42. 

Apricot, derivation of, 36. 

Arabic language, English words from, 144. 

Arabic nomerals, origin of, 149. 

Arabs, learning of, 144. 

Arboreal remains abundant, 126; origin of, 128. 

*' ArchflBologia," quotation from, 104. 

Archeology of Cheshire shore, 121. 

Ardagh, Ireland, curious vase discovered at, 186. 

Amo hill, Roman remains at, 70. 

Arrow heads found at Lancaster, 95. 

Artie beck, mUiarium found at, llG. 

Ashton parish, miliarium found in, 112. 

Aspden, George, 87. 

Assistant Secretary, notice of, 173. 

Axee, greenstone, from New Zealand, 182. 

B 

Bag, oorioae embossed, exhibited, 184. 

Bi^ey, F. J., Chairman, 181, 188 ; exhibitor, 184, 
180. 

Balnea's Lancashire, notice of altars in, 111 

Bakers, punishment of offending ones, 2. 

Barberrut derivation of, 50. 

Bartle, Rev. Dr., elected member, 180. 

Bath, Roman remains of at Lancaster, 114; 
restoration of at Lancaster, 06. 

Battle axes, stone, mounted and unmounted, 182. 

Battledore containing alphabet, exhibited, 182. 

Beamont, William, Chairman, 185; paper by, 1, 
185. 

Bearbeny^ derivation of, 64. 

Btrberry, derivation of, 50. 

Bear's skull, contents of, 142. 

" Bederepe," what It was, 0. 

Bell for cattle, exhibited, 184. 

Benas, B. L., exhibitor, 184; paper by, 143, 165. 

BUberry, derivation of, 62. 

Bispham in Lancashire, territorial designation 
of, 185. 

Bispham, Wm., j>aper by, 183. 

Blackberry, derivation of, 51. 

Blackburn, old Parish Church of, lithograph, 
184. 

Blakev, J., 87. 

Blancnminster, Simon de, at St. Warburg's, S. 

Bleaberry, derivation of, 62. 

Boaidman, Wm., Free Grammar School, War- 
rington, 177. 

Bocking, Frofessor, his views, 107. 

Book, common place, in three languages, 184. 

Book of Hoon, ashibited, 186. 



Bootle, peat beds at, 141. 

BonldeFS, specimens of, 122. 

BrambUt derivation of, 51. 

Brewers, punishment of dishonest, 9 

Brierley, John , 87. 

Bristol glaas, botUe of, exhibited, 183. 

Bromley, James, elected a member, 180 ; exhibi> 

tor, ib. 
Bronse ornament, curious, found on Cheehins 

shore, 186. 
Bronze spoon, pre-historic, exhibited, 185. 
Brough in Westmoreland, reaidenoe of the 

Bobsons. 177. 
Buckles, lead and bronze (Arsgnents oOt found 

on Cheshire shore, 186. 
Buckles, ancient, exhibited, 186. 
Buckle-brooches, brass or bronze, found on the 

Cheshire shore, 182; pewter do., ib, 
Buckley, Henry, a Lancashire geometer, 79. 
Building, repairs of. 7. 
BuUace. derivation of, 38. 
Bullocks, shoeing of, 5. 
Burnley coal-field, interest tn, 90. 
Bums's Poems, edition of 1787, 187 
" Butterfly." a Warrington publication, 177. 
Btttterworth, John, a Lancashire geometer, 78. 
Butts of trees found, 123, 125. 



Camden, his aoooont of Lancaster, 98. 

Camel, leg bone of, eaxtad, 184. 

Canoes, &o., found in bogs, 134. 

Carte, Hennr, reeve of a manor, 3. 

Catalogue of Library and Museum, 173. 

Celandine or iieallow wort^ 17. 

Celts found at Lancaster, 95. 

Census of ages, errors in, 149. 

OeiUaurea, name of, 17. 

Chair,ancient oak, curiously carved ,exhibited,188. 

CflAiEMBii at Meetings— 

Bailey, F. J., 181, 188. 

Beamont, Wm., 185. 

Cheater, the Dean of, president, 189. 

Gibson/Thos., senr., 182. 

Hume, Rev. Canon, viee-president, 173, 175, 181, 
183, 184, 186. 

Richards, W. H., 186. 
Chalice, silver Irish, ilM-almile of, 186. 
Ohamley, William, 87. 
Chaucer— his description of a reeve, 3. 
Cheapside, London, tombstone firom, 97. 
Cherry, derivation of, 41. 
Cheshire, Roman remains in, 69 
Cheshire shore, arohnology of, 121; olgeeis found 

on, 182. 
Chester, possession of by Earl Feirars, 1 ; Roman 

remains at, 71. 
Chester, Dean of. chairman, 189 ; paper by, 199. 
Che$tmut, derivation of, 64. 
Children, ages of, overstated, 160. 
Cinerary urn found at Lancaster, 117. 
day. upper Scrobiaalaria, 1S4. 
Cliflbrd, Hod. £dwaid, his teetimony, 102, lOl. 
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GoobilMmbt, deity from, 184. 

Ooin, tilTer, Edward YI, shape of ^gores on, 185. 

Ooins foand, 137; from Asia Minor, exhibited, 

184; from Greek Coloniea, exhibited, 181; 

Roman, foond in Egypt, 163 ; Roman, Tarious, 

70, 71 ; Roman, exhibited, 184. 
Coins, nnmeroas, found at Lancaster, 117, 118; 

brass and silver, fh>m Cheshire shore, 182. 
CoUins's Peerage, diiFerent aoooant in, 14. 
Colqnitt, Captain, relies in his possession, 71. 
Comber, Thomas, exhibitor, 180 ; paper by, 15, 180. 
Conkett, Wm., a Lancashire geometer, 78. 
Com, price of, in 1372,4. 
Coronation medal Geo. IV, 16S1, exhibited, 188. 
Corrections to population returns, 161. 
Cotton, thread on spindle, fh>m grsTCS of dead, 

185. 
Cowberry, name of, 17. 
Crakebmy, derivation of, 64. 
Cranberrv, derivation of, 63. 
Croskey, Mr., his analysis, 142. 
Cross of bronxe, found on Cheshire shore, 182. 
Crowbeny, derivation of, 64. 
CMeiffli&er, derivation of, 29. 
Cmront, derivation of, 58. 



Daisy, etymology of, 15. 

Dalton,John, chemist^ a Lancashire geometer. 78. 

Vawuon, derivation of, 38. 

PandtUon, etymology of, 16. 

Date, derivation of name of, 27. 

Deatns recorded, estimates of, 152. 

Deity in silver, exhibited, 185. 

Derham, B., 88. 

Desoripuon of Roman horseman, 191. 

Dewberry, derivation of, 53. 

Dewhnrst, John. 87. 

Dixon, James, paper by, 181,184; exhibitor, 181. 

Dock or basin, Roman, at Chester, 75. 

Dock-acre Farm, 76. 

Drinking cup, carved by a convict, exhibited, 181. 



Eaves, Richard, 87. 

Eclipse of the sun, in March, 1858, 90. 

BUer, derivation of, 60. 

Emigration, different at different ages, 161. 

English Dialect Society, head-quarters of at 

Manchester, 193. 
Eton, near Tarporley, Reeve's account of, 1. 
Etymology, caution required in, 16. 
Evangelists, four, carved on leg bone of a camel, 

184. 
Excavations, recommendation of by council, 187. 
Expenses, mode of recording, 3. 



Females, emigration of, 150 ; llmitad In extent,155 

iSarington, Mus, exhibitor, 175. 

ffarington. Sir Wm., letter to, 102. 

Fielding, Bei^amin, 87. 

Fig, derivation of word, 29. 

Fiffnres,orieinal geometric forms of, 146; original 

forms of, 147. 
Finger ring, brass or bronze, found on Cheshire 

shore, 182. 
Fish hooks, found on Cheshire shore, 186. 
Fishing tackle, primitive, from Peru, 181. 
Flint knife, from Egypt, exhibited, 185. 
Fotty, Lancaster, Roman altar found at, 109, 120. 
Font in Ormskiric church, model of, 181 



Garstang, John, 87. 

Gatty, Chas. T., exhibitor, 181 , 183, 184, 185, 186, ib. 

Oean, derivation of, 41. 

Geology of Cheshire shore, 21. 

Geometers, Lancashire, 78. 

Gherkin, derivation of, 32. 

Gibson, J. H., exhibitor, 184, 185, 187. 

Gibson, Thos. senr., chairman, 182. 

Glacial clay, situation of, 121; surface of, 122. 

Gloves, cost 2d. per pair, 10. 

Oooeeberry, derivation of. 57. 

Grand Junction Railway, medal, 1837, exhibited, 

188. 
Ora;»«, origin of name, 24. 
Gray, Rev. Canon, his discovery of a spear head, 

181. 
Groat of Henry VII, exhibited, 187. 

H 

Helton, Roman altar found at, 106, 120; inscrip. 

tion on, ib. 
Hair, extravagant mode of dressing, 183. 
Hair pins, portions of, found on Cheshire shore, 

186 ; long, used about 90 years ago, 183. 
Harrowing and sowing, 7. 
Hatelf derivation of, 66. 
Hens, hire of, 4. 

Heraldic quarterings of Stanley, 175. 
Hieroglypnies, orinn of figures from, 145. 
Historic Society, Dr. Robsoti's contributions to, 

ISO. 
Horley, Rev. E., elected member, 186. 
Horn book exhibited, 182. 
Horrox, Rev. Jeremiah, a Lancashire geometer,79. 
Horses, shoeing of, 5. 
House building on Cheshire shore, 139. 
Huacoa, duck-shaped, exfaibited, 185. 
Huaocas, various, exhibited, 185. 
Hubner, Professor, description of altar, 110, n; 

his views, 107. 
Hume, Rev. Canon, chairman, 173, 175, 181, 183, 

184, 186; editor of catalogue of Library and 

Museum, 189; exhibitor, 181, ib., 185, 186, 187, 

189; notices the English Dialect Society. 193. 
Huntington, John, 88. 



Interlude played on Sunday, 6. 

Ivory carving (scourging of Christ), exhibited, 189. 

Ivory sword-like trumpet, from Niger, 181. 



Jewish measures, decimal system in, 146. 
Jewish traditions, their transmission, 145. 
Jupiter Amonn, head of, at Lancaster, 108. 



Kay, John, of Royaton, a Lancaster geometer, 78. 

Kendrick, Dr., joint author of paper, 176. 

Keer river, hear Chester, 175. 

Klrby in Walton, ancient spear head found at, 181 . 

Kiss of peace exchanged, 2. 

Knife blades, iron, found on Cheshire shore, 182. 



Lachrymatory, Roman, at Chester, 71. 

Lady's back hair. Roman, 183. 

Lamp. Roman, 106. 

Lancashire dialect, glossary of, Part L, 185. 
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LuiMtblre* Roman remains in, 69. 

Lancaster, Charch street, Roman remaina foand 
in, 109; colleotore of antiqnitiee at, 117; gar- 
rison of, 96; Oatettetr qaoled, HI; minoas 
condition of walls, 97 ; Roman remains at 05 : 
excaYations at, recommended, 187; priory of, 
97 ; varioas names for. 95. 

Land-sarftice evident, 197. 

Lawson, Rev. John, a Lanoaahire geometer, 78. 

Lead, pig of, at Chester, 73. 

Leaaowe shore higher than that of Meols, 126. 

Lee. Rev. F., in " Arohnologia," 108. 

Leigh. Dr., his accuont of Lancaster, 100. 

Le]and, his account of Lancaster, 9f). 

Ltmon, origin of name, 22. 

Llbranr of the i^ociety.Ka. 

Librarian, resignation of, 174. 

Lightbown, Henry, 87. 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway medal, 1830, 
exhibited, IBM. 

Longovicas. a name for Lancaster, 96. 

Loops, metal, with lids, on Cheshire shore, 186. 

'* Love-bone" explained, 6. 

M 

MoQaie, Mr., death of, 174. 

Malpas, Ubala at, V6. 

Manor, receipt* and expenditure of, 12. 

Marine silt, 123. 

Markets in Cheshire in 1372, 4. 

Mayer, Joseph, presents editicn (800 copies) of 

catalogue, 189. 
Mayer Mnseum, terra cotta altar in, 116. 
Medlar^ derivation of, 4.0. 
Metlals, various, exhibited, 188. 
Melon, deiivatioD of, 89. 
Members in arrear, expelled and erased, 174. 
Meols, Roman remains at, 70. 
Mercer. T. W., elected a member. 186. 
Milner, George, editor of Lancashire glossary ,18.5 
Mommsen's Ef>hemrri$ Epigraphica, 114, n. 
Mozley, Dr., his description, 129. 
Mulberry, derivation of, 49. 

N 

Nautilus ornament, pewter, Cheshire shore, 182. 
Needle, brans or bronze, Cheshire shore, 1b2. 
Needles, portions of, Cheshire shore, IfO. 
Newspapers, various, exhibited, 188. 
Nodal, J. H., editor of Lancashire Glossary, 185. 



Offerings at special seasons, A. 

Olive ^ derivation of word, 28. 

On, Priestess of, engraved on gold rings, 184. 

Orange, original name of, SO. 



Palm, 01 igin of name, 27. 

Papal bnll, exhibited, 183. 

Pasture farm, Cheshire, 1372, 4. 

Peach, etymology of, 16, 35. 

Pear, derivation of, 46. 

Pearson, limothy. 87. 

Peat, upper forest, 124; lower do., 122; marine 

silt on, i6. 
Peruvian antiquities shewn, 181 ; sceptre from 

Supe, exhibited. 185. 
Photograph, miniatnre. New York Tfihune, 189. 
Photographs on glass, various, exhibited, 186. 
Pins, brass or bronze, found on Cheshire shore, 

181 



Plant names, etymology of^ 1ft; asaally from 

abroad, 19. 
Ploughs, cost of, 14th century, 5. 
Plum, derivation of, 38. 
Pomegranate, original name of. 21, 23. 
Potter. Charles, exhibitor, 188. 186, 167, 188; 

paper by, 121, 182 ; his change of opinion, 188 ; 

his present views, 129. 
Pottery, Roman, found at Lancaater, 05, 116. 
Priestley medal, 1783, exhibited, 188. 
Pudding.lane, tombstone, inscription on, 101. 
Pumpkin, derivation of word, 29. 

Q 

Queen Victoria, marriage medal, 1840, exhibited 

188. 
Quemmore, tile-kiln at, 96. 
Querns, Roman, found at Lancaster, 112. 
Quince, derivation of, 44. 



Raitin, origin of name, 34. 

Raspberry, derivation of, 55. 

Report, Annual, 173. 

Reeve, described by Chaucer, 3; account of a 
Cheshire manor, 1 ; wages of, 10. 

Ribchester. excavations at, recommended, 187; 
curious Roman slab found at, 189, 190; other 
figures found at, 192. 

Richards, W. H., chairman, 186; exhibitor, 183. 
184. 186, 188. 

'*Rink." the term explained from Boms's 
Poems, 187. 

Ring, gold, from Alexandria. 184. 

Roberts's Key to the Bible, 1649, exhibited. 189. 

Robson, Dr., memoir of, 176; illness of, 177; 
death of, 178; burial of, ih.; his researches in 
!:Jcientifio Archeology, ib.; his acquaintance 
with literary men, 179; edits Three Eariy 
Eoglinh Romances, ib.; edits Ballad of Sir 
John Butler, ib. ; his cootribatinns to Historic 
Society, 180; to Chester Architectural and 
Archnological Society, ib. 

Robson. Wm., joint author of paper, 176. 

Rowbothara Isaac, a Lancashire geometer, 79. 

Roman remains in Lancashire and Cheshire, 69; 
Roman Lancaster, 9.^. 

Roman station, hepta^ual shape of, 97; roads 
referred to, 1 19 ; altars found at Lancaster, 95 ; 
Halton, 183; embossed bead fh>m Cheshire 
shore, 186; sculptured slab from Ribchester, 
189. 190; horseman depicted on, tA.; numerals, 
addition in, 3, 143; tablet found at Lancaster, 
112,113. 

Roper, Wm., elected member, 189. 

Runic explanation of figures, 148. 

Rushton, manor of, 1 ; materials of old honse 
at, 2. 

8 

Salt, cost of in 1372, 5. 
Samian ware, found at Lancaster, 95. 
Sandonium, position of, 74. 
8colds, punishment of, 2. 
Scrobicularia, abundance of, 122, 123. 
Sefton, William. 87. 
Selsey, 8u8<>ex. forest bed at 132. 
Seneschal, wages of. 10. 
Servants' wages paid in produce, 10. 
Service tret or Sorb, 47. 
Heyfforth. hie remarks, 145. 
Sheep, tarring of, 5 ; expensea for, 7. 
Shepherd, William, of Bradford, a Lancashire 
geometer, 78. 
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Shoe baokles, brass or bronze, from Cheshire 
shore, 182 ; Tsrious flrom ditto, 186. 

SilTanae, altar to, 97. 

Simpson, his account of Lancaster, 100. 

Sloe, derivation of, 38. 

Smith, H. Ecroyd, his researches, HI ; retire- 
ment, 174. 

Sorb or Service tree, 47. 

Sowing and harrowing, 7. 

Spear nead, ancient, ft-om Kirby ohnrchyard, 181. 

Spike, iron, found on Cheshire shore, 183. 

Spindles, various, from graves of dead, Peru, 186. 

Spindle whorls, stone, from Cheshire shore, 186. 

Spur rowel, iron, from Cheshire shore, 182. 

Sumbope in Durham, altar at, 97. 

Stanley, badge of, 176 ; Ann, wife of Sod Earl 
Derby, shield of, 176 ; Edward, 3rd Earl Derby 
shield of. 175. 176; quarteriugs, 175. 

Stewart, Bev. Alexander, elected a member, 188. 

iStuck, cost of, 7. 

Stone axe head from Cannobie, Damfrie5»hire, 
18-2. 

Storm, tropical, 120. 

Strawberry, derivation of, 55. 

Stukeley, his account of LAncaster, 08, 09; his 
opinion respecting it, 06. 

Swale, J. H., of Liverpol, a Lancashire geometer, 
78. 

Swivel, bronze, found on Cheshire coast, 182. 



Tablet, Roman, found at Lancaster, 1 12, 113. 

Tables, population. !(W. 

Tebay, Septimus, 87. 

Tiles, oriental, exhibited, 163. 

Title page of old book, exhibited, 183. 

Toga on Roman horseman. 191. 

Tomb stone, Roman ^inscribed, Chester, 71 ; 

several found at Lancaster, 05. 
Tosti, Saxon Karl, possessions of, 98. 
TowBon, J. T., retirement of. 174. 
Trausaotions, extra copies of, 174. 
Troutbeck William, purchased materials, 2. 
Trunks of trees found, 123. 
Trnxillo, huaccos found at, IHi'i. 



U 
Upton, Cheshire, Fanners' books flrom, 185. 

V 

Ftn«, origin of name, 24. 

Virgin and Child, bronze casting at Blackburn, 

184. 

W 

Wa^es on farm, 0, 10 ; in 1372, 5. 

Warns, cost of, 5. 

Wakefield, Arthur, appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary, 173. 

IFa{n«<, derivation of, 65. 

Wandesforde, Alice, curious book by, 189. 

Watkin, W. T., papers by, 69, 95, 183, 188 ; exhi- 
bitor, 183, 186 ; suggestion to the Society, 187 ; 
notice of Roman slab, 180. 

Walters, C, exhibitor. 184, 185. 

Wearden, P., removed Roman slab, 190. 

WeltOQ, Thos. A., paper by, 149. 

Wery wall at Lancaster. 99, 186. 

West, his account of Tjancaster, 09; letter from, 
104. 

Wolfenden, James, a fjancashire geometer, 78. 

Wool sold in 1372, 4. 

Ward, John, 87. 

Whalley, history of, 90. 

Whitaker, his opinion respecting Lancaster, 06 ; 
and Roman roads, 119. 

Whitebeam, 47. 

W^hortleberry, derivation of, 62. 

Wigan, Roman remains found at, 69. 

Wilkinson, T. T.. member from 1854 to 1871, 77; 
general account of, 77, 176; his birth. 88; his 
name,t6. ; early education, ib. ; studies in Arith- 
metic, i^.; in Algebra, ift. ; Trigonometry, 83; 
Mutual Improvement Societv, ib.; studies in 
Hydrostatics, 84. &c. ; a Teacher, 85; his gene- 
ral reading. {&. ; publications contributed to,89, 
87, 88, 89 ; liis death, M, 174; poem by, 93. 

Williams, Dr. Rowland, poem by, 13. 

Y 

York, mutilated figure of Koman deity from, 186. 
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